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INTRODUCTORY 


Tim PRINOII^IiBS OK WHICH TIIK SYSTEM OP 
OBJECT TEAOHIKO IS BASED. 


1, The System not Wew in Principle. 

The flystem of instruction by “o>>ject” teaching, as it has 
been called!, but which wc should prefer to call tho 2>evel- 
opmcni System, is notliing new in principle or purpose; for 
it is fully carried out in Kature’s teachings in tho early 
years of childhood ; and it is the system upon which near- 
ly all valuable knowledge has been accumulated in tlie pro- 
gressive civilization of the race. It is to a dogi*eo, however, 
now in its application to tho methods of early school in- 
struction, ill which wo think wo shall show we have most 
departed from Nature and from enlightened experience. 


2. Nature’s System of Teaching. 

It is known that tho child, from one to four years of age, 
acquires knowlo<lgo far moro rapidly than at any subso- 
qucnit period of life. In these three years it has attained 
great proficiency in a language of peculiar intricacy, speak- 
ing it with considerable fluency, and mastering many of its 
most difficult idioms ; it has learned to recognize, and give 
tho names, fftid know many of the qualities and uses of a 
thousand objects ; and this it has done by keeping the 
senses of touch, taste, hearing, sight, and smell — ^the per- 
ceptive faculties — ^in almost constant and pleasurable activ- 
ity. Those active workers have seldom wearied of their 
self-imposed labors, and never boon injui*ed by over-exer- 
tion ; for the natural exercise to which they have boon sub- 
jected has been to them health and strength, and the in- 
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terest the mind has taken in their acquisitions has made 
every toil a pleasure. And yet, at this poriocl of hfc, all 
the powers and faculties are comparatively loebhs so that 
we are forced to the conclusion that whatever th(i mind 
has accomplished is attributable chiefly to the mjstcm of 
instruction which has been pursued, 

Nor is it the mere acquisition of knowledge that has 
been thus early accomplished. The perceptive faculties 
have had that kind of training which has peculiarly con- 
tiibuted to give them accuracy and vigor: the attention 
has been cultivated by presenting to it objects of interest 
and of suitable vaiiety : memory has been pleasurably, and 
hence profitably exercised: reason and judgment have had 
presented to them the materials for their early cultivation ; 
and the germs of the moral nature have been devolojasl in 
the early emotions of infantile joy and sorrow, followed by 
feelings of sympathy, and the first notions of right and 
duty. 

We believe there are some very important pi-inciples in 
this system of Nature’s teaching, that should be consider- 
ed and adopted in arranging a system of school instruotifin* 
We purpose to point out a few of these principles, lioping, 
by showing how far we have depaiiied from tlicm, to imli- 
oate a system more in accordance with that of Nature. 

3. Early Development of the Perceptive Faculties. 

What are, then, the means by which the <‘hild acupunis 
all its materials oi knowledge ? It may seem a truism to 
answer that the means or instruments are tub sknsks, 
which we may class together as forming the i’kikuotiyb 
FACULTIES ; and yet the truth seems overlooked, wo are 
to judge from the little attention given tc^ the pnnoiplos 
upon which they act, and the proper moans of their o<Uu??i- 
tion. The perceptive faculties arc dovelo])e<l in (^arly chihU 
hood by appropriate es^&rme upon tlie objects which are 
presented to them: and we think the great <IeMi<h»ratum is 
to discover ih^pnnciphB upon which they have tlms been 
exercised in the school of Nature. Let us first take the 
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senses of sight and hearing — the most important of out 
senses in an educational point of view — and inquire in •mluit 
ot'der knowledge is obtained through them, that we may 
learn, if possible, where to begin in the presentation of any 
subject to children. 

4. The “Elementary” Theory— generally adopted. 

“Begin with the elements” of a subject, says one: “Re- 
duce every thing to its elements,” has become a stereotyped 
phrase with educators. Wo are asked, “What can you 
have more simple than the elements of a subject ; and shall 
wo not begin with them ?” This is, indeed, the funda- 
mental principle on which our systems of primary education 
have been based ; and the theory looks like a very plausi- 
ble one. In fully cairying out this system, we are told, 
when wo come to teach the alphabet, that the letters are 
formed by combinations of certain elementary lines, straight 
and curved, and that the true method is to teach the de- 
ments first, by which the compound may bo thoroughly un- 
derstood. The same theory directs that we should begin 
with similar elements — ^with the most elementary lines — ^in 
writing and in drawing. In reading, wo are told that the 
spoken words are formed by combinations of certain de- 
mentury sounds, and therefore the pupil must begin with 
these. It is true that all those so-called elements are wholly 
xmnmning things to the child — that they have no ideas con- 
nected with them ; but what of that ? In teaching spdling 
wo come as near to the elementary system as possible, by 
giving long columns of more xoords to bo spelled, not one in 
twenty of which lias any moaning to the child. In a/rUh- 
metio wo begin with certain marks or signs, called digits, 
because those represerd the d&nerds of arbitrary numbers. 
In grammar wo begin by taking a sentence, and teaching 
a child the subject, predicate, object, attribute, etc., because 
these are said to bo the dements of the language. In geog- 
raphy wo begin by teaching the infantile mind the form of 
the earth, perhaps its place in the solar system, its zones, 
latitudes an<l longitudes, and great divisions of land and 
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•water, because these things aie supposed to bo the (*lcinr7>t- 
ary p<arts which make up the science orgeo<4riiphy, and as 
if these were the first thingwS wdueh inankiiul learned about 
the earth, instead of being the last TIicscs are suflieient 
illustrations of the principles on which oui systems of edu- 
cation have been based. Let us now look at Nature’s sys- 
tem, under which the child had progressed so finely during 
its early years, and see if the two harmonize. 

6. Nature’s System— How opposed to it. 

The child eaily learns to recognize a great variety of sur- 
rounding objects, and to designate them hy theii ajipropri- 
ate names. Thus, an object is presented to the sense <)1‘ 
sight, causing semation: if attention bo sufliciently din^t*!- 
ed to the sensation, the latter is followed by 
when an %magc^ or represe^itatioii of the obj<H»t is i>ro- 
sented to the mind. Language now seeks an cjcpression— 
a word or name — ^by which to ropresont the idea. Hero 
the order of sequence, as in all cases of Natures teaching, 
is, first the idea^ and then tlie xoord to express or repre- 
sent it ; and it will bo found that Nature never inverts the 
order; never takes a step m instruction that rcKpiireR a 
sign to bo learned before the thmg aiff^vfjfkd is presented. 
This is as true as that sensations and perceptions precede* 
ideas, and as certain as the truism that the mind can nevi'r 
give expression or representation to what it (loos not pos- 
sess ; and when the attempt is made to present to the niiiul 
words and signs before the ideas and things signijird^ Na- 
tuie is outraged, and the fundamental principles ot‘(idu<»ii- 
tion are violated. It is very probable, therefore, that Na- 
tive’s method is the true one, for it is based U])on the on/j/ 
order in which the mind acquires knowlo<lge. Let us use 
this principle to test some of our methods of instruotiom 

I will suppose that a child four years of age is placetl in 
my charge, and that I am to commence its sebool instnuv 
tion. Its perceptive faculties have already reiM'ivt^l (‘on- 
siderdble culture from the tutelage of its first t(*a<iher, Na- 
ture: it has acquired coiisiderablc knowknlge of surround- 
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ing objects, and all in the order of sensations, perceptions, 
ideas, words. It can use spokm words, but has not learn- 
ed to I'ccognizo the printed lepresentations of them, I wish 
to teach it to road, and first take up the alphabet for that 
purpose, because I have been told that I must begin with 
the elements of the printed words. I commence witli A, 
B, C ; but I can associate, in the mind of the child, no ideas 
with them; and the rule which Nature has given me is, 
ideas before signs. The child has no ideas of which theso 
marks are the signs. 

Another theoretical educator comes along, and tells me 
I have not reduced the subject to its simplest elements j 
that there is something even more elementary than the let- 
ters of the alphabet, for these letters ax‘0 compounded — 
made up — of elementally straight and curved lines. I then 
begin with these supposed clemcuts, and attempt to teach 
tlio child all the forms of the hues that enter into tho struc- 
ture of the letters. But, alas ! tho process seems more and 
more tedious tho nearer I get to tho vltimate elements, and 
when again I revert to tho rule of tho great teacher, Na- 
ture, I find I am still violating its piinoiples, even more, if 
possible, than before. 

At tins time another beautiful theory is presented to me : 
I am told to leave tho alphabet for the present, and to be- 
gin to t(‘ach reading with words. This surely, I think, 
must be the natural order, for the child uses words before 
it is taught the letters which comi)oso them. But, in order 
to learn to read and speak the printed words, I am told 
that tlio child should first learn tho elmimts of tho spoken 
words, that is, tho dementary smnds of the letters; for 
these, it is very evident, tho child uses in speaking a word 
— and it could not speak a word without using them. It 
docs not occur to me that this beautiful dmerdcmj theory 
would require a knowledge of tho nerves and muscles of tho 
arm before the arm should bo allowed to bo used in tho 
praotioo of muscular motion! I proceed with tho pro- 
scribed method, and, presenting to tho cliild tho separate 
letters of tho word cap^ I teach it their cUmmtary sownds : 
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then I tell the child to combine these three oloinonts, and 
am gratified to find tliat the compound is the Hpuken word 
ca;p / I have taught the child to i)ronouuce the word 
mmtarily ! But when I look moie cloKsely at this process, 
I find that I presented to the child the *monl cap before the 
idea; and also that these dementary sowmh wore not i)re- 
ceded by any idaas of which they were tlio re^mse^UatwcH! 
Even this, therefore, can not bo Mtturds method, nor in 
iccordance with the natural development and use of tlic 
nental faculties. I am satisfied, therefore, that I liavo not 
yet discovered the natural method of teaching reading, and 
must begin anew. 

I now present to the child a real object — a mjh Sup- 
pose it had never seen one before. The object prodiujoH, 
through the organ of sight, a sensation : if sufficient att(*n- 
tion be given, perception follows, connecting the sensation 
with the object, and an image or idea of the object is then 
formed in the mind. Now, for the first time, a word^ a 
namcj is wanted, to give outward expression in language 
to the idea. If some particular articulate sound is now 
given the child to meet this want, it ever after rc^prosentH 
the object by that sound or name. The idea, the want, 
has come before the representative sign. 

But how does Nature teach us to represent the idea or 
image of the object to the eye? First by a picture of the 
object, as we see in the picture-writings of all nations 
emeiging from a state of barbarism. After a time the picj- 
ture is dropped, and moi*c arbitrary but more convenient 
marks or signs are substituted, as wo find in the arbitrary 
letters and words of our printed language. The printed 
word, however, like tlio picture, represents, by assocuation, 
the object, or the idea which perception gives of it ; and 
as in nature it never precedes the idea, so it should not in 
our teachings. 

Suppose, then, that the cliild has already loaruod to rec- 
ognize numerous printed words, as the word-pictures of ob- 
jects, and to read those words at sight as the signs of pre- 
viously-acquired ideas. Those words now bocomo intoUi- 
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giblo objects both of sight and of heaving, and may bo treat- 
ed as any other objects. They are formed of certain char- 
acters called letters ^ and now these letters, for the first 
time, have a significancy, as parts that make up a well- 
known object; and their sepaiate forms now begin to be 
recognized, and may be taught, not as making up an arbi- 
trary and unmeaning alphabet^ but as making up words 
that represent ideas. For a like reason, after a knowledge 
of the words which they form, the dementary sounds of 
the letters may bo learned, for now^ for the first time, they 
are seen to form a whole or compound, which represents a 
previously-acquired idea. 

If, therefore, we are correct in following out the princi- 
ples adopted in Nature’s teaching, neither the letters of the 
alphabet nor their elementary sounds are of any use in the 
primary work of teaching to recognize or call words — ^that 
is, in teaching reading — so far as the use of words is con- 
cerned for the more expression of ideas. But aftefr this 
first and primary object has been attained, and reading be- 
gins to be made one of the fine arts, and to take on the or- 
namental, it may receive much additional beauty, and va- 
riety, and force by elocutionary training of the ear and the 
voice in recognizing and uttering the elementary sounds. 
These exercises may, indeed, be introduced immediately 
after the words are fully learned, but should not precede 
them. 

From the principles already deduced by observing Na- 
ture’s method of teaching, it is evident that we should be- 
gin primary instruction in arithmetic, or numbers, with o5- 
jects^ and not with their ai'bitrary representations — with 
peas, b(ians, or other objects, or with the fingers of the 
Iiand, if you choose ; but not with the arbitrary digital signs, 
(ro as far as possible with concrete numbers — ^invariably as- 
sociating numbers with the objects, just as Nature teaches. 
Children, unaided, learn much of geometry, and may bo 
taught much more of it practically ; but not by taking it 
up in the order of its so-called dements* The elementary 
principles of geometry are said to stand in the order of 

A2 
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points, lines, figures, surfaces, and solids ; but who does not 
know tliat a child gams ideas of the solid first, and proceeds 
thence through surfaces, liguros, <and lines, to points ? The 
merest child has obtained Iroin Nature a very considerable 
knowledge of solids long before it has any other idea of a 
point rtinn of a niaterial one. Here, as in all other cases, 
it proceeds from the concrete to the abstract, and ironi the 
whole to the parts which compose it ; just as it IcJarns words 
first, and proceeds thence to their letters and elenicutary 
sounds- 

6. The great Error in our Systems of Primary 
Instruction. 

We believe the gi*eat error in our systems of primary 
instruction is the prevalent idea that wo should view every 
subject as a completed science, that we should then reiluco 
the science to its so-called elemesds, and begin our teach- 
ings with these. But this is a total invoi-sion of the order 
in which every science has been built up in the growth ol 
the race, and opposed, also, to the ordei of luenlal dev<‘l- 
opment, and, consequently, to the princii)lc« upon which 
knowledge is acquired by the individual. What wo now 
call the dements of a subject are the expressions of its gen- 
eral truths — ^tho final results— the few general facts or iirin- 
ciples which science has deduced from a largo collection of 
facts after the structure has hcon completed ; and as lau- 
ther nations nor individuals arrive at these elonients first, so 
they should not first bo presented to children. What aro 
the elementary sounds of our language hut the results of 
investigation by scholars after the Language had attaim'd 
its present degree of development? And yi't, even schol- 
ars do not agree as to the numhor and character of these 
sounds, nor aic they the same in all languages. la't us 
bear in mind that the mdirnentnry facts of a science aro one 
thing, and its den>mtary pHnidjAcs another: iho facts ar<i 
the first things learned, and by simple ])ercoptiou j tho prin- 
ciples are the last things loamod, and they aro acquired by 
a ranch more advanced mental proooss — that of geuoraliza- 
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tion. ITaturc^ dealing only with facts, teaches the particu- 
lars, and then we make the generalization. Hence we see 
why our perceptions are right, and why our rules and prin- 
ciples are often wrong. 

We I’oraarkcd at the outset that the system of “ Object’^ 
teaching is not new in principle, and that it is not only ear- 
ned out in Nature’s teachings, but that it is the system 
upon which nearly all valuable knowledge has been accu- 
mulated in the progressive civilization of the race. 

7. All Science built up ou the “ Object” System. 

All science has been built up upon this system ; all origin- 
al investigators and discoverers even now adopt its meth- 
ods ; it is only when wo come to the elementary instruction 
of the school-room that wo depart from its principles. Let 
us bring up a few cases in illustration. 

If we look at the science oilotany wo shall find that it 
has gi'own from small beginnings by a close examination 
of the objects thomsolvos. Amid the infinite diversity which 
the vegetable world presents, certain points of resemblance 
wore at a very early period noticed by the most casual ob- 
servers, sufiicient to form the basis of some sort of a classi- 
fication, even though it may have been as rude as that given 
by the poet Cowley when ho divided the vegetable world 
into three great classes — herbs, flowers, and trees. But 
when Linnjcus, and after him Jussieu, laid the foundation 
of the science of botany as it now exists, it was not by 
speculative tlieories formed m their closets, but by close 
observation of Nature herself— such a course as we have 
attempted to sketch the outlines of in the lessons on sev- 
eral of the charts in this scries. Look at the ‘‘Forms of 
Loaves,” as presented on Chart No. XIX. All these were 
closely examined in the natural objects themselves by tbo 
early botanists, and names given to them. Thus, difierent 
species of i>liuits wore found to vary in the general forms 
of their loaves, some having linear loaves, some ovate, some 
cordate, or heart-shaped, etc.; some species were found to 
have their margins entire and unbroken, others had them 
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variously toothed or serrate j in sonio species the tips of 
the leaves were sharp-pointed, or mucronato ; in others, 
blunt, or truncate 5 and in others, notched, 01 eiuarginate ; 
but in all the individuals of each species the family resem- 
blance was so uniform as not to be mistaken. Yet not a 
step could be taken in building up the science of botany 
until all such particulars, and others similar to them as to 
the forms of the stems, flow'Ts, roots, etc., were noticed. 
And if children would have the most accurate knowledge 
of the forms and colors, and other characteristics of indi- 
vidual plants, they must bo led to notice the real )>lants 
themselves, or their representations. Mere descriptiou is, 
for the young, a very poor substitute, although it may an- 
swer, where nothing better can be had, for the mature schol- 
ar, who, having carefully observed one thing of a kind, is 
prepared to judge of others of the same kind by it ; just as 
a child that has closely examined one labiate flower is ])ro- 
pared to judge of all other labiate flowers by that one; and 
when he sees a certain leaf, and is told that particular form 
is called Mptical^ he knows the shape of any other leaf 
that is desenhed as being elliptical, and of any tlung <»Ise 
in nature that is so described. It is very apparent, there- 
fore, that the true method of instruction is to present the 
olgect first, or the representation, if the object can not be 
obtained, and not the description. First the idm is to bo 
acquired, and after that the which represent it almost 
spontaneously follow. 

This is as true, both of the method of discovery, and of 
all approved subsequent study, in all other soicncOH as in 
botany, Not only did the discoverers in anatomy oxumme 
every bone, and nerve, and muscle, and vein, and artery, 
and notice their varied uses, and their conditions of health 
and disease, but we think it necessary that students in anat- 
omy at this day should pursue the same course of instruc- 
tion. Does not the geologist oxarnino the rocks them- 
selves ; the astronomer turn lus telosoopo to the heavens, 
that he may see with his own eyes ; the chemist go over in 
his laboratory the experiments of his predecessors; and the 
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scieiiti6c farmer study the conditions of vegetable growth 
in the analysis of soils and plants, and in experiments based 
on what he thus learns ? And if “ seeing is believing,” and 
leads older students in the most direct road to knowledge, 
does not the same principle hold good with children ; and 
ought we not, as far as possible, to pursue the same sys- 
tem in their education ? Let them learn by the evidence 
of their own senses as far as they can, for then they will be 
apt to learn aright. In the knowledge thus acquired they 
are always interested. To see is to know, but that which 
is merely told is often unheeded, misapprehended, or dis- 
believed. Wo see, therefore, that Nature teaches, and that 
science progresses, from the observation of the rudimentary 
facts, upward to the rules and principles which are the gen- 
erah/.ation of them. And why should we, in our school in- 
struction, invert the order? 

8. Why Science is adapted to Childhood. 

It is easy to see that, when presented in the true induc- 
tive Older, all the natural sciences, which are built up of 
/(^/<^t^<f from the great book of Nature, are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the capacities of childhood — giving constant activity, 
as they do, to the perceptive faculties, and storing the mind 
with materials for the further exercise of memory, compar- 
ison, association, imagination, reason, and judgment. Many 
subjects which are put far advanced, even m the curriculum 
of college studies, by reason of the inverse order in which 
they arc presented in books, ai’C thus seen to be connected 
with the common matter of evory-day life, and their rudi- 
mentary fiuits to bo constantly passing under the observa- 
tion of children. A little pebble is a very common matter, 
which children often handle with little interest; but con- 
nect it with the geological history of our earth — show how, 
in some deep and quiet sea of a bygone age, it was slowly 
deposited, particle by particle, and finally became hardened 
into stone — show the strange animals and plants that were 
its contemporaries — ^liow it was subsequently broken from 
its rocky bod ; and after being tossed and bujQEeted by the 
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waves for ages longer, until, worn into its ])rcscnt form, it 
was left where you chanced to find it — lunl it at once be- 
comes an object of cm ions regard in the eyes ot the in- 
telligent child ; for in its little self it presents the records 
of a histoiy wonderful and grand in the extreme. Thus 
every pebble from the brook, every shell from the si’a-sliore, 
every plant from the fields or wayside, and every star that 
twinkles m the evening sky, becomes a rudimentary J'act 
of scientific knowledge— -a fact which even ehiUlmt, can 
comprehend. What we need is to present such facts (and 
there is a boundless store of them ready at our hauils) 
in their appropriate order, in a system of primary instruc- 
tion. Let our reading-books prepaie the way for this sys- 
tem, both for teachers and pupils, by giving to uU some lit- 
tle insight into the mysteiies contained in the groat volume 
of Nature, which, unhappily is yet a sealed book to many 
of our educators themselves ; and then lot the system of 
“ Object” teaching, now being inaugurated, work out the 
details. 

9. Why “ Grammar” is not adapted to Childhood.* 

Poihaps in no branch of education do we violate nature 
more than in the manner in which wo presume to toad 
children “the art of speaking and writing tho English Ian 
guage with propriety or, as it is called, MnylUh Grant- 
mar. Language grows up with tho child as a lathit; Ik* 
uses tho same words and forms of expression that are used 
hy those with whom ho is brought most in contact ; li(( im- 
itates them,' whether they speak correctly or imsorn'ctly, 
and one form of expression is just asmatural to him as an- 
other, and just as correct, after ho has fomed the habit of 
using it. His ear is the medium of all tho instnuition in 
language which he receives in a course of natural traitiing ; 
and/«s language grows up, just as language has grown up 
in the progress of tho race. If tho liinguago to which he 
has been accustomed has been correct, ho needs no farther 

* By “ Grramtnax,” as will to seen, wo do not moan tho study and 
practice of language, but tho stody of the fMutojthjj of lanp[un|:!0. 
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instruction to teach him to speak correctly ; if it has been 
wrong, ho needs to bo told what forms he should use, and, 
in addition, as all the forms of language are arbitrary, and 
as he has learned to use them by habit, he needs some kind 
of training that shall form other habits. But, in the oidi- 
nary mode of teaching, the child is set to learning those 
piinciples which unfold the philosophical coHstTuctioi'i of 
the language— such as what the subject or nominative is, 
what the predicate or verb, and object— qualities, attri- 
butes, connectives, disjunctives, etc. ; and then the nilea of 
syntax, in accordance with which the different parts of this 
arbitrary system are hinged together. But all tins is a 
very roundabout method for leading to the substitution of 
one arbitrary form for another. Now the expression 
is” is just as good, primarily, as '‘I am;” but if we would 
have the cliild change the former for the latter form, is it 
necessary first to construct an elaborate science, then from 
the science deduce the rule that ‘‘ a verb must agree with 
its nominative in number and person,” and then have the 
child learn the nth in accordance with which the expres- 
sion shall bo corrected? But even when the child has 
learned the rule, can ho correct the expression any better 
by its aid ? Does he see why and “ am” agree any bet- 
ter than I” and “ is ?” why the former expression is cor- 
rect, and the latter wrong? Nature has built up the lan- 
guage, not in accordance with arbitrary rulss^ but in ac- 
corcUnco with usages which have grown into habits. Lan- 
guage knows no other law. 

It would seem, therefore, that if a child speaks incorrectly 
wo should better secure the desired change by direct cor- 
rection than by rules ; for the rules, in addition to the long 
road it takes to reach them, are just as arbitrary as the 
simple correction, and much more difficult of comprehen- 
sion by children. And why should children be expected 
to learn to speak by rule a language that was never formed 
by rule ? The rules are the final deductions of the science 
onanguago; and though they are said to embrace its ele- 
mentary ^inoiples^ they are not what either individuals or 
nations first loam in the acquisition of a language. 
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"VVTiat we have said liei*e on the subject of instruction in 
language has rofeience to piimary eaueatiou only— to the 
simple matter of the art of speaking and writing correctly, 
which, however, the ordinary study of grammar seldom at- 
tains to— and not to the course which may bo pursued by 
scholars who wish to make themselves acquainted with the 
phihsophy oilmgmge. ^ 

As some confirmation of our views on this subject- li 
they need any other support than is to be found in the facts 
already presented — we would refer to Herbert bpciuscr, 
who gives very satisfactory reasons, upon general princi- 
ples, for denouncing what he calls ‘^that intensely stupid 
custom, the teaching of grammar to cJiildrouP ]VI. Maicel 
says: ‘‘It may without hesitation be afiirmcd that gram- 
mar is not the stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument. 
Mr.Wyse argues: “Grammar and syntax are a collection 
of laws and rules. Rules are gathered from practice ; tlicy 
are the results of instruction, to which wo conic by long ob- 
servation and comparison of facts. It is, in fine, the hcuciu^o, 
the philosophy of language. In following the process of 
nature, neither individuals nor nations arrive at tho soiem^o 
first, A language is spoken, and poetry v^ritten, many yearn 
before either a grammar or prosody is even thought of. 
Men did not wait till Aristotle had constructed his logic, 
to reason. In short, as grammar was made after language, 
so ought it to he taught after language.’^ 

10. How Language is to be taught. 

But how, it will ho asked, shall wo toiieh language? 
We reply, just as IsTaturo teaches it. Cultivate tho per- 
ceptive faculties (to which “ object’^ teaching is sjxHnally 
adapted) to their greatest extent, so that they may supidy 
the mind with the greatest possible number of valuable and 
clearly-conceived ideas — tho materials of knowlodgi^ as 
well as the soul of all language. Tho faculty or power of 
speech is then to bo oxoroiBod in accor<lauoo with thone 
forms of language which custom proHcribes ; and, like all 
other faculties, exercise alone can give it proper oultiva- 
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tion.* The only difficulty that intervenes is where wrong 
habits of speech have already been formed by violations 
of the natural law of usage. The wrong habits need to be 
corrected ; but this is not a legitimate part of education, 
any more than the giving of medicine for violations of Na- 
ture’s laws is a part of the economy of Nature. We do 
not think the natural and direct remedy is to be found in 
studying the j^lulosophy or grammar of the language, but 
in the supplanting of the bad Kahit^ of speech by coricct 
ones, and in the same manner that any other habits are 
formed. The following is the remedy which has been found 
most successful in our own experience. 

11. Correction of bad Habits of Speech. 

We once had charge of a largo school of boys, nearly 
all of whom had formed such habits of speech that, in their 
ordinary conversation and in lecitations, there was an al- 
most constant violation of grammar and good usage; and 
although their faulty expressions were often corrected, and 
they knew them when pointed out, yet inveterate habit 
ruled in spite of all our efforts. We then supplied every 
pupil with a pocket blank-book and pencil, and required 
him to write down every wrong (ungrammatical) expres- 
sion which he detected himself in using, or which he heard 
from his associates ; and a few minutes daily were devoted 
to reading and commenting upon these expressions. In a 
shoit time tlie most obvious faults disappeared from the 
school-room and play-grounds. Wo closely watched the 
operations of tlic system. We soon observed, when a 
question was asked or answer given improperly in the 
school-room, that, although the pupils at their desks seem- 
ed to bo absorbed in their studies, they would detect the 
faulty expression sooner than any thing else, and pencils 
would be busy in minuting it down. In fine, we observed 
that the earn of the pupils were being rapidly trained to 
detect thcHO faults, just as the ears of the musician become 
Sec tho oxcroisos m speaking and writing (“ Composition”) which 
accompany tho use of the charts. 
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ti’ained to detect discords in music ^ und wo found tliftt 
when this was fully accomplished, the evil was corrected. 
We weie satisfied that one month’s time of this kind of 
training was worth more to our youthful pupils in acquir- 
ing the art of speaking correctly than two years devoted 
to studying the rules and principles of grammar. 

We adopted the same general plan with those advance<l 
students who were studying thephUosqphj/ of the language 
from the grammatical text-book, for wo observed that the 
rules of correct speech had very little influence in form- 
ing in them correct habits of speaking, just as we know 
some teachers who pride themselves upon teaching English 
giammar, but who are continually murdering the “ King’s 
English” in their ordinal y conversation. We required 
our students — young men — ^to wiito down not only the 
Mngrammatical expressions which they detected them- 
selv.es, their classmates, and their teachers in using, and 
which they hoard in sermons, loctiues, etc., and found in 
standard books, but also such forms of expression as were 
rhetoiically or philosophically defective — a largo and im- 
portant class, not covered by the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar. These formed the subjects of our most interesting 
and most important lessons in language. Wc found that 
such exercises, by training the car and the eye to detect 
what had before often passed unnoticed, wore the only (ef- 
fective means, where wrong habits had been previously 
formed, o? mdkixiQ practical grammarians, 

12. The “Natural Order,” the first great Law of 
Development. 

Our observations have thus far had reference chiefly to 
the piinciples of mental development, and tlie conKe<iuent 
natural order in which subjects should be jirosented to the 
minds of children ; and wo have illustrated our views by a 
few specifications. Wo may conclude, therefor(», that this 
Natural Order of the presentation of Bubjectn is the (irni 
great law of mental development, and that wo may (^xpoc^t 
to be successful in our systems of education only so far m 
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we adhere to the principles which the Great Teacher has 
developed in the laws of mind itself. We also infer that, 
as all the materials of knowledge are derived through the 
perceptive faculties, primary education should be directed 
chiefly to their culture, in accordance with the laws of their 
action : and if the rules, principles, and generalizations of 
science can not be comprehended by the mind until the 
perceptive faculties have supplied the rudimentary facts on 
which they arc based, then wo should not begin our teach- 
ing of a science with these generalizations. But all rules 
are generalizations. Wo should, then, discard rules until 
they are developed naturally from the accumulated percep- 
tions. Wo also infer that as Nature never gives children 
words until she has given them ideas which require expres- 
sion, so wo should bo careful in our teaching not to invert 
the order — not to teach the signs or sounds before wo im- 
part ideas of the thing signified. And if Natuie gives per- 
cci)tions of an object as a whole before it notices the parts 
wnicli compose it, we should adopt the same order of pre- 
sentation; and if ideas of things concrete (as ‘‘a foolish 
man,” “ throe apples”) precede those of things abstract (as 
“folly,” “three,” etc.), wo should learn a principle of edu- 
cation therefrom. It is on such principles of mental philos- 
ophy that the “ object” system, or true development system 
of teaching is based. 

13. “Exercise,” the second great Law of Development. 

But there is still another fundamental principle of educa- 
tion, to which wo have yet scarcely alluded, but which is 
quite as important as the ord&r of mental development and 
the order of presentation of subjects. It is this, that Exeii- 
(USK is the groat law of man’s threefold nature — ^mental, 
motal, and physical — and that without it there can be no 
dov(*lopmont. JPlants^ attached to the soil, incapable of 
voluntary motion, and hence needing none, require for their 
perfect development only such suitable nourishment as na- 
ture provuloH ; but animals require, in addition, the mr- 
cise of all their powers and faculties ; and without it they 
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never come to maturity, and when it is withdrawn oven 
the physical nature languishes, all the faculties bocoino en- 
feebled, and the animal soon dies. But while exercise is 
every wheie acknowledged to be absolutely essential to 
man’s physical development, its importance in a specific 
training of the semes, as well as of the higher mental pow- 
ers, has not been fully appreciated i and still loss has it re- 
ceived its due consideration in mored culture,* And in 
still another wide field — in the exercise of the constructive 
energies of children for the purpose of giving regulated 
culture to the natural craving for invention and design — 
education has made no advances. A few suggestions on 
this subject will be found elsewhere in this volame.f 

14. What the true Development System alms at. 

The true devel(ypment system, of which object” teach- 
ing is only a part, is designed, in addition to its i)ropor 
presentation of the materials of knowledge, to mark out 
such a course of training for the young, that all the facul- 
ties shall receive exercise of such an amount, kind, and 
quality as shall best conduce to the harmonious and com- 
plete development of the whole individual. The lessons 
throughout this volume will best show our views of the 
manner in which this may be accomplished, so far as they 
cover the ground of primary education. There are, how- 
ever, additional subjects happily adapted to this kind of el- 
ementary training — such as may bo fotnid in tlio boundlosH 
variety of the insect world and in the mineral kingdom — 
which are scarcely alluded to hoio, but which wo liojm to 
present lioreaftor in additions to the present volunus and 
in connection with additional charts, and the complotod se- 
ries of the School and Family Keaders.” It is not to bo 
supposed that all the objects aimed at in this 
or ‘‘ object” system have yet been fully attained ; for not 
only is the system yet in its infancy, but no serious attempt 

* See lomarks and directions on this subject in Calkins^H *‘Manutil 
of Object Lessons ” 

t See remarks under the head of “ Ck)metiical Drawing,” ptigo 54, 
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has heretofore been made to reduce it to “ ■working order,” 
and to adapt it to the practical duties of the school-room. 
Defects in any complete course of primary instruction that 
can now bo presented will doubtless be found; but if the 
principles of the system are correct, the experience of 
teachers will soon suggest the proper corrections. 

16. No Danger of carrying the System too far. 

Apprehensions have been expressed in different quai-ters 
that this “ object” system, or ^vdopnent system, may be 
carried too far. The fear, wo imagine, has been on the 
])art of those wlio do not understand its true principles. 
There can bo little danger of its bdng carried too far, if it 
1)0 what wo have described it, and what teachers should 
make of it — a presentation of facts to the mind, in their 
natural order, and not of rules and theories. Who will 
maintain that children are likely to see and hear too much, 
and that the voluntary exorcise of their perceptive faculties 
is likely to be attended with any injury ? When we send 
children into the fields for recreation, we do not bandage 
their eyes nor close their cars, lest they may see too much 
of the myriad forms, shades, and colors of Nature, and their 
oars bo too much ravished with its music ; but wo thinV 
that all the delights which they can thus enjoy will make 
them both wiser and bettor. Seeing and hearing much do, 
indeed, cause children to ask questions almost innumerable, 
because it gives them a craving for knowledge ; and we 
wish wo could say that parents and teachers have now 
more correct views of education than to check this inquis- 
itiveness. Knowledge acquired under the stimulus of 
childish curiosity is very different from lessons poured into 
an unwilling eai'. Those who will look through the sam- 
ple lessons and exorcises in this volume will see that they 
do not consist in idling about “ common things,” but in so 
IircBcnting facts as to awaken the perceptive faculties to 
voluntary and ideasurablo activity, for the purpose of dc- 
vdoplng t/might. In accordance with the true develop- 
ment system, instruction about common things — ^that is. 
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tMng about tbem— should come in only incidentally,^ and 
after the awakening of a curiosity that thus seeks gratifica- 
tion. Seek, therefore, by every proper moans, to' awaken 
this curiosity in children, by the presentation of the natural 
objects or by the best pictoiial representations of thoni, by 
ovil descriptions, by anecdote and incident, by po<>tu^ allu- 
sions, and by such every-day reading lessons as slmll em- 
brace a wider range of utility than the merely ornamental 
part of the art of reading — ^the mere calling of words in an 
elocutionary manner. 

We would remark here that the following exercises, ac- 
companying a description of the charts, arc not intend(*<l 
to be followed out, necessarily, in the exact order iri^ which 
they are here presented, which is in the order in which the 
charts are numbered; for several of the charts will often 
be needed for daily exercises upon different subjects. The 
teacher must often arrange his own programme oC f/mdf is 
and steps in object teaching, which will bo rogiilatecl by 
the amount of time which he can devote to each subjocst ; 
but we would advise him to take as his guide, for (iarly 
training, the Programme laid down by Mr. Calkins in his 
“Manual of Object Lessons;” and for a more extended 
course we would refer to the “ Approximate Programme” 
found in the Appendix to this volume. 

We would refer to the article on Dbawiistg, as illustrated 
by Chart 1:^0. X., for some important principles in that de- 
partment ; to the remarks on Gbograpiiy, in connection 
with Chai-t Xo. XL, for an exposition of the true cloveloji- 
ment system ; while the article on Colobs, as illuKtratod liy 
the chromatic scale on Chart Xo. XIV., wo b<‘lievo to be 
the most practical exhibition of that subject that has ever 
been presented. 
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While tlie charts, in connoction T^ith the present man- 
ual, arc designed to carry out in a natural order the true 
development or object’’ system of instruction, beginning 
with the very earliest scholastic training of children, they 
also ombiace, as a part of that early training, the teaching 
of the ALPHABET, of BEADING, of SPELLING, of PIHNTING and 
DRAWING, of WRITING, and of ORAL COMPOSITION. The first 
principles of numbers and of geography are also illustrated 
here, in accordance with the object system ; and if we have 
succeeded in our purposes, we have presented in the earlier 
numbers of the charts, with the accompanying directions, a 
complete programme of such a course of elementary instruc- 
tion as is required for the younger pupils in our schools. 
In what manner these subjects, as well as those more ad- 
vanced, are made parts of the object system, will be fully 
developed as wo proceed with an explanation of the charts 
and their varied uses. Moreover, the information hero 
embodied, as explanatory of the Natural History Charts — 
and especially in the departments of zoology and botany — 
is designed as the carrying out of the plan of the “ School 
and Family Readers,” by furnishing such additional valua- 
ble information in the Natural History departments as was 
much needed, and such as the Readers, from their necessa- 
rily elocutional character, could not fully embrace. It will 
now be seen, also, that tlic series of School and Family 
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Readers,” the “Primary Object Lessons ” the “Manual” 
by Mr. Calkins, with the present work (which harmonizes 
with it), and the “ School and Family Charts,” are intimate- 
ly connected in their design, principles, and plan, as parts 
of system \ and we believe that these several parts 
will now be found combined into one harmonious whole. 


CHART No. L ELEMENTARY. 

Here are sixty words, each illustrated, and they contain 
all the letters of the alphabet. We suppose the child, when 
this chart is first presented to it, not to know its letters nor 
any thing about reading. The child has, however, from 
Nature’s teachings, already learned to distinguish a gTQUt 
TncLny ohjects^ and to call them by their appropriate namos- 
Indeed, most of the objects represented on this Chart it is 
probably already familiar with, either from actually seeing 
the objects themselves or their pictures. The child has, 
therefore, already learned to recognize the objects^ to rec^ 
ognize their representations, and to designate them 

by their appropriate names. It has proceeded in the nat- 
ural order of,‘lst, the idea^^ and 2d, the word to express it* 
Let the teacher pursue the same order — ideas before words 
— and the child will soon learn to read as naturally as it 
faIJi/S. 

Words taught as the Representatives of Things. 

As the child talks — ^that is, calls the names of things, and 
utters sentences — ^before it knows its letters or loams how 
to spell, so it will bo found that the most natural order is 
to read words by sight before it learns how to spell thorn, 
or even to name their letters. Thus, the child sees an an- 
imal, and before it can tell all its parts, or, indeed, name 
any of them, it learns to distinguish it as a wholc^ and to 
call it ^^doffJ^ In the same manner it will easily learn a 
word as a whole^ and name it, before it can readily distin- 
guish and name its several parts. 
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Thoreforo let the teacher, in commencing his course of 
instruction at this point, and having, if i)Ossible, a class of 
beginners before him, point to the iiicturc of a cap on the 
Chart, and ask what it is. Some pupil will probably say, 
“ It is a cap.’’ Teacher holds up a cap, and asks what t?iai 
is. Pupils now observe the diftcrcnce between the two, 
and say that one is a real cap, and the other the picture of 
a cap. Tell them that pictures represent things or objects, 
and tliat many xoords also represent objects. Ask^ them 
what word i opresents a dog. Ask them if they would like 
to see the xmrd which represents a cap. Point it out to 
them ; tell them to see how it looks ; ask them if they 
would know it if they should see it again. Ask them if they 
can find it on Chait No. II. The class find/bz^r such words 
on Ohait No. II. Lot them find the same on Chart No. 
III., and tell which line it is in. Call attention to the num- 
ber indicating the line. 

In a senes of lessons lot them go through a similar course 
with all the other wmrds on Chart No. I, and find the same 
words either on Chart No, 11. or No. III. In Chait No. 
111. lot them tell xokich line each word is found in. In this 
way they learn, additionally, to count, and to recognize 
numbers up to iV.*" 

* On this Cliait seven of tho illustrations-— those connected with the 
woicls ca(;pj mm, swan, nest, pig, Kite, and ox— icpicsent moie ohiects than 
tho wotds. This nury ho thought an objection by some; and if it shall 
he found HO, wo imii)()H0 to cluingo them Wo suggest, however, the foh 
lowing advantages from retainmg a <,uffinent number of such complex il- 
lustrations to bleak tho uniformity of the otheis 

When the child conios to the illustration connected with the word 
ciuje, ask it what the picture i opresents. The child will perhaps say, 

A gill, a cage, and a bird ” Tell tho child that om woid can repre- 
sent only one tiling (or one collection of things, as loaf, 'leaves) ; and that 
the word here given i opresents tho cage* This explanation airests Uie 
attention, fixers in the mind of the child tho particubu thing leprcsent- 
ed, and leads it to examme the luetiires moie closely; so tliat when it 
comes to tho third phitiirc below, it notices thcie seveial objects, and 
wishes to know whuh of them the woid lopicscnts. 

As each woid on the (limit is Iciuned pumaiily by associating it with 
its picture, perhaps the object in view will be as readily attained in tho 

B 
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Calling Words at Sight, 

Teacher places a strip of paper over the cuts in one col- 
umn at a tune, and, pointing out the words, at first iu reg- 
ular order, and afterward promiscuously, veciuires the pu- 
pils to name them. This is continued until all the words 
can he readily called at sight. 

The JUphahet, Counting, and Printing, 

Teacher points to the word cap, and asks how many 
parts there are in that word. If the pupils can cowit a lit- 
tle, they say three. He tells them those three things arc 
called letters. He points out other words, and rc<iuiros 
them to tell him how many letters oacli contains. While 
they are thus learning to count, go back to the word cap, 
ask them to notice the shape of cacli letter m it, and tell 
them their names. After requiring them to examino at- 
tentively the first letter, 0, and to notice and doRcriho its 
form, he asks them, one by one, to point out and mint the 
Cs m the first column (6), in the second (none), iu the third 
(none), in the fourth (2). 

After the lesson, let them draw (print) the loUt'r C on 
their slates, and let some of them draw the same <ni tins 
blackboard.’*' It is very important that, iu these first at- 

casG of the complex as the simple illiistrationH, while, additionally, cloaer 
observation and disciimination will bo called foith in tlio fonucr in- 
stanco. 

If It should bo found that the attention of the childicn in too much di- 
verted from the paiticulai object and its name by the hui rounding })i<:- 
tmes, take a largo ncwspajicr, cut a hole in it of the mo of the olyoclH to 
which you wish to confine their attention, and cover up tho iCHt of the 
Cliait 

* It may ho objected that (hmmg should bogm with airaight lincH iu 
vaiious positions, to bo followed by curved linoK in variouH pOHifcions, 
and that only aftci such elementary IcsHons should tho pupil be allowed 
to combine them into tlus forms of Ictteis. We think it would be yust as 
leasonable to loquire tho infiuit to move its hand thiougU a series (»f ex^ 
orcises m straight linos, and then through another senes in curved lines, 
before it should bo allowed to combmo* them in tho graceful motions 
winch Nature teaches. If the drawing lu stiaight lines, gr motion iu 
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tempts at drawing or writing, the pupils should have a long 
pencil^ and that they should hold it just us they skovld hold 
a pen in writmg. The habit of holding the pencil or pen 
properly can be easily formed at this period ; whereas the 
liabit of holding it in an improper manner can be corrected 
only with the greatest difficulty. Let the class go through 
with A and P in a similar manner. 

When they come to the second word, Cat, they find they 
are already familiar with two of the letters, and they learn T 
as they learned the others. They thus continue until not 
only all the words on the Chart, but all the letters of the 
alpliabet are familiar to them. They should count the num- 
ber of letters of each kind on the Chart.'^ Also the number 
of pictures, or words, in each column ; then on the whole 
chart. 

In making dramngs of the letters on their slates, and on 
the blackboard, they will for a time make very awkward 
figures ; and not until they have acquired a considerable de- 
gree of control over the muscles of their fingers will they 
be able to form much of an imitation of the originals. 
Their very failures, however, will not be without advant- 

fitvaight lincB, could be shovm to be any easier or more natural than 
curvilmcar motions, thoio might be some show of leason foi lestiicting 
the pupil to tlio tedium of stuctly angulai movements , but we see no 
icasoii why both classes of motions may not bo earned on simultaneous- 
ly m drawing, tho same as in natuio. Why, for example, confine the 
child for days and weeks to tho monotonous exercise of forming the 
straight perpendicular hno of the Icttci P, before it is allowed to try its 
skill upon the circular pait of tho letter? Will it not be likely to suc- 
ceed quite as soon in forming tho entire letter, when it is allowed the 
pleasure of alternating the oxeicisos ? What is needed is care in form- 
ing each part ; and tliis, wo lliink, will soonest bo acquired when the pu- 
pil <»an see the i elation of each part to tho whole. Moreover, tho child 
secs no icaaon m making a long soiios of straight linos, and wearies of 
them ', but let him see how straight and curved linos arc needed to form 
letters, and he will bo inteicsted in making them as aceurato as possible. 

* Tho hotter a is found on this Chart 20 times ; n, 8 ; c, 8 , i>, 8 ; lo, 
27; F, 5; <i, 10, n, 0; t, 12; ,r, 1 ; K, 5; i., 10, ar, 0; N, 0, o, 20; r, 
0 ; Q, 1 ; u, 12 ; s, M ; t, 8 , v, 8 1 v, 2 ; w, 7 , x, 8 , y, 8 , 2 , 1=229 
Ictteis. 
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age to them. When they have acquired some degreo of 
steadiness, draw paiallel horizontal lines on the blackboard, 
and let them draw the letters between them, as a guide. 
Then let the pupils draw similar linos. 

While this series of drawing exercises is progressing 
from day to day, the exercises on Chart No. II. should be 
taken up ; for the more familiar pupils become witli the 
words, the easier will they learn the letters which compose 
them. They thus learn the letters after they know their 
t^es^ which is much better than the old, arbitrary, and te- 
dious method formerly practiced. 

The pupils will thus have learned, from this Chart, to 
ciXL WORDS AT SIGHT, as thoy tell the names of fmniliar ob- 
jects; to NAME THE LETTERS OF THE AlPIIABKTJ tO COUNT; 
and to make a beginning in Drawinc^ or writing. In the 
mean time they may have received some exercises on Chart 
No. IL, to which we now proceed. 


OHARTNo.il reading-: FIRST LESSONS. 

This Chart embraces the First Series of Lessons in Head- 
ingi which is here arranged in six progressive Divisions. 

First Division of the Cfifirt 

Reading. — l. Teacher points to tlio word cap^ and asks 
the pupils to name it. They say “ lie points to the 

word eat^ and they name that also. lie tells them the word 
between those two is and, and then asks them to road the 
Ime (or phrase), which they now readily do. Thoy then, 
by the aid of the pictures, easily read all the linos or phrases 
in the first division. 

2. Cover the pictures by a strip of paper, and require 
them to road without tlieir aid. 

3. Also cover the words, and lot thorn form the plirasos 
by the aid of the pictures. 

Oral Composition.— -4. Turn bade to Chart No.T*, and 
require the pupils to form the words th<u‘(s tAvo by two, 
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into similar plirascs, connecting them by and^ and repeat- 
ing them aloud — omitting, of course, the adjectives led, 
blue, pink, etc. Thus, “ face and cage,” quail and snail,’’ 
‘‘ arm and chair,” etc. 

Spelling. — 5. They may now name the Utters in the 
words oil Chart No. I., and pronounce the words, still hav- 
ing the Chart before them. 

C. When they can thus sjicll out the words with consid- 
erable facility, cover tlic toords^ and, letting them see the 
pictured representations only, require them to name the 
letters from mcmoiy, and tell what words they form. 

7. It would now be avcU for the pupils to be supplied 
with Typo Letter-cards, each card containing, on each side, 
the same letter of the alphabet. If they have these, place 
before them a largo number of those cards, and, allowing 
them to look at the Chart, let them select and arrange 
these cards on the table, desk, or /mmc, prepared for the 
purpose, so as to form the words on Chart No.L* 

8. Next, cover the words on the Chart, and let the pupils 
form them with the cards, by the aid of the pictures only. 

9. Lot them spell out the words, and form the phrases, in 
the first division of Chart No. IL, in a similar manner; first 
looking at the pictures and words, and, secondly, having the 
words covered. 

Printing and Drawing.— lo. Let the pupils print the 
words in tins division on their slates, and on the black- 
board, being careful to use a long pencil, and to hold it as 
they should hold a pen. This should be done, not as a task, 
but as a recreation ; and if the pupils should occasionally 
leave this oxeroiso for rude attempts at picturing animals, 

♦ A “Composing-frame’* has been prepared for the purpose of holding 
the Type Lcttcr-cards, which latter aro to bo arranged by the pupil so 
as to form words and sentences A box of the accompanying Letter- 
cards contains not only the capitals and small letters, but also the marks 
of ])unctuation, accents, inflections, etc , and all made of their proper 
relative height and width, to coiicspond with lypz of the same size of 
font. The pupils will find the use of these Lettor-caids and Frame an 
agreeable pastime, and the most practically useful and interesting of aU 
spoiling oxeroisos. 
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or any other appropriate objects, they should bo allowed 
to do so without censure. Lot them draw oii their slates 
as much as they choose Give them Chart No. X. to copy 
from, in accordance with the directions, p. 52-3. 

Counting.— 11. Let the pupils, during the in-occding o.\- 
ercises, count the letters in each word; then in each liiu'; 
and, finally, in the whole division. 

Second J>ivision of the Gluirt. 

Reading, — l. The pupils will easily road these phrases, 
as the words and pictures are all cady familiar to theiii. 

2. Cover the pictures, and let them i ead the words. 

3 Cover the words, and let thorn fonn the i>hrasoB by 
the aid of the pictures. 

Oral Composition. — 4. Turn back to Chart No. 1., and 
let the pupils, in a series of exorcises, give to eiudi iioun 
there some descriptive term; thus forming phrases similar 
to those in the Second Division of Chart No. II. Also let 
them give to each noun as many descriptive terms as they 
can ; as, a ved cap, a Ijlue cap, a white cap, a bhtek cap, an old 
cap, a Tmo cap, a dirty cap, a soMwr'e cap, a nUjhUim, etc. 

Spelling. — 5. Lot the pupils name tlio letters, and pro- 
nounce the words in this division, being careful to avoid a 
monotonous or drawling tone. 

6. Let them do the same when the words are covered. 

7. Let them, while looking at the Chart, use the cards in 
forming the same jihrascs. 

8. Lot them do the same from memory, with the words 
covered. 

Printing and Drawing. — 9. Let the pupils print the 
words, and fonn the phrases in this division on thcfir slates, 
and on the blackboard. Let them hold the pencil propiiriy. 
IJso Chart No. X., according to directions, ]). 62-3. 

Counting. — ^Lot the pupils count the h'ttors in each word, 
each lino, and in the whole division, as before, 

Tlhird and Fourth DmMmis. 

Divisions Three and Pour should bo gone tlu'ough with 
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in a manner similar to the Second Division. The few new 
words will now be easily learned. 

Fifth JDimsion. 

Here are the first complete smtences that we have pre- 
sented, and they are given without illustrations. 

Red-ding. — ^These exercises may be similai* to the pre- 
ceding. Let the pupils also name the words when pointed 
out to them promiscuously. This will show whether they 
recollect the word from its form^ or from its position in the 
sentence. 

Oral Composition. — Let the pupils form similar declara- 
tive sentences with the verb to he (is and are), using, as the 
subjects^ the nouns given on Chart No. I. Thus : The cat 
is tame.” The bat is quiet or, “ is sitting,” etc. “ Those 
Iambs are tame.” “That cat is cunning,” etc. This will 
exercise their ingenuity, and, while it will form a pleasant 
recreation, it will give them some ideas of writing compo- 
sitions. 

Spelling, — ^This should now be done chiefly by the aid of 
the Type Letter-cards (if the school has them) ; first form- 
ing the sentences in this Fifth Division, and afterward oth- 
ers similar to them. Spelling them aloud may also be prac- 
ticed. 

Printing and Drawing. — ^Let the pupils print the sen- 
tences in tliis division on their slates, and on the blackboard 
— using a long pencil, and holding it as a pen. ^ 

Lot them print as many of the new sentences, similar to 
thorn, as they can. Directions for Drawing^ see p. 52 - 3 . 

Countingi — ^The same as in the former divisions. 

Sixth Fimsion. 

Reading, — As only two new words, “ pet” and “ new,” 
arc found in this division, the pupils will have littlo diffi- 
culty in reading all the sentences. 

Ijot them also name the words when pointed out to them 
promiscnoiisly. 

Oral Composition. — l. Let the pupils, by referring to 
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Chart No. L, form as many sentences as they can similar 
to those in this Sixth Division, giving to each noun used 
two descriptive teiuis or adjectives. As, Au old blue cap. 
A new wii e cage, A large ripe pear, A pretty piiik chair. 
A large ii on box. A poor little fly, etc. 

2. Also let them separate the dcsciiptive ternis. Thus; 
A large and shaggy dog. A largo and gentle ox. A fresh 
and pretty rose. A tall and lean hound. A sly and cun- 
ning fox. A fierce and roarmg lion, etc. 

3. Let them use the verb to he with these latter exor- 
cises. Thus : The dog is large and shaggy. The rose is 
fresh and pretty, etc. These may be found ratlici diflicmlt 
exercises for pupils at this stage of their progress, ns it 
may not be easy for them to find two dcscri])tivo terms 
which they can use with each noun ; but if they accomplisli 
only a little with these exercises, that little will bo %\aluablo 
to them, and piohably all that their capacities require. 

When they have carried those exercises from Chart No. 
I. sufficiently far, let them form similar sentonees with 
nouns of their own selection. 

Spelliug, — ^The cards should be used to form, first, tho 
sentences in the Sixth Division, and afterward others sim- 
ilar to them. The words may also bo spelled aloud. 

Printing and Drawing.— The sanao as in tho Fifth Di- 
vision. 

Counting. — ^The same as in the former divisions. Also 
let them now count two divisions consecutively; then 
three, four, fi^ve, and finally all the letters on tho Chart. 


OHAETNo.III BEADING: SECOND LESSONS. 

Reading. — ^THs Chax't contains all tho wmrds on tho first 
Chart, and is designed to bo used chiefly iii coimoetion 
with the first, ns before explained, for tho purposes of t est- 
ing the knowledge which pupils have of tho wonla when 
seen apart from the illustrations. 

The pupils should also use this Chart for soparato road- 
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ing exercises until tliey become perfectly familiar with all 
the words. The teacher should be careful that the pupils 
do not let their voices fall at the commas. The voice re- 
ceives the rising inflection at the commas, and the falling 
at the pciiod. Hero are presented the first capital letters, 
which will now be gradually learned from this and the fol- 
lowing Charts, without calling special attention to them. 
The exercises here are numhered from 1 to lY inclusive. 
Let the pupils learn tlie meaning of these figures. They 
have already learned to county and should now begin to 
make an application of the figures. 

Oral Composition! — l. Let each pupil take lino itsTo. 1, 
and connect an adjective, or some other descriptive word 
or words, with each noun, repeating the same aloud. Thus, 
“ A blue cap, an old cat, a long-eared bat, two tame lambs, 
and a gray rat.” 

Let them go through with the entire Chart in this man- 
ner. 

2. Lot each pupil take the words in the first line, and 
form them into clauses like the following, repeating them 
aloud, and connect the whole in one general sentence. 
Tims : “ A cap for the boy, a cat to catch mice, a bat m 
the air, some lambs in the field, and a rat in his hole.” 
“ The arm of a man, a chair for the parlor, a ripe pear on 
the tree, and the claw of an eagle,” etc. 

Let them go through with the entire Chart in this man- 
ner. This will exorcise the ingenuity of the pupils, and 
call forth a proper spirit of emulation. 

Spelling.— The type-cards should now be used to form, 
first, the sentences on the chart, and then, as indicated 
above, others formed by the pupils. This will require 
them to -use some of the capital letters, and also to spell 
some new words. If they are at first unable to spell these 
words, they may go for assistance to the teacher, who 
should print them on the blackboard, or let some older pu- 
pil do it. The pupils will then be able to form these words 
with their <‘ards, while the very difliculties which they have 
encountered will lead them to observe words more closely, 

r>2 
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and to see the importance of being able to spoil them. 
They may also spell the woids aloud. 

Printing and Drawing.*— While some are setting up 
the sentences with the type-cards, otheis should print thorn 
on their slates or on the blackboard. Do not ibrget to re- 
quire them to hold the pencil properly. In these exercises 
be careful to use the figures where they can bo properly 
used to number the exercises. 

Counting, Adding, and the Use of Figures.— The pu- 
pil is now supposed to be able to oou9it^ perhaps as far as 
a hundred. He has also learned something of the use of 
figures to designate numbers. To extend this knowledge 
farther, let the pupil set up with the Type Letter-cai ds, or 
print on the blackboard, the first lesson of Chart No. II., 
“ Cap and Cat.” Let him count the letters in the lino, and 
place the number, 9, at the end of it. Let him also i)ut the 
number of letteis in each word under the word, and at the 
right the whole number, 9 . Teach him that three letters 
and three letters more make six letters, and that six let- 
ters and three letters make nine letters. 

Let him continue these exercises throughout both Chart 
No. II. and Chart No. IIL lie will thus, with the little as- 
sistance which he will now bo likely to obtain at 
soon learn to count and to add with considerable facility ; 
for when children are once put in the way of counting 
things, they are apt to teach themselves fast enough. All 
those exercises in numbers may be carried on in connection 
with or supplementary to the counting and adding of beans, 
pebbles, or other real objects, as indicated iu the instruc- 
tions given in Calkins’ Primary Object Lessons, beginning 
with page 138 . 

In such exercises the pupil should not bo kept hae7c for 
the sake of going through any regular sgstem. The teach- 
er must exercise his own judgment in this matter, and 
adapt his instructions to the capacities of his pupils. 
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OHAET No. IV. BEADING: THIRD LESSONS. 

[Fu conncctloQ with tho exercises on this Chart, the pupils may take up the early 
Reading Lessons in tho Pnmoi, oi Fust Roadei They may also begin with the ex- 
ercises on Chart No. VII , Elementary Sounds, see page 43.] 

In tlic third series of Reading Lessons 'we enter upon 
more extended and complete sentences, which present the 
first exercises in docution proper. For the principles of 
tho wflections here presented, and the importance of early 
attention to them, we refer to the Directions to the Teach- 
er,’’ “ Prefaces,” etc., together with Reading Lessons, in the 
Piimer and First and Second Readers of the “School and 
Family Series.” 

Reading. — ^Hcrc are fifteen mhjects^ presented by fifteen 
illustrations, with a shprt reading lesson on each. 

1. Let a pupil try to lead the first lesson. If he fails in 
any of tho words, let another try. If none can do it, the 
teacher should tell them tho new words, and then have 
thorn read the line, and at tho same time point out each 
word in it. They may also point out and name the words 
backward, (Tho teacher may find it desirable to cover up 
all tho linos or lessons below the one which the pupils are 
reading.) 

2. Let them go through all the fifteen lessons in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

3. As soon as they know all tho words in a line, the teach- 
er should read tho lino domtionally^ giving the proper in- 
lloctions, emphasis, etc., and should require the pupils to 
imitate liiin. Notice that tho words printed in italics are 
to bo pronounced with more ompliasis than the others. 
Let the teacher illustrate tho rising and falling infl.cctions 
by a variety of examples, and have the pupils imitate him.* 

* Tho teacher should make himself perfectly familiar with Rules I. 
and II , page 8, and Rules III. and IV , page 22, of tho Second Read- 
er, together with tho abundant illustrations that aic given He may 
gradually e3C])lam these lules to the pupils in simple language, so that 
they may begin to ap])ly the inflections to their own compositions, espe- 
cially in tho two Unth of questions. 
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4. Let each pupil read all the lessons coriBecutively, be- 
ing careful to give the inllcctions and cmpliasis propciily, 
and avoiding the least appearance of monotony or a dr^l^vl- 
ing tone. 

Oral Composition and Writing.— i . Call upon a pupil to 
tdl something about the Pictiu e N o. 1 (the subject) dillbrcnt 
from the lesson given. Thus, “Three boys are running after 
the dog and the pig.” Teacher, or some older pupil, may 
print the same on the blackboard. Another pupil may also 
tell something about it ; and if his imagination should help 
him a little, his “ composition” will probably be the better fur 
it. He examines the picture closely, and makes up a com- 
position something like the following: “The pig’s mouth is 
open. The dog holds the pig by the ear, and makes the 
pig squeal.” Teachei, or some older pujiil, prints this on 
the blackboard. Call the attention of the pupils to the 
pauses used. Tell them when the period is used, when 
the comma, etc, ; the apostrophe also, if it should bo used. 

2. if ext take the second picture, and lot the pupils form 
compositions from that as the subject. Encourage them 
to put some questions into their compositions, like those in 
the readmg lesson. Thus: “Ann is feeding the hens. 
There are two hens and a rooster. Why does not the 
rooster eat'? What is Ann feeding the hens with'? Is it 
corn'? She carries the corn in hex apron,” etc. Euc(mr- 
age the pupils to notice and teU as many tilings about 
Ann, the engravings, etc., as they can. As, for example: 
“Ann has no bonnet on. She has long curly hair, and a 
short dress,” etc. These may bo printed on the boai d, or 
set up with the Type Letter-cards, with the 2 >ropcr pauses, 
inflections, interrogations, etc., which should bo exiilainod 
to the pupils. 

3. In a similar manner, all the illustrations should bo 
taken up as subjects for compositions. 

4. The teacher may also call the attention of pupils to 
Veal objects, in the school-room or elsewhere, and i’<Kinir<» 
them to notice them carefully, and make up verbal compo- 
sitions about them, stating as many things or facts about 
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them as they can. As soon as the pupils have learned to 
form the script letters, Chart 17o. IX., they may -write out 
some of these compositions. See directions foi script writ- 
ing, jiago 60. 

Spelling. — 1. A use of the Type Letter-cards, as hefore 
directed, in setting up, not only the lessons given on the 
Chart, hut also such compositions as the pupils may form, 
will furnish a very valuable couise of spelling exercises. If 
they fail in setting up the new words correctly, aid them. 

2. The teacher may also have them spell aloud both the 
words on the Chart, and the now words used. 

Printing and Drawing. — ^Lot the pupils juint (or write-, 
if they have yet learned the script letters, Chart Xo.IX.) 
the lessons of this Chart on their slates, and on the hlack- 
hoai d, putting in the oi}imher$ (figures) for the lessons, and 
l)aying i>articular attention to the capital letters. They 
should be told when to use the capitals. The pupils may, 
voi y likely, undertake to make drawings of some of the ii- 
lustratioua given here. They should he allowed to do so, 
but without much special encouragement yet. It is suj)- 
posed that they are now acquiring some facility m making 
Utters / and when they can make these pretty well, they 
will be all the better prepared picture or object drawing. 
In all their marking, or picture-making, it is impoitant that 
they should use a long pencil, and hold it as they should 
hold a pen. 

Numbers. — ^In setting up a Imo with the Typo Letter- 
cards, or in printing it, they may put the figures denoting 
the number of letters in a line at the end of the line; also 
the number in each word under the avoi d. They may next 
add the figures aloud, and see if they can make thoir sum 
equal the number which they obtained in counting the let- 
ters. The teacher should vary those exercises as the ca- 
pacities of his pupils require. 
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OHAET No.V. EEApiNG: FOTJETH LESSONS. 

[Tlie Koadang Lessons in the Primer, or First Roadci, should ho continued in con- 
nection with the exercises on this Chart Also the excicises on Flementaiy Sounds, 
Chart No VII See page 43 ] 

The reading lessons in this Fourth Series are somewhat 
more full than those of the preceding Chart, hut they in- 
troduce no new principles. 

Reading. — Call the attention of the pupils to the subject 
of Eeading Lesson No. 1. Let them notice, i)ai ticularly, the 
illustrations, and th&i^ read the lesson. (While the pupils 
are engaged with any one lesson, it may ho advisahlo to 
cover up the lessons below it, so that tlieir attention may 
he given exclusively to the one lesson.) 

Oral Composition and Writing.— Let them now form 
verbal compositions on the subject of No. 1, in the manner 
directed for the preceding Chart. If they have learned the 
soiipt letters, Chart No. IX., let them wiito out some of 
these compositions. 

Spelling. — ^ITsc the Type Letter-cards to set up this les- 
son, and also other lessons or compositions on the subject 
of No. 1. Also spell aloud the words. 

Printing and Drawing. — ^Lot the pupils print or write 
Lesson No. 1, and also others which they may form on the 
same subject. For Drawing, sec directions, page 52-Ji. 

Numbers. — ^Tho pupils having set up Lesson No. i with 
the type-cards, or printed it, let them count the letters in 
each line, placing the number at the end. Then let thorn 
place under each word the figure denoting the uiuuber <d’ 
letters in it. Next, lot them add aloud the figures in this 
latter row, and see if they can obtain the same number ns in 
ewnting the letters. This is addition^ mi\ 2 >Tovin{/ it. The 
teacher should show them how to wiito down numbers 
larger than 9. 

All the foregoing exorcises on the subject of Lesson No. 1 
maybe carried on nearly simultaneously with a largo class; 
or so many of them as may bo nocossary to k<K'p tlic class 
fully occupied. They may occupy several days. After 
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No. 1 has thus been disposed of, carry on, in a siTnilaT man- 
ner, a series of exercises for each of the remaining five sub- 
jects on this Chart. Pay attention to the inilections, etc., 
as before directed. 

Functnation and Capitals. — It is now time to begin to 
pay some attention to these; for as the pupil sees t.LnTn 
used, he will naturally wish to know why they are used, 
and when they should bo used. Point out the peHod, and 
comma, and mt&rrogation point, on the Chart ; show how 
they are usually made in books, and explain their uses. 

Toll them that the eom/ma marks the smallest grammat- 
ical division in written or printed language, and that where 
it is found there should usually bo a short pause in reading. 
(Wo would have omitted the word “ grammatical” in the 
above definition, il’ wo could have made the definition cor- 
rect without it.) 

The pmod, which is placed at the close of a sentence, 
shows that a full pause, or full stop, should be made there. 

Point out the interrogation point; tell them that “to in- 
terrogate,” means “to ask a question,” etc.; and that the 
interrogation point is placed at the end of a sentence which 
asks a question. 

The pupils began the use of words without any capital 
letters. Explain now the gemral rules only for using cap- 
itals ; such as, the first letter of a word after a period ; 
names of persons and places ; the pronoun /, and the in- 
teijoction 0. 


OHAET No. VI. EE APING: FIFTH LESSONS. 

CTho Roadinpf X^osBons in tho Piiraoi, or First Reader, eliould be oontmuod in con- 
noction with the cxoiciflos on tliw (Jbart Tha||ijacher should pay spocial attention to 
the dlrcctiouB given in tlio Rcadora fox avoiding a drawlmg and rnoTiotmovs manner 
of roading, especially with beginners, Oontmuo the oxorcisea on the Elomontaiy 
Boundrt.] 

Tho Tleacling Lghroiis in this Fifth and last SoricR present 
a RtUl greater variety than those of tho fourth Chart. 

Reading. — Call the attention of tho pupils to tho subject 
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of the first Keading Lesson, No. 1. Lot them notice, par- 
ticularly, the illustration, and then read the lesson ; being 
careful to read in a natural and spirited manner, giving the 
inflections, etc. All the capital letters are given here ; and 
those which pupils are not already familiar with, they should 
now leai'n. 

Olral Composition and Writing.— Lot tlio pupils now 
foim verbal compositions on the subject of No. 1, hi the 
manner directed for Chart No. IV. If they have learned 
the script letters, Chart No. IX., let them write out some 
of these compositions. 

Spelling. — Use the Type Letter-cards to set up this les- 
son, some of the compositions on the subject, and the cap- 
ital letters. Also spell aloud the words. 

Printing and Drawing. — ^Let the pupils print or wiite 
the Lesson No. 1, including the capital letters, and other 
lessons or compositions which they may form on the same 
subject. Do not let them fall into the habit of holding their 
pencil improperly. For Drawing, see directions, p. 52-3, 

Numbers. — Let the pupils continue the exercises of 
counting the letters in each line of the lesson, and adding 
the numbers denoting the letters in the several words in 
the lesson, as directed for Charts No.IV. and No. V. 

In a similar manner go through with all tho lessons on 
this Chart; after which, introduce tho subject ofNiunbcrs 
again, with the following exercises : 

1. Count the words m each lesson, and set down their 
numbers. Then add these numbers, and tell tho number 
of loords in all the lessons. 

2, Count the UtUrs in each lesson, and set down their 
numbers. Then add all these numbers, and tell tho num- 
bei’ of UtUrs in aU the lessons. 

These exercises will ro< 3 piiro some instruction from tlio 
teacher in setting down larger numhors than the pupils 
have previously been accustomed to, and in carrying one 
for every ten. The first regular oxeroisos in addltUm arc 
thus introduced, and without any necossif.y for a soparato 
Chart of Numbers, Moreover, tho exercises in figures arc 
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thus practical^ as the jSgures arc here the representa- 
tives of the numbers of well-known objects. We would 
recommend, in the exercises in numbers at this early stage 
of the pupil’s progress, that figures should not be used ab- 
stractly, but be made to represent, in all cases, certain ob- 
jects with which the pupil is already familiar. 

The teacher may now introduce other exercises in num- 
bers, adapted to the capacities of his pupils. He may, for 
example, select such groups of words as “ cat, cage;” “ cat, 
quail “ cat, yellow cat, reading,” etc. Let the pupils 
count the letters of the words in each group, and tell the 
difference in the number between cat and cage^ cat and 
quail^ etc.; then the difference between the number of 
words in one lino, and those in another Ime ; then the dif- 
ference between the number of letters in one line, and those 
in another line ; thence proceed to the words and letters in 
entire lessons ; thence to the words and letters on entire 
charts, etc. Such exorcises will interest pupils much more 
than such as require them to deal with alstract numbers 
only. Tho idea of the difference between the number of 
letters in one word, and tho number in another word, is 
fiist acquired by the pupil; and then^ when the want is 
felt, an eoep^^ession for this idea is sought. This is the true 
object method. 

Punctuation, Capitals, etc. — A more full account of tho pauses, 
cflpitalB, etc , may now bo given, and their uses illiistiated, as fai as can 
bo done, horn tho present Chait. Here arc presented the covma^ semi- 
colon, colon, period, interrogation and exclamation points, tho rising and 
fallmg inJlecUons, fimpliatic words, and the hyphen The following may 
md tho teacher m explaining to the pupils the uses of these marks. For 
full information on this subject, however, we would advise him to read 
‘‘A Treatise on English Punctuation, by John Wilson ” 

Tho comma (,) marks tho smallest giammatical division in written or 
punted language, and usually represents a short pause in reading or 
speaking 

'The '^nniiolon (,) is used to separate such parts of a sentence as aic 
Romowliat less closely connected than those sepaiated by a comma. It 
is also ficqucntly placed between two or moie distinct paits of a sen- 
lonco, when these paits, or any of them, aio divisible by commas into 
smaller iiortions. 

Tho colon () is used in a sentence between paits loss connected than 
those which are divided by a somicolon, but not so indopendont as sep- 
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arate, distinct sentences. Thus “It is not a cloak, nor a coat: it is a 
shawl ” The following are good illustiations of the use both of the co- 
ion and of the semicolon 

Avoid affectation , for it is a contemptible weakness 

Avoid affectation : it is a contemptible weakness. 

The omission of the conjunction Jot icquues us to change the pause 
from a semicolon to a colon 

The yerwd (0? or point, indicates the end of a completo and in- 
dependent sentence. It is also to be used after cvciy abbieviatcd woid, 
as Wm. for William, Mass, for Massachusetts. 

The tnterrogaiion point (?) is placed at the termination of eveiy ques- 
tion. 

The exclamation point (!), indicating passion or emotion, is placed 
after expressions denoting any sudden or stiong emotion 

The hyphen (-) is used to join the constituent paits of ceitain com- 
pound and deiivative woids ; and also to divide woids into sjllublcs for 
the purpose of exhibiting then pi enunciation Thcie are many com- 
pound words which weie originally wiitten with a hyphen, but which are 
now presented to the eye as one woid, as hoohsclkr^ nobkman^ etc. 


CHAKT Ko.Vn. BLBMENTAEY SOUNDS. 

lit la of considerable hnpoitance that the child should ho c^oicisod in tlxo olomontary 
sounds of our language, but thoao exercises should bo intiodiieod after tUo child has 
learned to call woida with considoiablo facility ; and they should bo conlmucd in con- 
nection with, and as an adjunct of, his leading lessons, until both his oar and his voice 
have received tho proper degree of tiouung Seo page 9, and also pages J 

Chart No. Vn. is designed to represent tho principal ele- 
mentary sounds of our language, and to funiwh exorcises 
by \rhich the ear may bo trained to distinguish tlicra in 
spoken language, and the organs of voice to utter them, 
■when combined in ■words, ■with the propriety of good usage. 
Correct enunciation is the basis of all good reading ; but 
this is equally removed from an affected nicety of articula- 
tion on tho one hand, and a careless and slovenly maiuior 
on the other. Both extremes are to bo avoided. 

In the following exercises in articulation, care sliould bo 
taken to give tho elementary sounds, when uttered sepa- 
rately, just that degree of force and prominence which 
they have when combined with others in tho representa- 
tive words, when those words are uttered clearly and dis- 
tinctly in Elocutionists, in pronouncing tho 

words separately, frequently tho elementary sounds 
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— especially the vowel sounds — (ixv beyond what is appro- 
priate in good reading ; and tins is apt to produce an un- 
natural and alTected articulation in their pupils. Give the 
elements just that degree of prominence which they have 
when the words which contain them are uttered in a neatly 
spoken mitence. 

EXERCISES ON THE CHART. 

I VOWELS OR VOCALS * 

Long Sounds of the Vowels. 

1. Let the teacher, using a pointer, point separately, and 
in order, to the first word in the first column, the accom- 
panying vowel in the second column, and the word in the 
tlnrd column, while, at the same time, the pupils in concert 
pronounce each distinctly, thus, “ mind, I, ice,” giving to 
the vowel in the middle column the same sound that it has 
in each accompanying word. Pass over the three columns 
in this manner. 

2. Pass over the second and third columns, repeatedly, 
in the same manner, beginning with the vowel sound. 

3. The teacher points to the words afo, etc., and 

the pupils utter the corresponding elementary vowel sounds 
only, in this manner going through the entire hst. The 
vowel sounds are so arranged as to correspond with the 
order of the changes in the position of the mouth in their 
formation, that when one sound is finished the mouth will 
be in the proper position for commencing the next sound. 

4. Combine each of the elementary long vowels with all 
the aspirates and sub-vocals, excepting Zh andiV^. Thus, 
the teacher tells the pupils to take P, and, connecting it 
with each long vowel, to pronounce the syllables thus 
formed, and then to utter the vowel sound separately. As 
the teacher points to the words ea% ede^ air^ ami^ etc., 
the pupil pronounces pi, i ; p6, c ; pa, a ; pd, 3. ; pa, a, etc. 

♦ A vowel is a smooth emission of sounding hroatli, modified, hut 
not obstructed by the oi gaus of speech.” — (JraJiam^ They produce what 
are called the jmie tom$. 
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5. Next, in a similar manner, have tlic vowel sounds 
ce(l6 the aspirates and consonants , but select su(‘h aspirates 
and consonants only as aio appropriate for this purpose. 
Thus, taking P, the pupil i)rononnces ij) (ipc) I ; ep (epe) e, 
etc. 

Short Sounds of the Vowels. 

Next take up the short sounds of the vowels, and go 
through with them also, in five series of exorcises, similar 
to those already given for the long sounds. 

Double Sounds. 

These may be treated in a similar manner. 

Additional Exercises. 

Now let the teach ei exeicise the pitpils on the woids given on Chart 
No. I , in a manner similai to the com sc pist marked out. 

I A —Next let him lequno the pupils to wute on the blackhoard, or 
set up with the Ty])o Lcttei-caids — 

1 All the words they can whicli give the sound of long ti, as lu ale, 
ape, halt, date, slate, gate, tame, flame, wfivc, save, whale, etc.* If' they 
wute them, let them make the appiopnute miuk ovei the vowel. If they 
set them up on the comiiosmg-fiamc, let them designate each ftoru^s by 
a flguie, as they aie designated, lioio 1 for ii, 2 foi a, foi a, 4. oi it, et(* 

2 Proceed in the same mannei with those which give the somul of 
the Italian or giave a, as arm, ham, faim, fai, father, sliii, car, jai, 
haipy, hard, maityi. 

3 Those which give the sound of head ns in all, cidl, fall, tall, 
spiawl, squall, haul, walk, talk, waim, Bwaim 

4 Those which give the sound of short it, ns in itt, fitt, litd, liitt, Slit, 
citt, sad, niitn, pan, tan, can, cany, began, natuial. 

5. Those which give tlie sound of long a befoic r, as m flir, care, ftlic, 
flir, bcii, b§.ie, p^ii, stair, stare, diie, compaio, foihcar, declare, 

C. Those which give the sound of a (intermediate between a and U), 
as m ask, last, fast, past, pass, grass, biaucli, chant, advance, lance, slau- 
del t 


* The teacher, at least, should bo supplied with a dietionaiy which 
gives the vowel sounds of all words m the langtuigo. Tt is unfortunate 
that all the dictionuucs do not agico in giving the same signs to repre- 
sent the same sounds. Wo have adojited, heie, the signs used in se\eral 
ofWcbstor’s dictionai les, and cspccmlly the Prououiieiiig uiKUlcfimiig 
Dictionary,” edited by Pi of, Goodiich, 
f With lespoct to this class of words there is much diversity among 
orthocpibts, and also among good speakors, sumo giving to many of 
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[Give words m which a has the sound of shoit 6 ; as in what, wash, 
swan, swamp, swap, swash, swallow, quality, was, wan, quadi angle, scal- 
loj), chaps Do not confound them with the sound of a in swai d, swaim, 
fall ' 

11 E —7. Those which give the sound of long e, as m eat, me, beaid, 
key, mete, seal, Idar, keep, beet, beat, beef, leaf, piocccd, precede, indeed, 
beneath 

8. Those which give the sound of shott C, as in nCt, mSt, m6n, mSi- 
ry, fndnd, sfill, tell, bSll, step, fi5t, brSad, tidad, hfiad, kfig, Idg, tSll, f^Sll, 
guSss, pi Css 

0 Those which give the sound of shoit e before r, as m hci, caith, 
teim, veige, veidiuc, piefei, coniei, heid, feivid, fein, keisey, meicy, 
mei chant 

[Give woids in which c has the sound of long a, as in tlieic, their, 
whcic, heir This is m accordance with both Webster’s Pictoiuil Edi- 
tion and Worcester,* but jicihaps the most common usage gives the e m 
these words the sound of a, in care In prey, suivcy, they, etc the e 
has cleaily the sound of long a ] 

III, I — 10. Those which give the sound of /on <7 i, as in ice, nice, lune, 
fine, nine, time, wine, isle, pile, tile, night, plight, tight, height, oblige. 

11. Those which give the sound of UioH i, as m pin, tin, ftu, since, 
wince, pit, sit, hit, fill, pill, mill, until, miss, hiss, mliioi, bid, hid 

[Give words in which i has the sound of long e, as in pique, machine, 
mien, maimo, antique, unique, caprice, bombazine, lavine, lontme, po- 
lice. 

Give words in which i has a shoit sound verging toward w, as in bnd, 
firm, sii, fir, dirt, girt, viituc, virgin, bestir ] 

IV 0 —12. Those which give the sound of long 6, as in old, told, 
mould, sold, note, denote, \otc, oh, no, dome, loam, course, loll, pdit, 
dOor, ilooi, yeoman, 

13 Those which give the sound of shotl o, as in nOt, 6n, bli5t, b6nd, 
fbud, pOnd, c5ial, fOx, ox, hot, nfivel, slidt, don, Odd, boiiow, moiiow, 
polish. 

14- Those which give the sound of b like long oo, as in move, piove, 
dispiovo, do, to, tomb, lose, who 

[Give woids in which o has a sound like short tt, as in dove, love, son, 
done, wefrm, docs, none, come, money 

Give woids m which o has the sound of u in bull. Ex wolf, woman, 
Wolsey. 

Give words in which o has the sound of broad a m call. Ex. nor, for, 
form, sort, ought, fought ] 

V. XT — 15. Those which give the sound of long fi, as in use, mute, 
cube, duty, unite, tube, tune, stilt, fume, piUe, hue, due, sue, lute, lulc, 


them the Italian sound of a as m far and father^ others giving them the 
short sound of a as in at, man, and others still, avoiding the two ex- 
tiemcs, giving it au mteimodiato sound, as wc have repiesented it 
* It may he well lor the teacher to omit foi the picscnt the oxamjdes 
in brackets, until the pupils have become lamihai with the sounds which 
are more stiictly elcmontavy. 
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rade, brute, true.* The Img u has the sound of approaching 

yoo, when it Ugins a syllable ; but m other cases it is dillunUt to distin- 
guish the sound of the y 

IG. Those which give the sound of short ii, as in sitn, tip, btlt, ttlb, 
ttin, hat, jtlst, dast, fan, gan, call, bazz, sang, thumb, vdlgar, lutiiy, 

Those which give the sound of o5te u, as in ])till, put, hull, full, 
bush, push, puss, could, would, should, sugar, Imtchoi. 

VI. — 18. Those which have the sound of on or Qn\ as m oui, sour, 
bower, howl, owl, foul, found, hound, pound, souncl, mound, noun. 

19. Those which have the sound of oy or o%, as in boy, toy, joy, annoy, 
destroy, convoy, oil, boil, toil, foil, soil, tuimoil. 

[Give words in which sw has the sound of long u, as in few, mow, dfw, 
pew, new, hew, ewe, slow, eschew ] 

The foiegoing exercises cairy the elemental y vowel sounds suluciont- 
ly far for the uses of the school-room ; but it must not be suj>])osc‘d tluit 
they represent all the vaiiations of sound given to each vowcL ( )nc vow- 
el sometimes takes the sound of another vowel. Piom Grahtim’s Tlionog- 
raphy wo quote the following : 

“Tho letter a has eight different sounds, as in tho following wortls*— 
mate^ mamy, pea e, at, Jai m, pauf, all, what. 

‘‘The letter e has six diflcient sounds, as in 7 nctc, pretty, they, met, 

her, time, , , . » t 7 

“The letter *has five different sounds, as lu machine, (/, (nrd, md, 
mion , 

“The letter o has nine different sounds, as in wornan, prm^ mp, ope, 
whole, son, move, women, one 

“The letter « has seven different sounds, as fn busy, bury, cut, rule, 
usage, persuade, pull, umte,^^ 


n. OONSOKAIilTS.J 

Tbe Aspirates, or Whl^ered Consonants. 

1. Let the teacher exercieo tho pupils in sotmding tho 
Aspirates in the same manner as tlm first oxoroiso was 

* VTorcoster says, “When u is piccedcd by r in the same syllable, it 
has the sound of oo in fooV'* Hence tho words rule, rude, biutc, true, lie 
pronounces rool, rood, hroot, troo. Although this pronunciation piovails 
in some quarters, wo do not think it has yet become established by tho 
usage of the majority of good speakers. It is well enough to recognize it, 
however, as some spoakeis aio veiy tenacious of it. 

+ Worcester makes a distinction between tho u in hurry and the « in 
sucli words as/wr, hurt, further, calling tho former tho short sound, and 
the latter the short and obtuse sound of u, Wc think tho difierenco, if 
there is any, too slight to require the distinctiou. 

t A consonant is a sound made by an omission of breath, while at tho 
same time there is either a complete or partial contact of tho vocal or- 
gans, which obsfrucl the breath m some dogico. None of the oouho- 
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given under the head of the ‘‘Long Sounds of the Vow- 
els.” Thus, articulate “ cap, p, pink,” givinff to p its C07> 
sona7it so^cnd only, 

r. To produce the separate sound of p, close the lips, and suddenly 
force them apart with the bieath Oi giadually sepaiate the sound of 
tlio syllable up, and finally diop the sound denoted by a Or attempt to 
pionounce the word pmK^ but go no faither than the sound of p, 

T To produce the sound denoted by t, separate the sound of t from 
cat or tea, Oi begin to pionounce and stop with the sound of t. 

I^. Sepaiate the sound of h from hen or oak. Thus, ken, k-en, k — cn, 
k — . 

Ch. Sopaiato the ck sound fiom latclu Or begin the pronunciation 
of and stop with the Ui sound. 

In this mannci the separate aspirate sounds may bo easily learned and 
utteied. 

2, Let the teacher now form for his pupils a series of ex- 
cises on the Aspirates similar to those given for the long 
sounds of the vowels. 


Sub-vocals. 

Let the teacher proceed with the Sub-vocals in the same 
manner as with the Aspirates. 

Composition. — ^Require those pupils who are old enough, 
to write compositions on the subjects in the foregoing ex- 
ercises on Chart No, VII. — ^telling what constitute mwds,^ 
some of the diilerent sounds given to eacli, what are conso- 

nants can be fully pi enounced without the help of a vowel; but when 
wo pronounce thorn as independently of a vowel as it is possible to do, 
wo find that the sound of one portion of them will bo that of a whisper, 
while the sound of the others will be given at the natural pitch of the 
voice, and will also contain more of a vocal articulation. 

Thus, notice the diffcionco in sounding p and h. Closing the lips, 
and suddenly forcing them apait with the breath, gives the sound of p^ 
and no sound is hoard until the actual opening of the Ups, But in sound- 
ing h an undertone or sort of murmui is made by the vocal ligaments 
hofoio the opening of the lips. Tliis difference has led to a division of 
the consonants into ‘‘Aspirates,” or whispered consonants, and “Con^ 
sonants” proper, or “ Sub-vocals ” 

I)r. Bush's classification of the elementary sounds is into twelve Tonic 
(vowel) liSoundH, foiut<'Oiv Sub-mic (sub-vocal) Wounds, and nine Atonic 
(aspUalic) Sounds. 
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nants^ how divided, character and xiso of the exercises on 
this Chart, etc. 


CHAET No.yilL PHONIC SPELLING. 

The system of written pho7iic$^ or phoncti(u% consists in 
'giving only Ofie distinct sign or roprcseiitatiou to ouch ele- 
mentary sound in the language. There are said to be 
about forty-six elementary sounds m the English language, 
and these would consequently require au alphabet of forty- 
six letters. In such an alphabet any one letter would al- 
ways represent the same sound. 

With our present system of orthography it is impossible 
to tell, from the wiitten or printed roprosentation of a word, 
how the word should ho pronounced, because frequently 
the same letter has, in dijaferont words, very difleront 
sounds, and the same sound is often represented by a great 
variety of combinations of letters. Thus the sound of long 
a is represented by no loss than sixteen diirerent signs. 
Thus, by a in mating^ a-e in mate^ (d in algh in 
straight, ao in gaol, au in gauging, au-c in gi(ug(*, ay in 
pray, aye in prayed, ea in great, ci in veil, cig in rvign, 
eigh in weigh, eighe in weighed, ey in they, and eye in co^ir 
veyed,^ 

In a similar manner, long d may bo shown to have fiov- 
enteeu dilFerent signs, lo7ig I sixteen, cte.. ; so that our lan- 
guage has not loss than three hundred signs to represent 
about forty-six elementary soundwS. On the other hand, to 
represent sixteen vowel sounds (as some give thcmi), our 
language furnislics hut five letters (a, e, i, o, n). Ah a iar- 
thcr instance of the anomalies in our language, the 
bination ough in the following couplet has seven difleront 
sounds : 

Thmqli the totinli cough an<l liurmgh plough mo throughf 
O’er life’s dark lough my comso I will piusno.” 

It has still another sound in the word hoaght, ITow should 
*** See Graham’s Hand-book of lMionof^ra}jliy, poKe 1 h 
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we knoW) therefore, how to pronounce the name of one of 
Eii.£^laiurs greatest statesmen, « Brougham Thus it might 
be Bro-am, Bruf-fam, Brof-fam, Brup-pam, Brow-am, Broo- 
am, Biock-am, or Braw-am. 

Phonic Spelling, or spelling by sound, as represented on 
Chait No. VIII., consists in uttering separately the rounds 
(and not the letters), and then combining them in the pro- 
nunciation of the word. Its chief utility consists in making 
the car thoroughly familiar with the elementary sounds of 
the language, and in producing a distinct and elegant artic- 
ulation. Chart No. VIII, is, therefore, merely an extended 
application of the principles illustrated in Chart No. VII. 

Exercises — 1 Let the tcachci*, pointing to the woid hat, pronounce 
It, and then leqiure the pupils to spoil it by sound, and also pronounce it. 
Continue ni thw manner thiougli all the vowel sounds icpiesented on 
the Oil ait. 

2 Undei the head of ** Combinations of Consonant Sounds,*’ pro- 
nounce, fast, each ekment separately, and then the whole woid Thus, 
m the word black, thei e aie four elements icpiescntod, ch foiming but one. 

3 Next, pronounce the consonants m groups, as indicated by their 
grouping. The leachei may extend such exercises to any length, by 
wilting additional woids on tlie blackboard, for the use of the pupils. 

Phonetic Analysis* — This is the opposite of phonic 
spelling, or synthesis, and consists in dividing words into 
their vocal elements. It directs the attention, especially, 
to those letters and combinations that have the same sounds 
and also to slight differences of sound, and is, therefore, a 
useful exercise in cultivating the car to nice discrimina- 
tion. Hero the student, in making the analysis, can not 
be guided at all by the conamon orthography, but by the 
sound only. 

The teacher may pronounce such words as aid, ail, air, 
ought, eyed, owed, food, edge, George, John, right, know, 
faint, all, claws, meed, caught, sight, condemn, tongue, 
rowed, etc., and require the pupils to give their spoken 
elements. Thus, ought has only two sounds ; though only 
two, etc. The teacher may write such on the board, or 
give thorn out by di(‘.tation.*^ 

An ob)(‘cti(m to the system of wiitten phonctica aoctna to be, that it 
furmshcB no means of dibUnguisluug between woids of different orthog- 

0 
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Wh6re pupils have been taught the phonetic alphabet, 
they may wiite the words in the phonetic letters. 

Composition-— Let pupils write compositions on this 
subject of Phonetics ; telling what it is ; the advantages in 
favor of having a phonetic alphabet; the objections that 
may be urged against it, etc. 


* CHAET ITo. IX. TOITING. 

Only a few specific directions need bo given for the use 
of this Chait. Wnting has been referred to in connection 
with the exercises on Charts Nos IV., V , and VI. ; and it 
is supposed that during these exercises the pii]nls will learn 
the use of the script letters. They should begin their use 
in the following manner : 

Having learned to recognize the words on Chart No.T., 
and to print their letters, they should next, in tlio same 
manner, learn to recognize them m their script Ibrms, and 
to make their script letters. Thus, lot them begin witli the 
word cap on the Writing Chart. They need not begin 
with the elementary straight and curved lines of the let- 
ters, but may make the entire letters, in whicli they will 
necessarily use all these dmentfs. The sixteen words 
given on the upper part of the Chai't contain all the let- 
ters of the alphabet. The use of the capitals will bo grad- 
ually learned in the same manner as the use of the printed 
Roman capitals. 

Pupils may practice writing the sixteen script words on 
their slates, or on the blackboard, having the Chart l)cforo 
them. They may next write them, beginning each with a 
capital letter. Sentences may also bo given them to write, 
having the Chart before them as a guide. One pupil may 
also set up sentences on the composing-frames with the Typo 

laphy and different moaning, that are pronounced aliko. Tlnw, 1 Vi ight^ 
nt6j right, write, arc wiittcn alike in phonoticH. However, it may be re- 
plied, wo must distinguish between them by the context, just as wo are 
compelled to do when they are spoken. 
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Letter-cards, and others may write them on the blackboard, 
on their slates, or on paper. 

The teacher should be very particular to have the pupils 
make the letters as neatly and as accurately as possible, 
from the very beginning^ and not allow them to form care- 
less habits of writing.* If they write with either a lead 
pencil or a slate pencil, they should have it long and sharp- 
pointed, and should be required to hold it as they would 
hold a pen. At the proper time pupils may be supplied 
with \oriting-hoohe. 

Writmg~7nasters usually direct their pupils to sit with the 

left side to the desk.” This is a constrained and unnat- 
ural position, and soon becomes wearisome ; the pupil then 
seeks relief by inclining his body forward, thereby con- 
tracting the lungs, and producing weakness of the chest, 
the forerunner of consumption. Several physiologists have 
very justly taken exceptions to such a position, as in viola- 
tion of well-known physiological rules. 

The most natural and easy position seems to be at a level 
and rather high table — the right side to the table, and the 
paper square with the table. This is the natural position 
usually taken by lawyers, copyists, etc., who have much 
writing to do. If an inclined desl bo used, we would ad- 
vise a position with the right side partiaUy to the desk, so 
that the elbow of the right arm may rest on the desk. In 
any case, the back should bo supported, and the body 
should be kept erect. 


OHAET No. X. mAwim. 

PART I. FIRST LESSONS IN DRAWINa. 

Some teachers begin their lessons in drawing with the 
formation 9 ! straight linos, vertical, horizontal, oblique, and 

* Wo have icpxcsontcd iho letter w in two forms • one an the word 
owlj and the otlier as seen in the alphabet Wo prefer the latter. Wo 
have f^ivcn on the Chart the “ Spencciian” foam of the letters. If the 
t<‘aehev should piefer any other forms, theie is no objection to his using 
them, if he can nuiKe them voiv ihuuIv. 
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angular, and these they follow with exercises in forming 
curved lines. Chart No. XI will furnish an ahundant vari- 
ety of such lessons, if teachers think best to follow this sys- 
tem. 

Others very justly object to this mode of teaching draw- 
ing as unnatural and devoid of interest to the pupil, and 
prefer to begin simultaneously with both kinds of lines, as 
they are found combined in the outlines of the forms of real 
objects, as we have represented them in the upper part of 
Chart No. X. It is not often that we arc required in draw- 
ing to make a continuous straight or curved line with one 
stroke of the pencil, and hence there is little icason for 
practicing upon such lines. 

If the picture of a cap like that on Chart No. I. bo given 
a child for a drawing lesson, the child, if it lias had no pre- 
vious instruction m drawing, will bo very apt to begin with 
making heavy black marks for the onllinc, and those marks 
will be very certain to be wrong. They arc thou so heavy 
that they can not be corrected, and the child lias to begin a 
new drawing. This will, perhaps, bo ctiually faulty, and 
another drawing will bo begun ; and so on until half a doz- 
en or more attempts have been made, and the child be- 
comes discouraged. 

The child should be taught to begin with making the 
faintest outline possible of some impoitant jiart of the pic- 
tino: it shoulu then examine this outline carefully, and, 
without rubbing out any thing, correct it by a now light 
tracing. Let it continue thus until the outlines of the 
whole picture are satisfactory. The correct tracings may 
then bo made a little firmer, like the outlines of the (%ap as 
given on this Chart. It will then be easy to fill up with 
lines of shading, as they are seen in the pictmo of the same 
cap on Chart No. I. Theso pencil linos of shading, howev- 
er, should ho made much lighter than they art*, in the en- 
graved and printed picture. Children are inclined to go 
to tho extreme of making a picture as black as ])OHHible. 
They should bo encouraged to make all their <Irawmgs 
Ughty oven when they are fully shaded ; and tlu7 should 
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be shown that the most striking parts of a picture arc usu- 
ally those which aio left almost or wholly white. 

After the pupil has drawn an outline of the cap, as in 
Chart No. X., and shaded it, as in Chart No. I, he should 
bo required to make a drawing, in the same order, of a 
real cap. 

After this introduction of the subject, we would advise 
that pupils should be icquircd to make diawmgs from Chait 
No. XIX of the forms of leaves, stems, roots, and flowers 
represented there, being careful to sketch the outlines very 
lightly at first ; and that after each drawing — if it be of a 
loaf, for example — a similar real leaf should be placed be- 
fore them as a copy, that they may thus be continually draw- 
ing fmn Nature. 

They may next return to Chart No. X., and copy, in or- 
der, the outlines of objects there represented. Aftdl- mak- 
ing one of tliose outlines, as directed with reference to that 
of the cap, and then shading it as shown elsewhere in the 
completed picture, the object itself, or some other familiar 
object, and a similar one if possible, should be placed be- 
fore them to copy. In all cases the picture should be used 
merely to teach the children how to draw similar natural 
ohjects.^ 

The complete picture of Xha pear, jug^ and /ace will be 
found on Chart No. 1. ; that of the^A in the Fifth Read- 
er, page 227 ; but that on Chart No. I. may be drawn as 
well. The completed picture of the cat may be found on 
Chart No. VI. ; that of the hoy reading on Chart No. V. ; 
domestic fowls on Chart No. XVII. ; and the horse, etc., on 
Chart No* XV. In drawing a picture of the human face, 

’»* Drawing?, as usually taught in our schools, is littlo more than copy- 
ing a rciy profitless exorcise, except as it does cultivate a taste 

foi pictuios or paintings generally ; but it fails in cultrvating a taste /ojp 
Natui c , and its utility is the very doubtful one of copying a copy, instead 
of copying the oiiginals. Drawing and painting lessons should have di- 
rect and constant refoicnco to di awing and painting fiom Nature; and 
if the system we hare hero so briefly sketched be tenaciously adhered to^ 
the desired results will not be diiOficult of attainment. 
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the eye should bo first drawn, as, if that should bo wrong, 
all the rest would bo spoiled. 

The teacher will find on the Charts, and throughout the 
School and Family Headers, a great variety of pictures, 
from which he may select copies for his pupils; and ho 
should be careful to select, in the early lessons, such as they 
are most familiar with, and of which they can find repre- 
sentatives in real objects in Nature to copy from* Lot 
them copy from the upper part of Chart No. XX. the parts 
of flowers as there represented, and then find similar parts 
to copy from in the natural flowers. Let them cojiy, iVom 
Chart No. XXL the forms of the roots of well-known 
plants, and let them biing in drawings of similar roots 
from Nature. Be careful to have thorn begin each picture 
by sTceitching the outlines very lightly / and do not let them 
shade any of them too heavily* Accustom them to copy 
much from Nature* Let them make drawings of books, 
tables, chairs, and desks, and of old fences, the stumps of 
trees, rocks, etc. They should not attempt buildings until 
they have learned something of PerspocUvo. 

PART IX. GROMISTRICAL BRAWING. 

Children delight to exercise their constructive powers in 
making things : the girls, in cutting out patterns and mak- 
ing dresses; the boys, in using the hammer and nails, the 
gimlet, the hatchet, the saw, the plane, the rule and com- 
passes, in i)lanmng and constructing toys and machines, and 
in making diagrams of geometrical figures, What their 
elders and superiors do, children not only desire to know 
ho^c to do, but they wish to do it also : labor — work — 
with them an instinct of their very being, fraught with 
health and happiness ; and if, throughout clnldhood and 
youth, they could have suitable training, by way of recrea- 
tion and amusement, in the principles and ])ra(itico of oon- 
STRUOTiON, they would not make the inefficient men and 
women that wo now class among the drones of society* 
The strong propensity, especially in boys, for using tools, 
and ^^maUng^^ things, should not, therefore, bo checked, but 
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judiciously guided and trained as a part of the business of 
their education. It will thus lead, naturally, and without 
impediment to any thing else useful, to those attainments 
in knowledge, and that skill in art, that combine to make 
the scientific and practical farmer, the master mechanic, or 
the engineer. Our educators should look more to this 
hitherto almost wholly neglected part of education.* 

Carrying out the above principles in part, under the head 
of Geombtrioal Drawing, on the Chart, wo have intro- 
duced some interesting and useful problems in lines and 
forms, for practice in the school-room. While these exer- 
cises are calculated to train the eye and the hand to accu- 
racy and neatness in drawing^ they will also cultivate the 
inventive faculties, and give children the gratification of 
knowing how easily some apparently diflBicult things are 
done; such^thiogs, dso, as will be apt to come up for use 
in many ways in their future studies, and in practical life. 
It should not be deemed sufficient for children to tdl hm 
these figures arc drawn. They should drmo them ; and for 
this purpose they should be provided with a ruler, also 
with a pair of dividers or brass compasses, to one leg of 
which a short lead pencil, shaved flat on one side, may be 
firmly tied, for drawing the circles. 

Wo would also further remind the teacher that the pu- 
pil should not bo expected, at this early stage, to proceed 
to the dmionstmUons of these problems. After the pupil 
has solved the first problem, he should be loft for a while to 
his own ingenuity in solving each subsequent one. After 
he has learned to bisect a given straight line, he has the 
key to the next three problems ; and if, unaided, he can 
accomplish their solution, the knowledge thus acquired 
will be wholly his own, and will be prized accordingly, and 
the great value of systematic contrivances will begin to be 

* Manml Labor Schools haTO not been eminently successful in an ed- 
ucational point of view, because the labor required has not been planned 
with rofcronco to educating the faculties, but only with lofcronce to ma- 
terial piofits in dollars and cents Ilonoo the labor has often been, in 
an educational aspect, an iiyuiy lathoi than a bcnciit 
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appreciated. Let tins process of self-insUuction be carried 
out extensively, but not so far as to check tlic ardor and 
dampen the curiosity of the pupil. Moreover, as the pupil 
progi'esses from one step to another, let the toaclior bung 
in all the illustrations possible, showing the relationship 
between these problems and constructive art, and especiab 
ly in the construction of tools and machines with which the 
pupil is familiar. 

pig.i. — To hisect a given straight line; that is, to di- 
vide %t into iAJOo equal parts. 

Let AB be the given stiaight line. From the centre 
A, with a radius* greater than the half of AB, doHcribo two 
arcs* of a circle, as at C and D ; and from B, with the same 
radius, describe the two arcs of another similar <*ircle, in- 
tersecting the first at C and D. The straight lines con- 
necting the points of intersection will bisect AB in O. 
(The line COD will also be peipcndicular to the lino AB.) 

Fig. 2 . — JF¥om a given point in a straight line, to draw 
a perpendiaidarf to this line- 

Let EF be the given lino, and 0 the given point in it. 
In the straight line EF take any i)Oint, E, and make OE 
equal to OF. From E, with a radius greater than KO, de- 
scribe an arc above O ; and from F, with the same radius, 
describe another arc intersecting the first at G. Draw (50, 
and this line will be perpendicular to EF. 

[Explain what is meant by a pC7pendictth} ^ and aho show that a per- 
pendicular line may be in a honrontal, or in any other powtioii. \Vlmt 
lines in the school-room aic perpendicular to certain otluT lines? T''h<‘ 
explanation of a peipendicular will show that each of the luij^lcs E()(r 
and GOF, in Fig 2, is a light angle. Give pupik a Mruiglu hues and 
ask them to foim a nght angle at a given point in it; then two nglit 
angles on each side of the line. Describe the form of the wooden Iml 
and plummet which masons and caipenteis often use for d(‘tcnniiung 
whether a wall oi a beam is level or not. Ask them how they would 
make this level Could an non squme^ such us oari>cult*rH uses lie nm<lo 
without knowing how to diaw one lino peipotuhcuhu to another? How 
would they make a wooden square, to answer the jauposes of the iron 
square ?] 


^ Describe what is meant by a and what by an an\ See page 
80, and Chart No. XT. 

t Describe what is meant by perpendicular. Soo page 80, and C^hart 
No. XX. 
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After having drawn Fig. 2, see if the pupil, unaided, can 
draw an equilateral triangle.* It is done by describing the 
arcs which intersect at C, with a radius equal to EF, or FE, 
and then connecting the three points E, C, and F. See, 
also, if the pupil can describe, on a given line, an isosceles 
triangle, each of whose equal sides shall be double of the 
base. Next describe a similar triangle on the other side of 
the lino. 

Fig. 3 , — Fwm a gimn point without a straight line^ to 
draio a perpendimlar to this line. 

Let III be a straight line of unlimited length, and 0 the 
given point without it. Fiom O, with a radius gi'eater 
than the nearest distance to the straight line, describe an 
arc cutting the line in two points, H and I. Then from the 
points H and I, as centres, and with radiif greater than the 
half of IH, describe two arcs cutting each other in the point 
J. Draw OK in the exact direction of the point J, and OK 
will be perpendicular to HI. [HK and IK will also, evi- 
denfly, be perpendicular to OK at the point K.] 

Fig. 4 — To draw a square on a gwe?i straight line. 

Lot BA be the given straight line. First, from the point 
A, draw AG perpendicular to BA, and take AE equal to 
AB by measuring. Then, from the point E in the line 
EA, draw EH perpendicular to AE, and make EH equal 
to AB. Draw HB in a similar manner, and the square 
will bo completed. 

In order to draw AG perpendicular to BA, extend BA 
in the direction of D ; take any distance, such as AO, and 
make AC and AD equal. Then from the centres C and 
D, with equal radii greater than CA, draw the two arcs in- 
tersecting at G. Draw a line from G to A, and this line 
will bo perpendicular to BA. The point G might have 
been taken below E. In a similar manner EH ia drawn 
from the point E perpendicular to AE. 

Fig. 5 . — To find the centre of a gwen circle or arc. 

Let JKLM bo the given circle, or JKL the given arc. 

♦ A tnanglo havinf? three equal sides, 
t Explain that radii is the plural of radius. 

C 2 
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Take any three points in the arc, or any three in the circle, 
as J, Iv, L ; join JK and KL ; bisect each by the perpcuclic- 
nlar hnes UT and RS, and their point of intersection, O, 
will be the centre of the given circle or the given arc. *1 K 
and KL are bisected by perpendiculars, sinular to Rig. 1. 

Now give the pupils this problem: 3b (feserBe the cir^ 
ciimference of a circle throitgh any three give7x points. 

Fig. 6. — ib divide a given angle^ or a givm arc, mto 
two equal parts, (That is, to hisect them.) 

Let ACB be the given angle. From the centre 0, with 
any radius, describe an arc AB. Draw the straight line 
(the chord*) AB. Bisect AB by the perpendicular OE, 
and the angle AOB will be divided into two equal parts. 

If AB be the given arc, draw the straight lino (or chord) 
AB, bisect it by the perpendicular EC, and this will bisect 
the arc. 

Fig.-7.~ To inscribe a cirde in a given trmigle. 

Let GHF be the given triangle. Bisect II and P, any 
two angles of the triangle, by the imes IIN and PM. Their 
point of intersection at 0 wiU be the centre of the required 
circle. Then from the centre O, with a radius equal to the 
nearest distance of any one of the sides of the triangle, de- 
scribe a circle, and its circunoifcronco will also touch the 
other sides of the triangle. 

Fig, 8 , — To desonbe a ewda about a given triangle. 

Let ABO be the given triangle. Bisect AB and AC, 
any two of the sides of the triangle, by the perpendiculars 
GF and HI. Their point of intersection at 0 will ho the 
centre of the required circle. Prom this centre, with a mr 
dius equal to the distance of any one of the angles of the 
triangle, describe a circle, and its circumforenco will also 
pass through tlie other angles. 

Fig. 9 , — ^Five problems. 

1. To inscribe a square in a given circle. 

If you do not know the centre of the circle, find it, as do- 
scribed under Pig. 6. Through the centre, O, draw the di- 
ameter KL. Through O draw MN perpendicular to KIj. 

• For the definition of a chord, soo page 80, and Chart No. XI. 
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Connect the points M, L, N*, and K, and the squai*o will be 
formed. 

2. To descftihe a square about a gimn circle. 

Draw, as just described, two diameters of the circle, 
KL and MlsT, at right angles to each other. Draw per- 
pendiculars at the extremities of those diameters, and the 
square will be formed. 

3. To inscribe a circle in a ginen square. 

Take the outer square PRTS, connect the opposite an- 
gles, and from their point of intersection inscribe a circle 
with a radius equal to the nearest distance to any one side 
of the square ; or bisect any two adjacent sides of the 
square by perpendiculars, and their intersection will give 
the centre of the circle, and the length of the radius for in- 
scribing the circle. 

4. To describe a circle about a given square. 

Let KMLIT be the given square. Connect the angles 
of the square by the two diameters MN and KL, and jfrom 
their intersection at 0 describe a circle with a radius equal 
to cither of the scmi-diameters, OM or OL, etc, 

5. To insc^nbe a regular octagon in a circle. 

In the circle inscribe tlio square KMLN* ; bisect the arc 
cut off by each of its sides, which will give the points TJ, 
V, etc. Connect KU, UN", NV, VL, etc., and a regular 
octagon will be inscribed in the circle. 

A continued subdivision of the arcs thus obtained would 
give figures of 16 sides, 32 sides, 64 sides, etc. 

Fig. 10 , — To inscribe a regular hexagon m a given 
circle. 

From the centre of the circle, A, draw the radius AB. 
Apply the radius AB six times to the circumference, and 
the hexagon will be formed, as shown in the figure. 

Now ask the pupils how they would form a regular poly- 
gon of 12 sides. 

Ask them liow they would draw six equilateral triangles 
in a circle. If they were required to draw one equilateral 
triangle, having a side of it equal to a given straight line, 
bow would they do it? (Describe a circle whose radius 
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should be the given straight lino ; then describe another 
circle, with the same radius, having its circumference pass 
through the centre of the first ciicle, and it will bo readily 
seen how the triangle can be formed.) A knowledge of 
the construction of the hexagon will enable pupils, after a 
very little study, to construct the diagram of the Chromatic 
Scale of Colors, Chart No. XIV. 

Fig. 11. — To inscribe a regular pentagon in a given 
circle,^ 

The centre of the circle being found, draw the radius HI, 
and from the point H draw HL at right angles to it. Jh- 
sect HL in J ; connect JI ; then make JK equal JI. Now 
apply HK to the circumference of the circle, beginning at 
L, and it will be found to exactly measure the circumfer- 
ence ten times. Connect the alternate points obtained by 
this measurement, as shown in the figuie, and a regular 
pentagon will be formed. 

How, then, could a regular decagon be formed ? A reg- 
ular polygon of 20 sides ? 

Now suggest to the pupils the following problem : 

To construct an adjoining pentagon on each of the 
five sides of the pentagon^ Mg. 11, and each equal to 
Mg.ll. 

This may be easily done in the following manner : Take 
a side of the pentagon, say 5 7, and bisect it by a perpen- 
dicular, such as IIK extended outwardly. Tlien, on this 
perpendicular as a diameter, describe a circle that shall 
cut the circle of Fig. 11 in tho points 5 and 7. Then 5 7 
will be one of the sides of the adjoining pentagon, and tho 
other sides may bo easily laid olT around the circle. In a 
similar manner construct each of tho adjoining five penta- 
gons. 

The knowledge of this construction is essential to the 
forming of the solid called tho dodecahednm. Hoc page 02. 

Let them also exercise their ingenuity upon tho follow- 
ing problem : Describe three equal circles touching one an- 
other ; and also describe another circle which shall touch 
them all three. 
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Fig.12 . — To describe an ellipse. 

As an ellipse is a figure that in form approaches a circle 
on the one hand, and is contracted to almost a straight line 
on the other, we have drawn three of them. 

1. To draw the inner ellipse. 

Suppose it* be required to draw this ellipse on a smooth 
board. 

Take any two points, A and D, and into each point drive 
a pm ; tie a string, AD, to these pins, one end to each pin, 
and leave the strmg suflScicntly loose to reach to T ; then 
putting a pencil-point inside the string, and fully stretching 
out the stiing, move the pencil-point around against the 
string, and it will form on the board the inner ellipse. 

The points A and D are called the foci of the ellipse. 

2. If 0 be taken as one of the foci, while the other re- 
mains at A, the same length of string will give the form 
of the second ellipse. 

3. If B be taken as one of the foci, while the other re- 
mains at A, the same length of string will give the form 
of the outer ellipse. 

If the two foci should be brought much nearer to each 
other, with the same length of string, the ellipse would ap- 
pioach closely, in form, to a circle. The farther apart the 
foci are, the more will the ellipse be contracted in width. 

How would the pupil draw a large circle in the garden 
— so large that he could not use a pair of compasses, or di- 
viders ? 

He might use a narrow strip of board, with a peg at 
each end, driving one of the pegs firmly into the ground, 
and using the other peg to mark with. Or he might Use a 
rope, with a peg at each end. 

How would he draw a large ellipse in the garden? 

Additional Exercises. 

To construct the Jive regular polyhedrons. 

There are five solids, in each of whi^h the faces are all 
equal polygons, and the solid angles of which are equal. 

By knowing how to diaw an equilateral triangle, the 
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square, and the pentagon, as alieady described, each of 
these solids may easily be made of pasteboard. 

Having drawn the figures as we have given them, on 
pasteboard, and cut them out accurately through their 
boundary lines, cut the other lines half through the paste- 
board, turn up the parts and glue them together, and the 
forms of the solids will be obtained. 

1. The Tetrahedron^ or equilateral pyramid, is a solid 
bounded by four equal and equilateral trianglcs. 



2. The Hexahedron^ or cuhe^ is a solid bounded by six 
equal squares. 



3. An Octahedron is a solid bounded by eight similar 
triangular faces. The triangles may be either isosceles or 
equilateral. The latter give what is called a regxdar octa- 
hedron. 



4. A regular Dodecahedron is a solid bounded by twelve 
equal pentagons. 
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5. A regular Icosahedron is a solid bounded by twenty 
equilateral triangles. 



Let the pupil construct, out of pasteboard, a pentagonal 
prism ; that is, a prism having a pentagon for each end, 
and equal parallelograms for the five sides. 

PART nr. LINEAR PERSPECTIVE.* 

I. We early learn by observation that if two similar ob- 
jects of the same size be placed at unequal distances from 
us, and in similar positions, the more distant object will 
appear to the eye the smaller of the two. Thus, if one post 
six feet high be placed fifty feet from the eye, and another 
post of the same height be placed one hundred feet from 
the eye, the more distant post will appear to the eye — the 
eye alone being judge — ^to be much shorter than the near- 
er post ; and if we make a drawing of them in a picture, 
wo must represent them, as nearly as possible, just as they 
(mpear. So of all objects that may be seen at one view: 
fiieir appearance varies according to form, position, color, 
and distance; and perspective drawing, when combmed 
with painting, is the art of so representing objects on a 
plane surface that the drawing or painting shall present to 
the eye the same appearance as is presented hy the objects 
themsehe$.\ 

* PBRSVEOTivn is ticatod of by writers under the two heads, Linear 
Perspective and Perspective. The former regards only the posi- 
tions, magnitudes, and forms of the objects dehneated ; the latter treats 
of the vai^itions in the degrees of light, color, and shade of objects, as 
aiTccted by then gicater or less distance from the spectator The soft- 
ening of objects in the distance, and theii boldness of outline and color- 
ing m the foreground, belong, therefore, to adnal perspective In this 
article wo treat of Imoar pci&pcctivo only 
f To speak with strict accuiacy, howevei, no pictuxe can produce on 
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The plane surface, whether it bo paper or any other sub- 
stance, on which we make a drawing, is called the Per- 
spective Plane ; and it is supposed to bo generally placed 
upright, or in a vertical position, between the eye and the 
objects represented on it.* A plate of glass, through which 
wo should look at the objects, would very appropriately 
lepresent the perspective plane. 

Perspective drawing is highly useful to enable us to give 
faithful representations of objects wherever photography 
can not be employed ; and it will always be useful to archi- 
tects and engineers, by enabling them to make coirect 
drawings of intended buildings or machines. 

n. In order to give pupils some clear ideas of linear per- 
spective, endeavor to impress them with the truth that an 
object appears smaller the farther it is removed from the 
eye. Therefore, of two upright posts of the same height, 
the one that is farthest removed from tlie eye will appear 
the shortest. Now suppose a pupil stood in a position to 
see one side and one end of a large building. It could then 
see the position and length of throe of the corner posts of 
the building, all of which are of the same height. Sui^poso 
the nearer corner post to be fifty feet from the eye, the cor- 
ner on the left to be eighty feet distant, and the corner on 
the right to be one hundred feet distant. How would thej^ 
respectively appear to the eye ? Which would appcuT to 
be the longest? Which the next in length? Which the 
shortest ? How, then, must they bo represented in an ac- 
curate drawing? 

Now call their attention to two drawings of the same 

the cyo exactly the same effect which the object itself produces, boc^ausc 
the former being neai, and the latter distant, the adjustment of the eye 
to distant vision is not the same in both cases. 

* To speak moie acciuately, however, it is supposed to bo so placed 
tlmt the line from the cyo to the centre of the objects shall be 
uhr to the perspective piano. If, therefore, the objects of which wo 
make a drawing are dncctly above us, so that wo look upward at them, 
the porspccttvo plane will be in a hoiisontal position But at. most ob- 
jects of which drawings are made are on the level of the eye, the per- 
spective piano on which they arc drawn must bo m a vortical position. 
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building on the Chart, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 , In Fig. 2 all hnes 
of equal length in Nature are represmted of equal length 
in the drawing, without regard to the effects produced by 
differences of distance. Thus the three corner posts, which 
arc of equal length in the real building, are made of the same 
length in the drawing. So the more distant rafter on the 
right is made of the same length as the nearer one, and the 
ridge of the building is made of the same length as the plate 
at the eaves. Now call their attention to another drawing 
of the same building, at Fig. 1, in which lines that aie 
equal in Nature are made unequal in the drawing, bemg 
giaduated according to the diffeiences of distance. Thus 
the nearer corner jiost, 1 2, is made longer than the more 
distant posts, 3 4 and 5 6. Ask them which building ap- 
pears the most natural. It will probably be found that Na- 
ture has alieacly taught them to recognize the forms in 
which she appears to them, and that they will give their 
approval to Fig. 1. 

Let them look at Fig. 1, and observe that all lines that 
pamlleVm the reaZ building tend toward the same point 
— ^that is, that they are not made parallel in the drawing, 
but converge in some one diiection. Thus, if the several 
parallel horizontal lines on the end of the building were ex- 
tended to the left, they would all meet at the point A ; 
and if those on the side, and the one on the ridge, and the 
one at the top of the chimney, etc., were extended to the 
right, they would meet at the point B A and B are called 
Vanisuino Points, because ceitain lines vanish or term- 
inate at these points. 

Ask the pupils if they wore standing on the flooir of one 
end of a long gallery, and looking down the length of it, at 
which end of the gallery would the floor appear the nar- 
rowest and the gallery the narrowest. If the honzontal 
and paiallel lines on the sides of the floor were to be rep- 
resented in a drawing, therefore, they must have a vanislh- 
ing point. 

If the pupils wore standing on a rail-road track, how 
would the parallel rails appear at a distance? The track 
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■would seem to grow narrow in the distance, and should bo 
so represented m a di awing; and the lines representing 
the rails should be drawn toward some vanishing point 
So in Fig. 8, the numerous parallel lines in the marbled 
floor are seen to converge in the distance — all of them be- 
ing directed toward the pomt C. 

A Vanishing Point, therefore, is that point in space to- 
ward which any two or more parallel lines mmn to con- 
verge. It is important to lemember that aUjparalld lines 
have the same vanishing ^oint. 

in. We see objects by the rays of light which come from 
them in straight lines to the eye.*** If we look through a 
pane of glass at a building in the distance, and then mark 
on the glass the points through which the rays of light pass 
in coming from all the corners and angles of the building 
to the eye, and then connect those points properly by limes, 
we shall have an accuiate outline drawing of the building, 
just as it appears to the eye at the particular point from 
which it is viewed. If we change the position of the point 
of view, or ;point of sigh% the object will be changed in 
appearance ; so that a drawing of an object from any one 
point of sight must differ from a drawing made from any 
other point. 

[Place a book, or other object, on the table, and let pn|)ils view it from 
dillcient positions, and tell the changes of aj)i)caranoc (‘luiHecl thou^by 

Let them view the school building, oi some othci building, fioiu dif- 
feiont localities (points of sight), and tell what jiarts of the building would 
be shown in the diawings made fiom difTcient points 

Suppose they weie making a drawing of a landscajic winch contained 
a lake If the lake wcic ahom the level of the cyo, would they ropiescnt 
the water, in the drawing? When, only, could they icprcsent a lake, 
liver, etc., in a drawing?] 

The Point of Sight, when used with roforcnco to a 
drawing, or picture, is the point from which the cyo is 
supposed to view the objects represented. If a lino bo 
drawn from the point of siglit perpendicular to tlio }yor- 
spoctive plane, the point at which this lino intersects t.lic 

* In straight lines, except as they are doflocted by the difforont nunlia 
through which they pass. 
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perspective plane is called the Ceotke of the Pictore. 
It will also intersect this plane, if the latter be in a vertical 
position, at the exact height of the eye. A line drawn hori- 
zontally through the centre of the picture is called the 
Horizontal Line ; and all lines that are horizontal in na- 
ture have their vanishing points in this line. 

IV. We arc now prepared, with this preliminary knowl- 
edge of what is meant by the Perspective Plane, a Van- 
ishing Point, the Point of Sight, the Centre of the 
Picture, and the Horizontal Line, to proceed to a prac- 
tical illustration of all of them in one drawing. Pig. 3. 

Suppose the colored parallelogram ahde to represent the 
ground plan, or base, of a building 25 feet wide and 50 feet 
long. Suppose the eye, that is looking at the building, to 
be placed at E, 50 feet from the nearest corner^ and on a 
level with the base of the building. E is therefore the 
Point of Sight. Suppose a transparent plate of glass to 
bo placed upright, in a vertical position, between the iye 
and the buildmg, and in the direction of the line AB, and 
that it is designed to make a drawing of the building on 
this plate of glass. This plate of glass, then, represents the 
Perspective Plane. Draw a horizontal hne, EB, parallel 
to the side of the building cd ; and another horizontal line, 
EA, parallel to the end of the building ca. 

Now it is evident that, in looking fiom E at occ?, the 
three visible lower corners of the building, these corners 
will bo seen, respectively, on the perspective plane, at the 
points 6, 4, and 7 ; for these are the points at which the 
rays of light from the three corners pierce the perspective 
plane in coming to the eye. If now we draw a line fi’om E 
perpendicular to the perspective plane, to the point C, this 
latter point will bo the Centre of the Picture ; that is, 
it will be the point of most direct vision, where objects 
will be the most distinctly seen in a general view that 
takes in the whole picture. 

If wo could look through the vertical plate of glass — ^the 
perspective plane — and see the top of the comer post 
which stands at c, wo could mark on the glass the appar- 
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ent height of this post. We will represent this height by 
the line 4 2. Now diaw a Imc fioui 2 to B, and another 
from 2 to A ; the other two visible posts of the building 
must be found, m the di awing, the one m the hue 2B, and 
the other in the line 2A, as we have represented them at 0 
and 3. The three posts will also be rcpiesentcd of their 
a2Jp(xre7it relative height ; the nearest by 2 4, the next in 
distance by 3 5, and the most distant by 6 7. 

Now let the pupils tell why the corner 2 4 must be made 
higher than either of the othei corners 6 7 or 3 5. Reincni- 
ber that E represents the place of the eye; and that the 
nearest corner of the building is supposed to stand at <?, 
and the other two visible coiners at d and a. Which of 
the three is the most distant from the eye ? Why must 
the line 4^, which represents one of the sills of the build- 
ing, and 2 6, which repiesents one of the plates, and 1 8, 
which represents the ridge-pole, all tend in the direction 
of €3 ? Because they nro parallel in the real building ; and 
all parallel lines have the same vanishing point. 

But here it may bo asked, how do we lind the vanishing 
jioint of any given line j that is, how do wo know in what 
direction to draw it ? The unvarying rule is this : Draw 
a line from the point of sight (the eye) parallel to the 
given line, and where this drawn line pierces the perspec- 
tive plane, there will be the vanishing point of the given 
line. Thus, in Fig. 3, having placed the perspective plane 
in a vertical position, and in the direction of the lino AB, 
suppose we wish to find the vanishing point of the lino ca. 
Prom the point of sight E we draw the lino EA parallel 
to ca^ and as the line thus drawn pierces the perspective 
plane at A, therefore A is the vanishing point of the lino ca. 
It must also, necessarily, be the vanishing point of all linos 
that are parallel to ca. Therefore, not only 4 5 (which rep- 
resents ea), but also 2 3, must tend toward the point A. 
Upon the same principles B is the vanishing point of cd^ 
and also of all lines that are iiarallol to cd. Following out 
the same rule, N is found to bo the vanishing jioiut of the 
lines represented by 2 1 and 0 8. 
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It •will also be seen that the nearer the eye is to the 
building which is to be diawn, the closer together will be 
the vanishing points AB, and, consequently, the more ab- 
ruptly will such lines as 2 3 and 2 6 inchne to their vanish- 
ing points. On the other hand, the farther the eye is re- 
moved, the farther apart will the vanishing points be re- 
moved also, and the less suddenly will the parallel lines 
converge toward them. 

Now accustom the pupils to look at various lines in real 
buildings, and, on the supposition that they are to make 
drawings of these lines on a transparent plane placed up- 
right between themselves and the objects, let them point 
out the vanishmg points towaid winch the several lines 
would tend. They can do this by placing one end of a 
ruler or straight stick at the eye, and then holding it so 
that it shall be parallel to the given line. It will then bo 
directed towaid a point on the supposed perspective plane 
whibh will be the vanishing point of the given line, if said 
lino is to be represented by a drawing on the perspective 
plane. Let the pupils notice, also, the different effects pro- 
duced on the apparent direction of these lines both by near 
views and also by distant views of the same building. Let 
them name or point out those lines m buildings which must 
have the same vanishing point, and tell in which direction 
they vanish — ^to the right or to the left. * 

Now it will be appaient, in accordance with the rule, 
that the lines of the rafters 2 1 and 6 8 in Fig. 3 must have 
the same vanishing point. Why do not 2 1 and 6 8 vanish 
dovomoard instead of npward? Because the ridge-pole, 1 8, 
being farther from the eye than the plate 2 6, appears the 
shorter; and this causes 1 8 and 8 6 to seem to conveige 
upward. They in reality seem to converge — that is, to 
come to a point — at N,' directly above A. If the loof of 
the building wore steeper than it is, the point N would be 
higher; if the loof were flatter — that is, had less pitch — 
the vanishing point N would be lower ; but, in any event, 
it would bo directly above A. The line 1 3 must tend in 
the direction of a point just as far below A as N is above 
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it ; and this rule gives us the true position of the lino 
31 . 

[The pupils should now, with the aid of a ruler, make drawings simi- 
lar to Fig 3, fiist on their slates and on the blackboaid, and atteiwaid 
on paper with a sharp-pointed and hard pencil In making the di aw- 
ing, fust lay down the giound plan ahd( , next lake the point of sight 
E , then diaw EB paiallel to cd, and from E draw EA at tight antjks to 
EB and paiallel to ca. Diaw next the lines lepicbcnting tlio outeimost 
lays of light that come from the object viewed to the eye, and on these 
two lines take E5 and E7, of equal length , and the points i> and 7 will 
give the proper direction of the horizontal lino, on which, in Fig 3, is 
supposed to be placed the peispcctivo plane. Complete the drawing ac- 
cording to the principles and lulcs alieady given. Make other draw- 
ings similar to this, but changing the point of sight to the light or to the 
left, 01 placing it neaier or fiiithei off, etc The horizontal line and 
perspective plane may ho supposed to be placed neaici the eye oi more 
distant fiom it, theieby vaiying the size of the di awing ] 

IV. We may now return to Fig. 1, for the purpose of il- 
lustrating some new i^rinciples. 

In this case the horizontal line AB (and, consequently, 
the height of the eye) is above the base of the building. 
We may obtain the relative proportions of the visible widtli 
of the end 9 7 and of the side 9 8 in the same manner that 
we obtained the points 5, 4, and 1 in Fig. 3, by laying down 
the ground plan, and taking the position of the eye, etc. ; 
or wo may draw the horizontal lino AB according to our 
judgment ; and, judging likewise hy the oyo, wo may mark 
off on it the relative positions of the three visible corners 
of the building, 9, 7, and 8. 

Suppose the outlines of the building to bo completed, as 
in Fig. 3. Wo now wish to put in the toinchm^ and have 
them of their relative perspective hoiglit and wi<Uh. Wo 
will suppose, in this case, that the bottom lino of the win- 
dows is at the exact height of the eye. The horizontal lino 
will therefore be the guide in this direction. For their 
height, wo mark off on the corner lino a space above 7, ac- 
cording to the true proportion which the height of the win- 
dows bears to the whole lino 2 1, and draw a line to B, 
This gives us the upper lino of the windows. 

To obtain their relative perspective and posithm^ 
we draw from tlie upper corner, 1, a Hue, IP, parall(‘l to 
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7 8, and in it take any point, P, so that IP shall he greater 
than 7 8, and so that a line drawn from P through the cor- 
ner 6 shall strike the honzontal line at 0, any where be- 
tween 7 and 8. The line iPis now supposed to represent 
the length of the side of the building ; and it is laid off in 
divisions representing the real width of the windows and 
of the spaces between them. Thus, suppose the distance 
from the corner 1 2 to the nearest window is four feet, and 
that each window is four feet wide, and that each interven- 
ing space is also four feet wide. Then IP will be laid off 
in nine equal divisions, four of them representing the win- 
dows, and five of them the other spaces. Fiom all the 
points a, 5, c, etc., draw lines toward 0, and from the 
points where these lines intersect 1 5 draw vertical hnes, 
and these will give the relative widths of the windows, 
spaces, etc., as shown in the drawing. 

[Now accustom pupils to make separate drawings of the side of the 
building only, and to ])ut in the windows, fiibt according to the plan 
given in Fig 1, and afterwaid with different plans which the teacher 
may give them. Let some of these plans require tmo rows of windows 
instead of one ; let some have the mtervemng spaces twice the width of 
the windows, etc ] 

The true perspective height and width of the large door 
in the end of the building may bo obtained according to 
the method given for diawing the windows in the side of 
the building, by drawing a line from the upper corner, 1, 
to the left, parallel to 7 9, and marking off the proper spaces 
on this line, in the same that was done on iP. Or another 
method may be employed : Draw the diagonals 1 4, 8 2. 
Their intersection at s will give the true perspective centre 
of the end of the building. If the door be in the cenVre of 
the end, and if a point be taken any where on 1 4 for one 
side of the door, the corresponding point on the other side 
of the door must be in the other diagonal, 3 2, and also in 
a line drawn through the first assumed point to the vanish- 
ing point A. It should bo noticed here that the point t — 
the gable point — must always be in the line which is drawn 
vertically through the centre s. 
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[Pupils may now bo accustomed to make diawmgs of the ends of 
buildings of different plans; fiist with one dooi, and m the centie; 
next with two doois, one on each side of the centre, next with doois 
and windows, according to plans which the teachei may give. The 
teacher should de^enhe these plans, and not make diawings of them for 
the pupils to imitate Alter a sufficient numbci of these sopaiato diaw- 
ings of the sides and ends, let the pupils combine the whole into draw- 
ings of complete buildings ] 

V. In Fig 4 IS shown the ground plan of a square build- 
ing, with a square projection, or tower, on each corner. 
The eye of the spectator is supposed to be some distance 
above the base of the building. The design of the draw- 
ing is to show how the perspective widths of the several 
parts visible from any point, such as E, may be obtained, 
for the puipose of using them an a di awing of the whole 
building. The point of the eye at E being assumed, the 
direction of the hoiizontal line, and the position of the van- 
ishing points, one at A, and the other at the right of I) (at 
some distance out of the picture), are then obtained, in the 
same manner as in Fig. 8. The relative perspocti\ o widths 
of md^ dh^ etc , are obtained on the horizontal 

line, at the points 7 C 5 4 2, etc. It will be observed that 
only of the line h — , can be seen fiom the point of sight 
E, etc. Some little care will bo icquirod in drawing the 
various lines at the bottom of the building, below the eye ; 
such as 9 8, 85, st^ etc. Hero it will bo important to keep 
in mind the rule, that ^pamlld lines have the scorn van- 
ishing point. Thus, re, np^ dm^ and/Zi, vanish to the right, 
in the direction of D; and and /a, have their 

vanishing point at A. Therefore, while 8 9, which rqire- 
sents re, must tend to the vanishing point to tlie light, 8e, 
which represents rp^ must tend in the direction of A. h\)l- 
lowing the simple rwfo, it will bo easy to make accurate 
drawings of almost every possible i)lan of building. 

[The pupils should now make diawmgs of buildings having plans sim- 
ilar to Fig. 4. Lot them take the ground i)hm of Fig. 4, and make a 
complete drawing of a building of that foim, 20 foot high, and sujiposo 
the horizontal lino to bo five foot from the giound. To do this they 
should obtain tlio pempcctivo widths of the diTerent parts on a lino, like 
AT), and then make the di awing on another ))ai>er,J 
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VI, Fig 6 represents a view of three squai’e blocks (not 
cubes) placed one upon anothei’, and each upper block less 
in area than the one below it, the whole surmounted by a 
pyramidal block, the top, or apex, of which rises to the ex- 
act height of the eye. Here the eye is supposed to have 
the same extent of view of each of the two visible sides, 
and therefore DF is made equal to DE. Practice in mak- 
ing a drawing of Fig. 5 will be worth more to the pupil 
than directions by us. In placing the second block upon 
the first, be careful to have the corners placed exactly upon 
the diagonals of the lower block. In this way each upper 
block and the pyramid are placed centrally upon the block 
below it. 

[Let the pupils make drawings similar to Fig 5, having each succeed- 
ing block smallei in aiea than the one on which it lests, and placed cen- 
tially upon it. 

Pi aw a gradually diminishing senes, like Fig. 6, extending up to the 
honzontal line , then place upon this an inverted similar senes, so as to 
show the side of the projecting parts of the blocks 

Let the tcachei suppose the blocks placed in some different positions ; 
foi example, the faces on one side all in the same vertical plane , and 
then ^.gaiii, some of the blocks piojecting over on one side. 

Thcic lb no end to the variety of plans which the teacher may design 
Let the teacher place square blocks of wood (books may answer) on the 
table, 01 on the floor, vauously arranged upon each othei, and lequne 
pupils to make diawings of them fiom diffcicnt positions. They will 
need to pay paiticulai attention to the honzontal line, centre of the pic- 
ture, and vauifahing points. 

Let the pupils point out, with a pointer, and fully explain, not only 
the diagiam, Fig 5, but also the diawings which they themselves have 
made ] 

Figures 6 and 7 are here supposed to form parts of one 
picture or drawing. The eye is supposed to be interme- 
diate between them, and, as in Fig. 5, at the height of the 
hoiizontal line, and in a line that is perpendicular to the 
perspective plane at C. 

Ill these two drawings, and also in Fig. 6, the eye is sup- 
posed to be as far from the centre of the picture, 0, as the 
vanishing points A and B are on each side of it. In Fig. 6 
and Fig. 7, the blocks are oblong and rectangular ; that is, 
the sides represented by DE in both figures are greater 
than those represented by DF ; and the line 3 2 of the 

D 
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pyramid represents a side greater in extent than 3l. The 
side represented by DE is, indeed, nearly one third longer 
than that represented by DP, although to an unpracticed 
eye it may not a^ear any longer. 

If we had wished to represent the blocks as square in 
Pig. 6, we should have drawn a diagonal hne from F to the 
vanishing point B ; and the point where FB intersected 
DC would have been the true perspective position for the 
corner E. To represent the block as square^ therefore, the 
comer E must be removed about half an inch nearer the 
comer D. Let it be borne in nund, therefore, that Figures 
6 and 7 do not represent square blocks, but oUong rectan- 
gular blocks. A drawing of a pyramid standmg on a 
square base, and on square blocks, would present hand- 
somer proportions than the drawings we have given.* 

It will be noticed that the horizontal lines on one side 
of the blocks, both in Figuies 6 and 7, are made horizontal 
in the drawing. Thus DF, JK, 8 6, etc., in both figures, 
are drawn horizontally, unlike the corresponding Imes in 
Pig. 5. This is what is called parallel perspective, and is 
really a slight misrepresentation of the actual appearance 
of the lines represented; for in reality the lines represented 
by DF, GR, 8 6, etc., in Fig. 6, have the appearance of con- 
verging toward a vanishing point on the horizontal lino at 
a considerable distance to the left of A. The correspond- 
ing lines in Fig. 7 would likewise seem to be directed to- 
ward a vanishing point to the right of B. But when two 
structures are situated as those represented by Figures C 
and 7 are, with reference to the spectator, those horizontal 
lines which are parallel to the perspective plane are usually 

* All horizontal lines which make angles of 45 degrees with the per- 
spective plane are called diagonals, and tho vanishing points of these 
diagonals are on the pimcipal hoiizontal line, at the same distance, one 
to the right and the other to the left, fiom the oentie of the pictiiTe that 
the point of sight is distant from the centre of the picture. Hence it is 
easy to find where must be the vanishing points of tho diagonals of tho 
horizontal base of a sqnaie; and the intersections of those diagonals 
with othoi lines are aids in finding other important points in tho draw- 
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made horizontal in the drawing, as they are in this case, 
because they vary but slightly in appearance from bemg in 
a horizontal position, because it is easiest to draw them 
horizontally, and because our imjiressions of their being 
actually in a horizontal position are stiong enough to coun- 
tei balance the very slight error of their variance from a 
truthful representation. If the Chart be placed in a verti- 
cal position, and the eye be removed ten feet back from it, 
the difference between the distance of GcD from the eye and 
HF from the eye will be so small as to be scarcely appre- 
ciable ; and hence all such lines as GH and DF (Fig. 7) 
may be drawn horizontally and parallel to each other — ^in 
parallel perspective. 

Let It be observed that the lines DE, JL, 8 7, 3 2, etc., 
in both drawings (Figures 6 and 7), have their vanishing 
point at C, the centre of the picture. Now these hues are 
in Nature perpendicular to the perspective plane ; and they 
exemplify the important rule tliat All horizontal lines that 
are perpendicular to the perspective plane have their vanish- 
%ng point at the Centre of the Picture. Therefore, if a per- 
son were standing at one end of a long room or gallery, 
and looking down the length of it, all the horizontal lines 
that run from him (perpendicular to the perspective plane 
on which wo may suppose he is to make a drawing of the 
gallery) would seem to lend to a point on the perspective 
plane that is just at the height of his eye — that is, the Cen- 
tre of the Picture. Tins principle is well illustrated in 
Fig. 8. 

Fig. 7 shows by the dotted lines on the upper surface of 
the upper block, how to obtain the exact position of the 
apex, Y. The diagonals 7 6 and B 5 must give, at their in- 
tersection, O, the perspective centre of the upper surface 
of the upper block. It is evident, therefore, that T must 
be directly veitical to 0. 

[1 Let tho pupils now make diawmgs like Figures 6 and 7 

2 Lot them make similar drawings, but representing tho blocks as 
squall on the base, and also as complete cubes Some little study of 
the dimfomh aheady refened to m the note on the pieccding page may 
be needed to accomplish this. 
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3 Let them make other similar drawings from plans of their own, or 
fiom such plans as may be given them by the teacher. , 

4-. Lot them also explain all as they would pioblems in geometry. 

5. Place the pupil at the centre of and fronting one end of a table, 
and place blocks of books on the table, and squaie with it, on his right 
and on his left, and let him point out the vanishing point of all the lines 
representing the edges of the books that aie paiallel with the sides of the 
table. Let him also make drawings of these blocks of books ] 

VL Fig. 8 represents a view of two rows of square pil- 
lars or pilasters, five in a row, and standing in two parallel 
lines that are perpendicular to the perspective plane. The 
pillars are supposed to he at equal distances apart in each 
row ; and the distance between any two pillars is supposed 
to be double the thickness of a pillar. 

The pillars are supposed to stand on a tesselated mai'ble 
pavement, formed of rows of alternating square blocks of 
light and dark marble, and these rows in one direction are 
parallel with the two rows of pillars. The spectator is 
supposed to stand centrally in front, so that a line from his 
eye perpendicular to the perspective plane shall strike the 
plane at 0, the Centre of the Picture. Hence, according 
to the rule previously given, all lines that are perpendicu- 
lar to the perspective plane, such as IC, JC, HC, GO, etc., 
must have their vanishing point at 0. The beautiful effect 
produced by such a drawing will be most apparent by 
looking through a tube that shall just embrace the entire 
drawing. A roll of paper, or the hand partially closed, will 
make a very good tube for this purpose. 

The pillars in Fig. 8 are drawn in parallel perspective ; 
that is, such lines as IK, GL, PJ, RH, are draTO hormon- 
tally, and parallel with each other. They have no vanish- 
ing points. 

The most important thing connected with Fig. 8 is to 
learn how to draw the pillars at equal pere^ective distances 
apart, and so that they shall also diminish in thickness in 
true perspective ; while the marble blocks are also made 
to conform to the same laws. All this, however, is very 
easily donej on the principle of putting in the windows in 
Fig 1. 
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Having drawn the corner line of one of the nearest pil- 
lars, IG, according to your judgment, draw a line DF par- 
allel with the horizontal line AB. In this line take any 
point 1, so that a Ime drawn from 1, through the corner G, 
shall strike the horizontal line at 0, somewhere to the left 
of IG. Now mark off, to the left of 1, spaces that shall 
represent the true thickness of the pillais, and the spaces 
between the pillars. Thus, if the pillars be one foot m 
thickness, and the distances between the pillars be two feet 
in thickness, mark off 1 2 for the thickness of the first pil- 
lar ; make 2 3 double the distance of 1 2, for the space be- 
tween the fiist two pillars; make 3 4 equal to 1 2, for the 
thickness of the second pillar j make 4 5 equal to 2 3, for 
the distance between the second and third pillars ; and so 
continue for as many pillars as you design to put in. Then 
draw lines from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc , to the point O, and the 
intersection of these lines with the Ime GC will give the 
points or positions of the lower corners of the pillars, and, 
consequently, the distances between the pillars. The same 
points give the true perspective positions of the lines which 
designate the rows of marble blocks that run aaross from 
one line of pillars to the other, with the exception of those 
lines that run from points half way between the pillars. 
Those latter points are obtained by drawing Imes from 
points half way between 2 3, 4 5, etc., to 0. Their inter- 
sections with GC will give the true intermediate points. 

The pillars on the left are drawn in the same manner as 
those on the right, beginning with the corner HJ, which is 
here supposed to be at the same distance to the left of the 
spectator as GI is to the right. , The pillars on the left, 
however, are easily placed in position, with their proper 
widths, by drawing horizontal lines frean the corners of the 
pillars on the right. 

[Pupils should now make drawings similar to Fig 8. They may also 
represent unifoim pieces of timber — ^lintels — thrown across fiom each 
pillar on the right to its corresponding pillai on the left This, if neatly 
done, will be found to give increased ciFcct to the perspective. They 
noiay also take the centi’o of the pictuie (C) faither to the nght, or farther 
to the left. They may also draw/owr rows of pillais, making the pillars 
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narrower, so that the eye may look between them, and see the outer 
rows. They may also make the inner rows less m height than the outer 
rows, so that the outer lows may be seen to rise above the otheis ] 

VII. Fig. 9 shows the perspective of the casings of a 
deep window. The eye is supposed to be in a line perpen- 
dicular to the vertical plane of the window at C. This 
drawing gives the rdaUve perspective widths of the cas- 
ings, and the perspective of the lines 1 4, 2 3, 8 5, and 1 6. 

Fig. 10 shows the manner of finding the perspective of 
any vertical divisions on a circular tower. Draw the line 
1 8 of the length which you intend for the width of the 
drawing of the tower. On 1 8 desoiibe a semicircle ; then 
divide this semicircle in strict accordance with the divi- 
sions on the visible part of the tower, and from the points 
of division on the semicircle draw lines vertically down- 
ward to 1 8. The divisions of 1 8 will give the perspec- 
tive of the divisions required on the tower. 


In the foregoing explanations, aided by the illustrations 
on the Chart, we have set forth, in as plain and practical a 
manner as possible, all the principles of Linear 

Perspective. It requires no special knowledge of any of 
the higher branches to understand these principles, and to 
apply them to almost every imaginable kind of structure ; 
and we think that any intelligent pupil of 12 or 14 years 
of age can easily master this whole subject. 

Written Compositions. 

Although we have given but little more than an outline 
sketch of the three great departments of Deawing, and 
have not been able to touch upon tho principles and effects 
of due proportions of light and shade in a picture, yet suf- 
ficient has been presented to furnish suggestions for a se- 
ries of compositions upon the general subject. 

Under the head of the first division may be explained 
the proper mode of making the outline sketches from ]pic- 
tures, and from nature, with descriptions of uncolored ei> 
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gravings, and of views of objects in nature, natural scenery, 
etc. The object should be to lead pupils to observe en- 
gravings carefully — to notice what parts are supposed to 
be near, and what distant, and how they are represented 
as to boldness or faintness of outline and shading, and the 
disposition of light and shade, etc. 

Under the second division let pupils refer to objects in 
nature or in art that correspond, in whole or in part, with 
any of the geometrical figures on the Chart. For example, 
let them examine the cell of the common honey-bee, and 
tell its form (hexagonal), and give reasons for its being of 
that form. Let them show what the principles of “ Con- 
struction” have to do with the planning and manufacture 
of all kinds of fabrics, tools, instruments, weapons, etc- ; 
and, more especially, in the erection of dwellings, and 
buildings of aU kinds. Show their connection with Archi- 
tecture. The more advanced pupils may carry out some 
of these geometrical problems in their applications to the 
measurement of lands, and other surfaces, the calculation 
of distances, etc. 

Under the third head they may explain the general 
principles of Perspective, and some of their applications to 
views of buildings. Let them take large drawings or en- 
gravings which represent buildings, and show how the 
principles of perspective apply to them — telling where the 
point of sight is supposed to be, where the horizontal line 
is, and where are the vanishing points of the various lines, 
etc. In most engravings of buildings they will be able to 
detect some errors of perspective. 


OHAET No. XI. LINES AND MEASURES. 

The directions given in Calkins’ “ Primary Object Les- 
sons” for developing ideas of lines, measures, angles, ra- 
dius, circle, circumference, etc., render it unnecessary for 
us to take up the subject in its earlier lessons. A few def- 
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initions only mil be necessary here, as guides to the teach- 
er in his explanations. 

Vertical Straight Lines aie such as point to the centre of the 
earth If a plummet or other weight be suspended by* a stimg, the 
string will be in a veitical position Name lines that are vertical 

Parallel Lines, which may be either stiaight or curved, are equally 
distant fiom each other in all their parts Are the opposite veitical 
sides of a building parallel ? Not exactly. Why not? 

A Perpendicular Line is spoken of only with reference to some oth- 
er line. Thus a straight line is perpendicular to another straight line 
when it makes the two adjacent angles equal to one another Each o^ 
these angles is called a right cungU (see Chart). But if two straight lines 
meet eadi other so as to make but one right angle, each is said, in this 
case also, to be perpendicular to the othei (see Chart). Perpendicular 
Imes may therefoie be vertical, horizontal, or oblique 

Let pupils, from their own investigation, distinguish 
tween an arc, a chords a radius^ and a diameter ; and be- 
tween a circle and a circumference^ (The latter two terms 
are sometimes used as synonymous ) 

Concentric Circles are circles that have a common centre. 

An Ellipse (see page 61, and Chart No X ) is such a curve that 
the sum of the distances of my point in it fi om the two foci is equal to a 
given hue. This is best lUustiated by the method of drawing an ellipse 
as already desciibed. The greater diametei of the ellipse, which passes 
through the two foci, is called the transver<ie diameter^ or major axis 
The lesser diameter, which bisects the former peipendiculaily, is called 
the conjugate diameter^ or minor axis. 

Measures. — Children should be accustomed to judge 
by the eye of the circumference and diameter of circles. 
For this purpose, let them draw circles on the blackboard. 
By using a wooden rule containing inches and its divisions, 
which every school should be provided with, they will bo 
able to verify their judgment. They can easily measure 
the diameter of a circle ; but it will not be so easy to meas- 
ure the circumference. They should know, therefore, that 
the circumference of any circle is a little more than tAree 
times its diameter. Having this rule, they can judge very 
nearly of the circumference after they have measured its 
diameter.* 

♦ The circumference of a circle is 3.14:16 times its diameter, or a lit- 
tle more than three and one tenth times the diameter Having the di- 
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Let pupUs be accustomed to estimate the number of 
square inches in the surfaces of strips of boards, tables, 
benches, etc. ; also the number of square feet in boards, 
the tops of tables, the floor, the end or side of the room, 
etc. Do not give them cases oi parts oftnches or parts of 
feet to estimate until they have become perfectly familiar 
with the principle. They should leam, from simple illus- 
trations, that the number of square inches in a board, etc., 
is obtained by multiplying the length by the breadth. 

Degrees of Circles. — ^Teach pupils that learned men 
have agreed that every circle, whether it be a large or a 
small ciicle, shall be considered as divided into 360 equal 
parts, which are called degrees. Thus, on the Chart are 
two circles, the circumference of one inclosing the circum- 
ference of the other 5 but both have the same number of 
divisions or degrees. A quarter of a circle, therefore, con- 
tains 90 degrees, and half a circle contains 180 degrees. 

What kmd of an angle do 90 degrees form? Less than 
90 degrees ? More than 90, and less than 180 ? 

Blevation — Astronomers often speak of angles of elevation Eleva- 
tion has leference to the angular height of an object above the horizon ; 
that IS, above a horizontal line Thus, if a star is said to be at an eleva- 
tion of 45 degrees, it is one half of the distance from the horizon to 
the zenith. 

Inclination, in astronomy, has reference to the angle which one line 
or one plane makes with another, in whatever positions they may be 
Thus, in the figure on the Chart (“Inclination’*), the fiist line at the 
left of the vertical line has an inclination to the vertical line of 15 de- 
grees ; that IS, It IS separated from it by an angle of 15 degrees ; the sec- 
ond hne has an inclination to it of 231 degrees ; the third, of 45 degrees, 
etc. The fourth lino has an inclination of 75 degrees to the vertical line, 
and of 15 degrees to the hoiizontal line 

The inclination of the magnetic needle is measured or denoted by the 
angle which the needle makes with the honzontal plane. In the north- 
ern hemisphere generally, the north pole of the needle dips below Ae 
horizontal plane, and hence makes an angle with it, which angle denotea 
the inclination of the needle.* 


ametei of a cnclc given, multiply 3.1416 by the diameter, and the prod- 
uct will bo tho circumference. 

* Tho plane of the earth’s equator makes an angle of 23® 28' with 
the piano of the earth’s orbit, usually called the plane of the ecliptic ,*• 
honce “ tho inclination of the plane of the earth’s equator to the plane of 

r> 2 
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FIKST PRINCIPLES IN GEOGRAPHY.* 

First Lesson. Direction of Objects from a given Point. 

Teacher stands at his desk, or some other suitable place, 
and asks in uihat direction the stove (or such other object 
as he may select) is from him? (North, or, as the case 
may be.) In what direction is the door ? In what direc- 
tion do I point with my right hand ? With my left hand ? 
In what direction from me is William ? James ? In what 
direction is Mr. A.’s house ? Mr. B.’s house ? Mr. W.’s 
house? etc. In this manner let the points of the compass, 
from some one stand-point, be thoroughly learned. 

Second Lesson. Distance and Direction from a given 

Point. 

Teacher stands at his desk, or other suitable place, and 
asks the distances and directions from him of the four cor- 
ners of the room. The distance and direction of the stove 
from me ? “ It is about eighteen feet southwest from you.” 
Very well: the distance and direction of that window from 
me ? Of the door ? Of J ohn Brown ? etc., etc. If there 
is any doubt about the correctness of any of the answers, 
the pupils should measure the distances. 

Third Lesson. Distance and Absolute Locality. 

I wish you to tell me about how far from the teacher’s 

the ecliptic is 23° 28'.*' In Webster’s largo dictionary it is enoneously 
stated, under the word “inclination,” that “the inclination of the ans 
of the earth to the plane of the ecliptic is 23° 28'.” On the contrary, its 
axis inclines 23° 28' from a line perpendimlar to the piano of the eclip- 
tic, and 66° 32' fiom the plane of the echptzc itself. 

The earth and all the planets move round the eaith from west to east, 
in orbits which aie not exactly in the same plane, but inclined to one an- 
other by small angles. Their indinatwn is computed by considering the 
plane of the earth's orbit as a standard, and calculating the angle which 
the plane of each other planetary orbit makes with the plane of the earth’s 
oibit. 

* For primary exorcises m “ developing ideas of place,” and establish- 
ing hist pnnciples in geography, see Calkins’ Object Lessons, pages 242- 
268, Dr. Hookei’s Fnmary Geography; Colton’s Geographical Cards. 
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desk John Brown is, and in what part of the room. “ He 
is about forty-five feet from the teacher’s desk, and in the 
southwest corner of the room.” The same of other boys. 
In the same manner you may describe the situation of this 
chair which I place here. “ The chair is about sixteen feet 
south from the teacher’s desk, and a little east of the centre 
of the room.” So of other objects in the room — doors, ^ 
windows, stove, desks, etc. 

Fourth Lesson. Distance, and Comparative or Relative 
Locality, 

I wish you to tell me ho%o fa/r^ and in what direction^ the 
stove is from me. “About twelve feet ^outh from you.” 
(Teacher now changes his position to the other side of the 
stove, and repeats the question.) “The stove is now about 
twenty feet north from you.” How far is John from Wil- 
liam, and in what direction ? William from John ? James 
jfrom Rufus ? Rufus from James ? Thomas from Rufus ? 
Rufus from me ? The door from the stove ? etc. Con- 
tinue in this manner until the pupils are familiar with dis- 
tances and relative localities in the school-room. 

Fifth Lesson, Distances, Directions, and Localities, 
represented by Map-drawing, 

Teacher says, “John, I wish you to make a drawing on 
the blackboard, that shall r^resent %]xq floor of this school- 
room, with its desks, seats, stoves, etc. We will call the 
upper part of the board norths the lower souths the right 
hand east^ and the left hand west. You may make the 
drawing to the scale of one inch to the foot; that is, you 
may let one inch in the drawing represent a foot in the 
school-room.” The teacher may now draw the scale him- 
self (say thirty or forty inches) on the blackboard, and 
draw the line for the north end of the room, and then leave 
the pupil to complete the drawing, aiding him by sugges- 
tions in the way of questions^ if it should be necessary. 
Open spaces should be left in the outer lines for the doors, 
and dotted spaces for the windows. If the plan of the 
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school-room is at all intricate, the seats or desks should 
not be drawn m separately at first, but merely the spaces 
marked o& for their principal groups. Let the pupil meas- 
ure all the distances, and then adapt them to the scale, 
after having first guessed them. When the drawing is 
completed, the pupils should be told that this is a Map of 
the school-room. Several days will probably be occupied 
m making it. 

Subsequent Lessons. 

After one drawing of the school-room has been made m 
this manner, in view of the class, or all the pupils, on some 
other day, while one pupil goes to the board and draws a 
similar map, unassisted, the others should be drawing maps 
of the same on their slates, with pencils that they should 
keep neatly pointed for drawing purposes. Although these 
first efforts may be exceedingly rude, yet their very rude- 
ness will be the exact meamre of the pupil’s capacity, 
which the teacher needs to understand, as a guide to his 
instructions. The more rude these first sketches, the more 
obstacles will the pupils have to overcome ; but it is in 
overcoming just such natural obstacles that the pupil re- 
ceives that NATURAL educational discipline which he re- 
quires. Never place artificial obstacles in his way; but 
help him as little as possible (except by such suggestions 
as will call forth his own powers) in overcoming those 
which Nature has provided for the purpose of discipline. 
It may be a week, or month, or longer period, before any 
of the pupils can make a fair map of the school-room, so 
many things will be done wrong at first ; but when a pu- 
pil can draw such a map well, he can draw a map of any 
thing else with which he is acquainted ; and in the mean 
time he will have received an amount of self-imposed dis- 
cipline* whose value can hardly be overestimated. After 
a time he may be allowed to make his map on paper, with 
a pencil. 

After a fair map of the school-room has been provided, 
on the blackboard, as herein designated, the pupils should 
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from time to time point out and describe the various local- 
ities, distances, etc., there represented, going over the mi- 
stance^ generally^ of the preceding four lessons. 

The pupils having become familianzed with this descrip- 
tive geography, their attention should next be called to the 
government and exercises of the school-room— “-to that 
which corresponds to the political geography of nations. 
Thus the school is an assemblage of pupils for the purposes 
of education; the teacher is its governor or ruler; the 
need of some one to govern^ as well as to instruct, should 
be ehcited by questions ; principles on which he should 
govern (those of family government) should be called forth 
in the same manner, together with the rules of right and 
duty^ which pupils are bound to obey. They should also 
describe the daily routine of exercises in the school-room, 
the classes, what each class studies, time given to recitation, 
time of opening and closing school, etc. Thus this micro- 
cosm, or woild in miniature, may be made the type of that 
national life which constitutes one of the higher depart- 
ments of learning. 

Tell the pupils how many feet make a rod, how many 
rods make a quarter of a mile, how many quarters of a 
mile make a half a mile, and how many half miles make a 
mile. When they understand this, ask them, “ How many 
feet or how many rods long is this building ? How many 
rods across the yard in which the building is situated, from 
east to west ? From north to south ? Across the sti^eet ?” 
etc. Let them measv/re these distances after having guess- 
ed them. 

Next name different localities in the neighborhood, such 
as the store, the hotel, Mr. M.’s house, Mr. B.’s house, a 
conspicuous tree, rock, or other landmark, etc., and require 
the pupils to tell their directions from the school-house and 
supposed distances. The teacher should go out with his 
pupils and measure some of these distances, which may 
then serve as a measure for other distances. Thus it may 
he four rods aci*^«»ft the street, ten rods to the corner, and 
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eighty rods, or a quarter of a mile^ to Mr. A.’s house. Hav- 
ing these distances well fixed in their minds, pupils will 
soon learn to judge of other distances. Such lessons will 
not only be a pleasant recreation, but a good mental dis- 
cipline also, requiring constant exercise of the judgment in 
comparing and measuring. If well arranged and skillfully 
conducted by the teacher, they naay also be made to re- 
quire the use, unconsciously on the part of the pupils, of 
the four fundamental rules in arithmetic. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a distance of 26 rods ; another of 15 rods ; another 
equal to both of them: here is a distance of 40 rods, and 
another is 10 rods less ; here is one of 80 rods, another the 
half of it, and another stiU a quarter of it. The extent, in- 
terest, variety, and intricacy of these exeiciscs must depend 
wholly upon the teacher’s invention and judgment. Will 
they not furnish him also some useful mental discipline, 
and call forth additional tact in instruction? 

Let the teacher lead the pupils on, as in the preceding 
lessons, to draw on the blackboard and on their slates at 
first, and afterward, if he think best, on a large sheet of 
paper, a map of the neighborhood for a mile or two 
around the school building, laying down the roads, build- 
ings, streams, woods, fenced fields, etc., and having the up- 
per part of the map north. Then, with the school building 
for the point of observation, go through with the principles 
of all the preceding lessons under this geogi'aphical divi- 
sion. This should be done thoroughly, and may well oc- 
cupy the class, or the school, fifteen minutes daily for at 
least a dozen lessons. They will he learning^ in this way, 
the rudiments of topographical engineering. 

Next, having completed a map of the neighborhood, with 
the roads, the buildmgs, the fields, the groves, the springs, 
the streams, the hills, the valleys, the woods, etc., place 
this map before the pupils, and question them, first on the 
topography, and afterward on the Natural Sistory of the 
neighborhood — such as what fields are now used for grain, 
for pasture, for meadow, for summer fallow; what kinds 

IR 
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of grain are growing in certain fields ; what flocks or herds 
are seen in others ; what kinds of trees are found in the 
woods; what flowers and grass in the fields; what nox- 
ious weeds; what kinds of soil; what rocks or stones; 
what fishes in the streams ; what birds are known in the 
country around ; what wild animals ; what the buildings 
are made of, whether of wood, brick, or stone ; what kinds 
of wood are used ; and what are the occupations of the in- 
habitants. Here are very suitable subjects for a seiies of 
compositions. 

By this time the pupils will have learned the rudiments 
of Geography — mathematical^ political^ and physical. If 
the exercises have been skillfully conducted, they will not 
have deemed it a study, but a recreation ; and they will be 
prepared to understand a map of the town, a map of the 
county, a map of the state, and a map of the United States 
— which should be taken up and studied in the order here 
gimn. 

A town map^ containing the roads, streams, etc., should 
be found in every school-room; and if the town has a just 
appreciation of the importance of geographical knowledge, 
and of the true mode of acquiring it, it will furnish such a 
map for every school, and deem it an economical expendi- 
ture. The teacher would, it is true, be compelled to sup- 
ply much of the descriptive matter ; but the pupils would 
now be able to understand and to appreciate it, from its 
sinailarity to what they themselves had furnished respect- 
ing their own neighborhood. Thus, step by step, would 
they proceed from the known to the unknown, and from 
particulars to generals, in the true inductive method, until 
they had embraced the geography of all the countries of 
the globe — ^their knowledge of things being less and less 
minute, as they diverge farther from the central point of 
Some. But this is the true order of importance, as it is 
the order which iNTature has marked out for us. Things 
near are those which first and most concern us ; they first 
arrest our attention; they most excite our sympathies; 
they are most nearly connected with all our interests; 
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they, indeed, almost fill our entire vision — standing up be- 
fore us conspicuous in all the details of form and coloring ; 
■while the distant, httle discerned, little thought of, having 
but few and feeble connections with us, either dwindles 
away in dim and shadowy outline, or entirely vanishes in 
obscurity. 

How differently from the old system, then, should we 
teach geography to our children! We began the study, 
not at home, and by observing and describing familiar lo- 
calities around us, but at as distant a point as possible, by 
being told that there are certain planets that revolve 
around the sun ; that the earth is one of these planets ; that 
it is a round globe or ball, and that it may be circumnavi- 
gated; certain great circles and certain smaller circles 
were then described to us in language mystical, and paral- 
lels of latitude and longitude, and zones ; and after a long 
while we got a footing on terra Jirma / but, alas ! we 
never got so near home as our native town, and the scenes 
of our childhood. In those days we never dreamed that 
what we knew about the fields, and the woods, and the 
streams, and the hills, and the valleys around us — all de- 
lightful knowledge, and to this day teeming with pleasant 
associations — ^had any thmg to do with that dry and dis- 
tasteful study which a certain school-book told us is a 
description of the earth.” 

Composition. — ^The teacher will find suitable subjects 
for a series of written compositions in the foregoing exer- 
cises, as already suggested. These compositions should be 
carried on simultaneously with the pupil’s progress ; and 
what he can describe in words, ho should bo accustomed 
to put on paper. This matter of begimiing early to write 
compositions upon the subjects talked about and studied, is 
highly important, and should on no account be neglected. 
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CHAET No. XII. FOEMS AND SOLIDS. 

The chief object of this Chart is to lead pupils, to 
recognize and name the principal mathematical forms ‘and 
solids, and afterward to desciibe them. Forms and solids 
of the same size as those represented here have been pre- 
pared, cut out of wood, and may be obtamed either with 
or without the Charts. 

It will be found that quite young pupils can learn to 
recognize these ohieeU as easily as any others, if they can 
be made to take an interest in them. The lessons on this 
Chart, generally, should precede the “ Geometrical Draw- 
ings” from Chart No. X. The mathematical deseriptiom 
should not be required until the pupils are perfectly famil- 
iar with both the forms shown on the Chart, and the 
wooden blocks also. For the first lessons for developing 
ideas of Form, see Calkins’ Primary Object Lessons, pages 
41 - 93 . 

1. 1. In the first exercises from this Chart we suggest 
that one pupil point out the first form (right-angled tri- 
angle), another select the same from the blocks, a third 
name it, and a fourth write its name on the blackboard, or 
set it up with the Letter-cards. 

2. Go through with all the other forms and solids in a 
similar manner. 

IL 1. Go through with all in the same manner as before, 
and, in addition, give a brief description or definition of 
each figure, and also draw on the board, or require the pu- 
pils to do it, different forms of the same figure, where they 
can be made to accord with the definition. Thus the right- 
angled triangle admits of a great variety of forms ; so of 
all the figures in the second line, except the isosceles tri- 
angle. Let the pupils be particular to point out the dif- 
ferences between figures that somewhat resemble each 
other, 

2. In connection with the foregoing, let the pupils name 
and describe objects that have foims similar to the blocks. 
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Definitions of Forms. See Chart. 

A Triangle (see second row of figmes on the Chart) is a plane* * * § fig- 
ure, which 13 bounded by thioe lines Such figuies are said to be tii- 
angular. If the lines are straight, the triangle is rectilinear, if they aie 
cuived, it IS a curved, oi curvilinear triangle^ as in the fouith low on the 
Chart. A triangle may also be partly rectilinear, and pai tly cui vilineai . 

A Right-angled triangle is a triangle that has one light angle. f 

A Square is a plane figure that has/owr equal sides, and four light 
angles.J 

A square is a rectan'gular^ or right-angled figure. 

A Pentagon is a plane figure that Icscajive equal sides, and five equal 
angles. § 

A pefnta^onal figure. 

A Hexagon has sir equal sides, and six equal angles. Hexag'onal. 

A Heptagon has seven equal sides, and seven equal angles. Hep- 
tag'onal. 

An Octagon has eight equ£il sides, and eight equal angles. Octagf- 
oml. 

An Isosceles triangle is a triangle which has only two sides equal. 

An Equilateral tnangle is one that has all its sides equal. * 

A Parallelogram is a four-sided figuie which has its opposite sides 
parallel, and consequently equal. In common use this woid is apphed 
to figures of moie length than breadth. 

A Trapezium is a four-sided (quadiilateial) figure, none of whose 
opposite sides are parallel 

A Trapezoid is a four-sided figure, having two of the opposite sides 
parallel. 

A Rhomb is a four-sided figure whose sides aie equal, and the oppo- 
site sides parallel ; but it has two opposite and equal acute angles, and 
two opposite equal and obtuse angles. 

A Rhomboid is a four-sided figure whose opposite sides and angles 
are equal ; but neither are all its sides nor all its angles equal. JtUiom- 
hoid^al. 

An Oval figure may either be in the shape of an egg, or of an ellipse ; 
but the term means, literally, egg-shaped 

An Ellipse is a figure formed by cutting a cone by a plane that passes 
obhquely through the opposite sides of the cone It may also be formed 
m anothei^ manner, as described on page 61 Ellip’timl. 


* Tell them a plane (not plain) figure is an oven, level, or flat surface, 

which has no thickness They must undeistand, therefore, that it is only 
the flat surface of the blocks that constitute the “Forms” named and rep- 
resented on the upper part of the Chart. The tcachei must not allow 
pupils to make the mistake of supposing that the whole hloch is what con- 
stitutes the tnangle, square, pentagon, etc. t See page 56 . 

t All figures of foui sides are called guadrilateials. 

§ All figures that are bounded by three hues, or more, aie polygons; 
but m common use the term is apphed to figures that are bounded by 
mere thanfom straight hues. 
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^ A Circle is a plane jSguie inclosed by a single curved line, called its 
drcumjerence, every pait of which is equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. In popular language, however, the circumference itself 
is often called a circle Circular. 

Semicircles aie half circles Semicircular 

A Segment of a circle is a pait of a circle cut off by a straight line- 
This straight line is called a cJioid, and that pait of the circumference 
which is cut off by it is called an aic. An arc is, also, any pait of the 
circumfeience 

A Quadrant is a quarter of a circle. 

A Sector is the figme mcluded between an arc and the two radii 
drawn to the extremities of the arc. 

A Crescent is a figure in the shape of the new moon 

A Ring IS any thing in the foim of the circumfeience of a circle. 

For defimtions of other “Forms,” see Botany, page 178. 

Definitions of Solids. 

A Sphere is a solid body contained under a single surface, which, in 
every part, is equally distant from a point called its centre, Spher'ical. 

A Hemisphere is a half sphere Hemispherical 

A Spheroid is a sohd body approachmg to a sphere, but not peifectly 
spherical It may be either pi otate, or oblate. A. prolate spheroid is one 
that IS oblong. Or prolonged, hke the one represented on the Chart ; an 
ohhte spheroid is one that is flattened on two opposite sides. Thus, the 
earth is an oblate spheroid, because it is flattened at the poles. 

A Tetrahedron is a sohd bounded by four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles See, also, page 62 Foi the hexahedron^ octahedron, dodecadie- 
dran, and icosahedron, see page C2-3. 

A Cube is a sohd with six equal squaie sides, and containmg equal 
angles. Cubical 

A Prism is a solid whose bases, or ends, aie any similar, equal, and 
parallel plane figures, and whose sides are paiallelograms. Two forms 
of pnsm are repiescnted on the Chart. Pi ismat'ical. 

A Cone is a solid body having a ciicle for its base, and its top term- 
inated in a point Cones may be of two kinds • a right cane, which has 
its axis perpendicular to the plane of its base ; and an oblique cone, whose 
axis IS inchned, or leamng. Conical 

A Cylinder is a long, circrdar body, of uniform diameter, its extrem- 
ities forming equal parallel circles. Cglm'drical 

4^ The teacher should exercise the older pupils in the mensuration 
of surfaces and solids like those represented on the Chait, and in practi- 
cal apphcations of the rules. They will much better remember the rules 
by being famihar with forms of the surfaces and sohds. 

Compositions! — “ Forms and solids” may be thought a 
dry subject for compositions. But every object in Nature, 
as well as in Art, is comprehended under certain /orms/ 
and every solid will be found under some one or more of 
the forms on this Chart and Chart No. XI., or combina- 
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tions of them. Let pupils, therefore, describe objects as 
to their shape ; telling by what lines they are bounded, 
under what surfaces they are contained, and what solids 
they foim. This will lead them to observe carefully, and 
to describe accurately. They will also thus leain the ap 
propriate use of the descriptive adjective terms — ^the iJcea 
having been first obtained, and then the word. 


CHAET No. Xni FAMILIAR COLORS. 

This Chart presents a popular view of thirty-five of the 
principal colors familiar in painting, dress, and flowers, 
with the common names by which they are best known ; 
and its object is to train the eye to distinguish between 
colors, and to recognize tliem when viewed separately. 
To aid in this object this Chart is accompanied with a du- 
plicate set of cards, corresponding in size and coloi to the 
representations on the Chart. 

For a somewhat full scientific presentation of the charac- 
ter, combinations, and effects of colors, we refer to the ex- 
planations of the next Chait, No. XIV. It will be sufficient 
here to explain to pupils, briefly, only a few of the leading 
principles of colors. 

1. Toll them that there are only three Peimabt colors — 
red^ yellow^ and Hue — ^from which all others may bo formed. 
Point out these three colors at the top of the Chart, and 
let the pupils point out, from the squares below, those that 
match them, and also select the corresponding colors from 
the cards. Let them mention, or bring in, objects whose 
colors correspond with these. They should be kept upon 
these exercises until they can distinguish readily between 
pure yellow, red, and blue, and their various tints and 
shades, (See, also, “Primary Object Lessons,” p. 1 12, 113.) 

2. Next point out the Secondabt colors, and proceed 
with them in the same manner as with the primaries. 
After pupils have learned to distinguish these colors read- 
ily, show them by what mixtures of the primaries they are 
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formed. Thus, pointing to the lower right-hand comer of 
the Chart, show them that orange is formed by mixing red 
and yellow ; green by mixing yellow and blue ; and^?y?fo 
by mixing blue and red.* 

3. Next go through with the three Teetiaiobs in a sim- 
ilar manner. After the pupils can distinguish these read- 
ily, show them by what mixtures of the secondaries they 
are formed f 

4. Next take the five colors enumerated as belonging to 
the “ Reds let the pupils match them from the cards, se- 
lecting two cards for each color, and naming the colors of 
the cards as each is produced. Afterward mingle the ten 
cards indiscriminately, and let the pupils name their colors 
without looking at the Chart. 

5. Proceed with the Yellows” in the same manner. 

6. Proceed with the “ Blues” in the same manner. 

7. Proceed with the Oranges” in the same manner. 

8. Proceed with the Greens” in the same manner. 

9. Proceed with the “ Purples” in the same manner. 

10. Proceed with the ^ Browns” in the same manner. 

For what constitutes leading or standard colors, tints^ 

shades^ and hues, see pages 105 and 10 V. What are de- 
nominated the shades of colors, on Chait No XIH, are 
not, strictly, shades, although they are popularly considered 
such. A shade of a color, as described on page 10 , is 

* Indigo IS not, piopeily, a secondaiy color, but a sub-secondary, as it 
is one of the shades of purple-blue. See Chiomatic Scale, Chait No. 
XIV It is, however, on this Chart, No. XIII , placed among the sec- 
ondanes, because it was foimerly included among the distinct colors of 
the solar spectrum, and is still, genoially, so enumerated. 

t It would now be well if pupils could be supplied with the three pn- 
mary colors, that they might leain to foim the secondaries and tertianes 
by actually mixing the piimaiies. The proportions will be best learned 
when they come to the next Chait; but it is best for them now to experi- 
ment, without rules For some excellent observations on the early use of 
colois, sec Herbert Spencer’s work on Education, page 141-143 He rec- 
ommends the use of cheap wood-cuts to be colored by the pupils. He 
says, “No matter how daubed and glanng the colois. The question is 
not whether the child is producing good drawings; the question is, 
whether it is developing its faculties ” 
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formed by mixing that color with Umh ; but, popularly 
considered, when a small portion of some da/rh color is 
mixed with a lighter color, so as to give to the lighter 
color a darker shade^ although it may change its hue, the 
color thus produced is often spoken of as a shade of the 
given color. Thus, in the column of “Reds’^ on the Chaili, 
a deep arimson (which is formed by mixing a very little 
blue with pure deep red) is sometimes called a crimson 
shade of red. It is, however, a misapplication of terms : the 
color is, properly, a dark shade of crimson. 

After the pupil has acquired some familiarity with the 
Chromatic Scale, Chart No. XIV., he should return to the 
“Famihar Colors’’ of Chart No.XIIL, and assign to each 
its proper place in the more scientific arrangement of the 
scale. Thus : 

{ Cl imson is one of the Puiple-Reds. It has many tints, hues, and 
shades. 

Carmine A pure Red It has many tints and shades.* 

Scarlet One of the Orange-Reds , of many tints, hues, and shades. 
Vermilion • One of the Orange-Reds — appi caching orange 
Ptnh A tint of pure Red Many vaneties 
' Citnne A tertiary coloi, intei mediate between oi ango and green 
Yellow. A puie Yellow Chiomc Yellow; of many tints and 
shades 

I J Lemon One of the Greenisli-Yellows. Yellow slightly tinged 
^ I with green. 

^ Canon y One of the Greemsli-Y ellows — so little green as to be 
but just perceptible 

^Straw • One of the tints of pure Y ellow Many varieties. 

"'Indigo One of the deep shades of Purple-Blue. Mazarine Blue 
is another of these shades, but contains moie red 
XJltramanne The purest Blue. A pnmaiy color ; many tints and 
I J shades 

^ ] JP? ussian Blue One of the Greenish-Blues. A deep blue, slight- 
ly tinged with green. 

Light iSlve A tint of puie Blue 
^SJcy^BIue A still lighter tint of pure Blue. 

Amher: A transparent Bark Orange, or a deep shade of Orange- 
Yellow. 

(><mge • A secondary color, of many tints, hues, and shades. 
Salmon * A tint of Orange-Red. 

Buff , One of the Orange- Y ellows. Many varieties. 

Cream A light tint of Orange-Yellow, 

* The pure or pnmaiy colors have not, of course, any kms See p 1 07. 
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" Olive A tertiaiy color, in which blue preponderates. What are 
called Olive- Gieens aie shades of Greemsh-Blue, such as may be 
produced by mixtures of violet and gieen Many tints, hues, and 
shades. ' 

J Green A secondary color, of many tints, hues, and shades.* 

] Emerald-Green. A greenish tint of Greenish-Blue , that is, a light 
green shghtly tinged "with blue. 

Pea- Green: A greenish tint of Greenish-Tellow; that is, ahght 
green tinged with yellow. 

^Ltght Green One of the tints of pure Green. 

^ Royal Purple: One of the iich shades of Purple — ^best lepresented 
by a veiy deep purple silk 

Purple A secondary color, of many tints, hues, and shades 

Violet One of the deepei tints of Purple-Blue, often appioaching 
< pure puiplo. Many varieties 

Lilac A lighter tmt of Purple, often inclming to a Purple-Blue. 
Many vaiieties. 

Lavender A still lighter tint of Purple-Blue — hghter than violet, 
^ and often inclining to a pure purple tint. 


77ieJ5rowns. These are not represented on the Chromat- 
ic Scale, with the exception of rmset. For descriptions of 
the browns, maroons, and grays, see page 101. 

Having a knowledge of the Chromatic Scale, the pupil 
should now be able to assign any given color to its proper 
place among the definite Colors of the scale. Sometimes 
the color may be a shade, or it may be a tint of one of the 
definite colors. Thus, among the numerous orange-reds in 
cloths, worsted, etc., may be found light scarlets, which are 
tints of orange-red, at one extreme, and shades of avburji, 
which are brownish shades of orange-red, at the other ex- 
treme. A color may also be on the boundary line between 
two definite colors. Thus some of the orange hues ap- 
proach the scarlets, and some of the scarlets approach or- 
ange ; for the varieties of tints, hues, and shades are al- 
most innumerable, and fanciful names of colors are con- 
stantly springing up, as new fabrics of new combinations 
of colors are presented to the public. All popular names 

* Tho ^^Darh Green'’ of the Chromatic Scale should have been made 
darker on some of the Charts by a mixture of red, as its combination is 
3 parts of yellow, 3 parts of blue, and 2 parts of red. Foi a similar rea- 
son, the “Dark Orange” should be daikcncd by blue, and tho “Daik 
Purple” should be h owned by yellow 
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of colors should be referred to and judged by the stand- 
a/rds that are represented by the definite combinations of 
the Chromatic Scale. From the very nature of things, 
there can be no other standaids. 

Compositions. — ^Let pupils write compositions upon these 

Familial Colors,” describing them; nammg the primaries, 
secondaries, and tertiaries, and telling how the secondaries 
and tertiaries are formed ; and, more especially, describing 
the colors of natural objects which are presented to them, 
or with which they are familiar. 


CHAET No. XIV. CHEOMATIG SOAXE OF 
COLOES. 

The following article, in connection with the Chart, is 
designed to give as complete a view as our limits will al- 
low of the principles of Colors, their combinations and 
proportions, tints, shades, and hues, and their vaiied har- 
monic or discordant effects upon each other when placed in 
juxtaposition. If we are not mistaken, it will be found 
that children can easily learn both the facts and the prin- 
ciples here presented, and that, in addition to the new and 
wonderful things in the beauties and in the philosophy of 
Nature which this subject will unfold to them, it will be 
found admirably adapted to the cultivation not only of the 
observing^ but of the faculties also. 

It is designed that the teacher shall explain to the pupils 
the principles here presented, after which the pupils should 
make the applications by constructing the tables^ answer- 
ing the questions, and going through the exorcises, and 
also in carrying out still farther the principles of colors. 
A great amount of information is contained in the present 
synopsis, as illustrated by the Scale, and the subject may 
well serve for short semi-weekly exercises during a couple 
of years. For written Gompositions on colors, see the 
close of this article. 
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I, GEOTBAL PBINCIPLBS OF UGHT, DAEKOTSS, A^SHD COLOE. 

A ray of solar light, in itself white, may be separated, by 
passing it through a prism, into an indeterminate number 
of variously-colored rays, which are distributed into seven 
groups, termed orange^ ydlow^ green^ hlm^ indigo^ and 
molet (or purple) rays. These colored rays, thus obtained, 
constitute what are called the solar ^ectrum. Yet all the 
rays comprised in the same group are not identical in color, 
but may be considered as differing more or less among 
themselves.* 

When an object reflects all the solar rays to the eye, the 
object presents the appearance we call white. When it 
reflects none of them, it appears hlach. When what we 
call a colored object is seen, it reflects a certain portion of 
the solar rays to the eye, and absorbs the others. Thus, 
if the object reflects the red rays, it appears red; if it re- 
flects the yeUov) rays, it appears yeUow^ eto.t 

It is evident that the absorbed colored rays are of a dif- 
ferent color from the reflected colored rays ; and also that 
if the two kinds were reunited, they would neutralize each 
other, and white light would be reproduced. It is this 
property of two variously-colored lights, taken in certain 
proportions to reproduce white light, that we express by 

* This IS the Newtonian theoiy of light. A theory has lately been 
brought forwaid in England, that hght is simple and uncompounded — 
homogeneous in nature , and that as it comes to the eye, from dijBferent 
objects, in modified quantities, it impresses the sense of vision with relative 
foices that convey to the brain the conceptions of color. See London 
Review, Dec. 28, 1861 This theory, however, does not affect the prm- 
ciples illustrated in this article. 

t But notwithstanding the general principle here stated, even the 
blackest object reflects some white Hght. Every colored object, red for 
instance, also reflects a small portion of all other colored rays besides red ; 
yet, as the red lays are greatly predominant, we call the object red. 
This principle has been fully established by the expeiiments of Sir Da- 
vid Brewster. It will be important to bear this principle in mind when 
we come to consider the effect that colois in juxtaposition have upon 
each othoi _ 
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the words, colored lights complementary to each otJier^ or 
complementary colors. 

Exercises. — Why does an object appear red? (Be- 
cause It reflects the red rays to the eye, and absorbs the 
others.) Why does an object appear yellow ? Why blue ? 
Why orange? Why green? Why purple ? etc. 


n. THE COMBINATIONS OF COLOES, AS SHOWN BY THE 
CHEOMATIC SCALE. 
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* The large colored Chromatic Scale shown on the Chart is mostly a 
combination of the scales of the Enghsh writer Field and the French 
wnter Cherrenl, embracing all the principles of both, together with what 
we believe to be some important impiovements in modes of illustration 
As additions to the Chromatic Scale of Field, it represents the normal 
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Although a solar ray — ^that is, white light — may be di- 
vided into SIX or Bemn differently-colored groups, yet only 
three of these groups, Yellow, Red, and Blue, are what 
are called Primary Colors. The remaining three or four 
are really made up of combinations of the three*Piimaries. 
It has been found that if we take the three Primaries, of 
equal degrees of intensity, or, in other words, the deepest 
and purest red, yellow, and blue, as seen in the solar spec^ 
trum, and combine them in the proportions of 3 parts of 
yellow, 5 parts of red, and 8 parts of blue, they produce 
vahite light. And yet if they are combmed in such pio- 
portions that two of them considerably predommate, a 
grayish hue, appioaching hlack^ will be produced. 

The union of the solar rays 'in such proportions as to 
produce white gives us the principles of the Chromatic 
Scale for all the regular combinations of colors. In the 

or standaid toms^ fully illustiates the principles of the t%ntSy shades, and 
hues of colois, and assigns their appropriate positions to the senu-nentral 
browns, maroons, and grays 

Some explanation is inquired as to the colors represented on the 
Chiomatic Scale, and also on all the Charts. Some maybe disappoint- 
ed m not finding them as pure and biilliant as they have before seen 
them, and especially in silks In the first place, paper made of cotton 
does not take coloi so well as silk. In the second place, as paper is 
bleached white by the use of lime, it still contains some lime, which, as 
painteis say, “kills” the colois The lime injures some colors more 
than others. In the third place, all colois fade more oi less by exposure 
to the light. In the fouith place, wheie colors aie grouped as they are 
on the Chromatic Scale, those that are m juxtaposition diminish the 
bnliiancy of each other, as will be learned from the principles explained 
in this aiticle. If you wish to see what any one of these colors is by it- 
self, cover up all the others, and look at that one alone when the eye is 
in Its nomoal state All these things are difficulties which we have to 
contend with, and for which due allowance should be made. The col- 
ors on the Chart, however, with which very great pains have been taken, 
aio sufficiently brilliant for all practical purposes The Primari^ — red, 
yeltow, and blue — are as good as could be obtained ; and so long as the 
others are made by the piopoi nnvtwies, they must present the true co7n- 
parative hues and shades of all the other colors The colors on Chart 
No XIII aie htghter than on Chart No. XIV., as in the former the 
paper was colored m sheets, and then cut up and pasted on. 
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centre of this scale is a dark circle, which may either de- 
note an object that absorbs all the solar rays, and hence 
appears black, or it may denote the mixture of the rays in 
certain proportions different from those that constitute 
white. G-rouped around this centre are six large circles, 
three of which, designated as Yellow, Red, and Blue, 
represent the three Primaries, while their figures, 3, 5, and 
8, denote the proportions in which they combine to pro- 
duce white. But yellow and red combine in their respect- 
ive proportions, 3 and 5, to produce Oeange ; yellow and 
blue in their respective proportions, 3 and 8, to produce 
Geeen ; blue and red in their respective proportions, 8 and 
5, to produce Pueple — as shown in the circles lying be- 
tween the three couplets of the Primaries. This gives us 
what are called the Secondary Colors, Oea^tge, GEEEisr, 
and Pueple, and likewise shows their combining propor- 
tions : that orange is made of 8 parts of colored light (3 of 
yellow and 5 of red) ; green of 11 parts (3 of yellow and 8 
of blue) ; and purple of 13 parts (8 of blue and 5 of red).* * *** 
Indigo ^ which was formerly included among the secondary 
colors, is merely a deep purple-blue. 

If now we take the Secondary colors, and combine them 
two by two, we shall form the Tertiary Colors, Russet, 
Citbeste, and Olive, and have their combining proportions, 

* Some writeis say that proportions of led and yellow produce 

orange, egual proportions of yellow and blue produce gicen, etc This 
may be tiue if the colors be of the tight tone to pioduce such effects. 

Instead of takmg 6 paits red and 3 parts yellow to pioduce orange, it is 
evident that we may take 6 parts of each, if we diminish the tone of the 
yellow, or met ease that of the led. It all depends upon what tones of 
the several colois we take foi the standard or normal colors, but as it is 
impossible to find any pm e pigments or paints of these three colors, or 
even to be certain that we can always have them alike, it is better to 
take a standaid that never varies, and such we have in the colois scon 
in the solar spectrum. The red, yellow, and blue of the solar spectrum 
are therefore very properly taken as the normal oi standard tones of those 
throe colors They are thus given in Field's Chiomatography. In the 
very able and more xecent work of the Fiench writer, Chevroul, tins mat- 
ter IS most strangely overlooked. Wo find there, indeed, no standard for 
any coloi 
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which are found by adding the numbers of the Secondaries 
which form each respectively. Thus orange 8 and purple 
13 form russet 21 ; orange 8 and green 11 form citrine 19 ; 
green 11 and purple 13 form olive 24. 

Moreover, if we unite each Secondary -^ith each of its 
adjoining Primaries, we shall form a fourth class, of six 
colors — Orange-Red, Orange -Yellow, Greenish -Yellow, 
Greenish-Blue, Purple-Blue, and Puiple-Red — which may 
be called Sub-Secondaries. Their combining proportions, 
given on the Chart, follow the same rule as before given. 
By combining the Tertiaries, two by two, we form a fifth 
class, of three colors — ^Dark Orange, Daik Green, and Dark 
Purple — which may be called Sub-Tertiaries. 

Thus far all the colons are composed of the three Prima- 
ries, and their regular combinations in definite proportions. 
Of these, the lighter or purer colors are, first, the Prima- 
ries, and next the Secondaries, which are arranged in the 
larger circles and around the outer portions of the Scale. 
IText, in point of purity, are the Sub-Secondaries^ which 
are of a darker hue than either of the former classes. Then 
come the Tertiaries and SulhTertiaries^ which have their 
appropriate grouping nearer the black centre of the Scale, 
and which are of a much darker and less pure hue than the 
Secondaries and Sub-Seoondanes. 

But there is a still darker class of irregular or broken 
colors, formed by no very definite mixtures of the darker 
colors among those already mentioned. These latter, usu- 
ally called Semi-neutral colors, embrace the three groups 
of the Browns^ the Maroons or Chocolates, and the Grays. 

1. The Browns arc those very dark shades, or combina- 
tions, in which yellow, orange, or citrine predominates. 
There are yellow, orange, red, and purple browns, but no 
blue browns. The browns are mostly of warm or tawny 
hues. 

2. The Maroons or Chocolates are those dark shades, or 
combinations, in which red, purple, or russet predominates. 
They are intermediate between the warm browns, and the 
cold grays. The maroons proper inclme to the dark pur- 
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pies, and the chocolates to the dark orange, approaching 
the browns. 

8. The Grays are those dark shades, or combinations, in 
which blue, green, or ohve predominates. 

Hot and Cold Colors. 

As Urn possesses, in the greatest degree, the quality 
technically called coldness in coloring, and as it communi- 
cates this property Tariously to all colors with which it is 
compounded, the Chromatic Scale shows blue as the cold- 
est color, whence the coldness gradually diminishes until 
the mediv/m between the cold and the hot colors is at- 
tained at purple-yellow and yellowish-green. From these 
two points the warm colors increase gradually until they 
attain their maximum of heat at orange^ the complement- 
ary of the cold TAue. 

Let the pupil now tell, from the Chromatic Scale, the 
relations, as to heat and cold, which the colors sustain to 
each other. 

Retiring and Advancing Colors. 

Fwrple is the most rebvnng color, as shown on the Chro- 
matic Scale (see Chart) ; that is, it declines in power the 
most rapidly in pioportion to the distance at which it is 
viewed, and also in a declming light. 

Its complementary yeUcm, on the contrary, is the most 
advancing of all colors, partaking most of the nature of 
white, and consequently of greatest pow’er in reflecting 
light. 

As to the beauty of colors individually; that is, when 
viewed alone, it may be stated, that those colors which are 
nearest in nature to light, have their greatest beauty in 
their lighter tints ; and that those which are nearest in nit- 
ture to shade, are most beautiful in their greatest depth or 
fullness — a law which of couise applies to hlacJc and white 
particularly. Thus, the most beautiful ydlow, the color 
most like white, is that which is lightest and most vivid ; 
Uue, the color most like black, is most beautiful when deep 
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and rich ; and red, when of intermediate depth, or some- 
what inclined to hght. 


UL TABLE OF COLOES ; THEIB COMBINATIONS, PEOPORTIONSj. 
AND CO]yiPLEMENTAEIES, 


See the Chromatic Scale, 


Prima- j 
ries. ^ 

Second- j 
aries. ^ 


Colore Th&ii C<mhination8 and Pt oportions. 
Yellows , .. . ... 

Red 5 

Blue 8 . .. . . 

Oiange 8 = (Red 5, Yellow 3) 

Gieen 11 = (Yellow 3, Blue 8) 

Pmple 13 = (Red 5, Blue 8) 


Their ComplementarUa. 
Purple 13. 

Gieen 11 
Orange 8. 

. Blue 8. 

Red 5 
Y'ellow 3 


Ter- 

tiaries. 


Citxme 19=(Oi and Gi.=Eed B,Y(3l 6, Blue S) j 

Olive 24 =(Gi andPuip =yel 3, Red 5, Blue 16) Or 8, orDaikOr 40 
Russet 21 = (Or. and Purp = Red 10, Yel 3, Blue 8) Gr 11, or Dark Gr,43 


/ Orange-Red 13 = (Oi 8, Red 5 = Red 10, Yel 3) Gieemsh-Blue 19. 

c • VOrange-Yel 11 = (Or 8, Yel 3 = Red 5, Yel C) Purple-Blue 21 

JOieenish-Yel 14=(Gi ll,YeL3=Yel 6, Blue S) Purple-Red 18 
iGieemsh-Bl 19 = (Gr 11» Blue 8 = Yel. 3, Blue 10) Oiange-RedlS 
anes. j pm pie.Bl 21 = (Purp 13, Blue 8 = Blue 16, Red 5) Orange-Yellow 11 
V^Pui'ple-Red 18= (Puip 13, Red 5 = Blue 8, Red 10) Greenish-Yellow 14. 
Sub- ( Dark Oi 40 = (Rus 21, Cit 19 = Red 16, Yel 9, B1 16) Olive 24 

Tertia- S Dark Gi 43 = (Cit 19, 01 24= Red 10, Yel 9, B1 24) Russet 21. 

axics. (DaikPurp 46= (Bus 21,01 24=Redl6,YeL6^Bl 24) Citrine. 


1. Exercises from the Scale, on the Primaries, Second- 
aries, and Tertiaries.’^ 

1 Name the three Primary colois, and their respective combining 
numbeis. 

2 The combinations of the Primaries, two by two, form the thiee 
Secondaiy colois, lying between the thiee couplets that may be foimed 
of the Primaries 

How IS oiange foimed? By the combination of yellow and red. In 
what proportions? Three parts of yellow, and 6 of red. What, then, is 
the combimng number of orange ? Eight. Why ? Because 3 parts of 
yellow and 5 paits of red make the eight parts which constitute orange. 


* All the exercises under this head, and, indeed, all pertaining to 
Chart No. XIV., should be gone through with by the pupils, by the aid 
of the Chromatic Scale alone What we have written out under the head 
of “ Exercises” on the Chromatic Scale, is designed meiely as a guide 
and aid to the teacher. He should make himself thoroughly master of 
the principles, and then lead the pupil to master the same from the 
Scale, as from a map. As soon as the pupil has learned the positions 
of the colors on the Scale, so that he ean recall them without the aid of 
the Chart to look at, he will he able to name the several colors, and de- 
sciibe their comhmations, with the same facility that he is able to bound 
countries by remembenng their relative positions on a map. 
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3. Go through with the composition of gicen, in a similar maimer. 

4. Go thiough with puiple in. the same manner 

5. The combinations of the Secondaiies, two by two, form the three 
Tmiary colois, citnne, russet, and olive, which are found, on the Scale, 
at the inteisections of the three couplets of the Secondaries 

How IS lusset foimed? By the combination of oiange and purple 
In what proportions ? l^rght paits of oiange, and 13 of puiplc What, 
then, IS the combmmg number of russet? Twenty-one Why? Because 8 
parts of oiange and 13 of purple make the 31 parts which constitute lusset. 

How many Piimaiy colors enter into the composition of lusset ? The 
whole thiee, red, yellow, and blue. In what pioportions ? Red 10, yel- 
low 3, and blue 8. Explain the reason of this. Russet is foimed by the 
combination of the two Secondaries, orange and purple ; but orange is 
composed of 6 paits of led and 3 of yellow; and puiple of 6 parts of led 
and 8 of blue ; therefore, red is taken twice, and yellow and blue each 
once ; and thus we have 10 of led, 3 of yellow, and 8 of blue. 

6. Next go through with citiine and ohve in the same way. 

7 A class of six colois, called Suh-Secondarws^ and lying between the 
Secondaiies and Piimaiies on -the Scale, is formed by comhining each 
Secondary with each of its allied Piimaries, in the piopoitions desig- 
nated by then respective numbers Thus, led and yellow are united to 
produce orange, after which the orange itself maybe combined with lod 
to form orange -1 ed This lattez coloi thus has 10 paits of led and 3 
parts of yellow — a piopoition of rfic?just twice what is contained in or- 
ange In a similai mannei orange-yellow is foimed, containing just 
twice the yeUow contained m oiange 

II. Exercises from tlie Scale, on the Snh-Secendaries 
and Snb-Tertiaries. 

Explain, from the Scale, the foimation of orange-red, and show why 
13 IS Its combining number. Orange-red is foimed by combining 8 parts 
of orange with 6 parts of led. But orange itself is foimed of 3 paits of 
yellow and 5 parts of red. Therefoie, substituting, in the place of the 
oiange, the yellow and led Pnmaiies which compose it, we find that all 
the colors and proportions which make up the oiange-ied are 10 paits 
of led and 3 paits of yellow, making 13 parts in all 

Explain the formation of orange-yellow, in a similai manner. Of 
gieenish-yellow. Of gieenish-blue. Of puiple-bluc Of purple-red 

When wo combine the Teitiaiies, two by two, wo foim the class of 
Suh-TertiarieSj consisting of daik oiange, daik green, and daik purple. 
It will now be easy to tell how each of these is formed, and m what pro- 
poitions each of the Pnmaiies enteis into the combination For ex- 
ample: dark oiange is composed of its two adjoining Teitiaiies, lUssct 
and citnnc — 21 parts of russet, and 19 of citrine But, as has been be- 
fore shown, 

Russet —red 10, yellow 3, blue 8, and 

Citiiuo =ied 5, yellow C, blue 8. 

Therefoie, adding together the two, 

Dark oiange =iod 15, yellow 9, blue 1C , the whole making 40. 

* These orange-reds are familiarly teimed Scarlets^ as the orange- 
yellows aie termed Buffs. 
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The pupil, being familiar with this step, should next explain, in a sim- 
ilar manner, the formation of daik green and daik purple. 

It will be seen, fiom the Scale, that Primary color enteis into all 

the colois embraced within its own circle and the circles on each side 
of it; and that, also, crossing the centre of the Scale, it enteis into the 
Tertiary or Sub-Teitiaiy diiectly opposite. Thus, yellow enteis into all 
the colois of the Scale except blue, puiple-hlue, purple, purple-red, and 
red, and some of the giays and some of the maroons. Crossing the 
centre of the Scale, it enteis into daik puiple. 

Into what colors does red entei ? 

Into what colois does blue enter ? 

IV. TONES : EMBEACING TIOTS AND SHADES OF COLOES. 

Whatever we take as the standard of intensity or purity 
for any color, it is evident that the particular color assumed 
as the standard may receive numerous modifications by 
mixing with white (or diluting with water) until the light- 
er tints thus formed shall fade away and be lost in white- 
ness itself. Thus, suppose cannine^ of a certain degree of 
depth or intensity, to be the standard color for pure red, 
and that 6 grains of this carmine cover a square inch of 
surface, so as to give to this surface the true standard 
color. Next take 5 grains of carmine, and mix with 1 
grain of pure white, to cover the same extent of surface, 
and this will give a tint of pure red. Next mix 4 grams 
of carmine and 2 of white, to cover the same extent of sur- 
face, and we shall have another tint of red. Three grams 
of caimme and 3 of white will give still another tint; 2 of 
carmine and 4 of white a still fainter tint ; 1 of carmine and 
5 of white a tint of red which is barely perceptible. We 
have supposed the standard of pure red to be placed, on 
the Chromatic Scale, at the centre of the red circle, and on 
the radius extending outward have marked off the grad- 
ually diminishing tints — the figures 5 , 4 , 3 , 2 , 1 , denoting 
the gradually diminishing proportions of pure red. For 
greater distinctness, however, we have represented only 
the standard red, and two of its tints, on the Chart. 

In the same manner we may suppose that the yellow, 
the blue, the orange, the green, etc., have their noimal or 
luling tones, or standards, at the centres of their respective 
circles, and that from these points each is gradually tinted 

E 2 
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oflf to the circumference, where its colors fade away in tints 
scarcely perceptible. 

But, as opposed to this tinting^ each of the standard col- 
ors of red, orange-red, orange, yellow, green, etc , may be, 
in a similar manner, mixed with Hack — in gradually dimin- 
ishing proportions of color, and gradually increasing pro- 
portions of black — until the color is lost in blackness itself. 
Thus, at the centre of the red, on the Chromatic Scale, sup- 
pose, as before, that the normal red is placed. Mark off 
five divisions on the radius extending toward the centre of 
the Chromatic Scale. Suppose that the first division is 
covered by a mixture of 5 parts of red and 1 part of black ; 
the second by 4 parts of red and 2 parts of black ; the third 
by 3 parts of red and 3 parts of black ; the fourth by 2 
parts of red and 4 parts of black ; and the fifth by 1 part 
of red and 5 parts of black. We thus obtain what are 
called the different shades of pure red ; and, in a similar 
manner, the shades of all the colors are found. The tints 
and the shades of a color are called, collectively, its tones. 
The tones of any one color (embracing its tints and shades) 
may thus be supposed to be found on some one single ra- 
dius of the Chromatic Scale — the tints of the colors repre- 
sented around the outer portions of the Scale being found 
outside of the circle (A) that passes through the centres of 
the six large circles, and the shades being found inside of 
that circle. 

But each of the Tertiaries and Sub-Tertiaries — although 
their standard colors are much darker than the standards 
of the Primaries and Secondaries — ^has both its tints and 
shades also, and the dividing line between them may be 
supposed to be the centres of the oval figures containing 
their names. So, likewise, of the still darker colors, the 
maroons, the biowns, and the grays. If, then, each of the 
twenty-one normal or ruling colors represented on the 
Chromatic Scale has five tints and five shades that may be 
easily distinguished by the eye, we shall have not only 
twenty-one normal colors, but 210 distinguishable tints and 
shades of these colors, without enumerating their numerous 
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hues. But we have no names for all these tints and shades, 
nor IS it necessary, nor desirable, that we should have. We 
may call carmine the standard red^ and locate it on the di- 
viding hne between its tmts and its shades ; and we may 
call the tints light reds, and the shades darJc reds. Occa- 
sionally we give a name to some uncertain tint or shade of 
a color ; as, for example, we speak of rose color ^ which is 
merely one of the uncertain tints of pure red or carmine ; 
of straw color^ which is a light tint of pure yellow ; of 
mazarineMue^ which is a shade of purple-blue ; and of am- 
ber^ which is so dark a shade of orange-yellow, or dark or- 
ange, that it is often classed with the browns. 

V. HUES OF COLOES. 

All mixed colors (which include all the colors except 
the Primaries) may vary greatly in their mixtures, so as to 
present a great variety of hues of each. Thus, for example, 
suppose, at the central part of the orange-red, where we 
have placed the hyphen of the word, is foimd the standard 
for this color, or, as it is usually called, scarlet. IN'ow as 
we pass to the left along the figures to 1, we may suppose 
that the yellow diminishes and the red increases ; but as 
we pass to the right, to 9 or 10, the red diminishes and the 
yellow increases. In other words, the yellow may grad- 
ually increase in proportion from 1 to 10, at which latter 
point the yellow is sufficient, mixed with the normal red, 
to produce the normal or standard orange. Thus we may 
have many hues of orange-red or scarlet ; and, in hke man- 
ner, many hues of all the mixed colors. 

Yet the scarlets themselves (or orange-reds), as will be 
seen by looking at the Chromatic Scale, may be considered 
as merely difierent hues of orange ; that is, those orange 
colors in which the red preponderates over the yellow; 
and in a similar manner the buffs (or orange-yellows) may 
be considered as those hues of orange in which the yellow 
preponderates over the red. 
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Great Number of Distinguishable Colors. 

Thus we may have twenty hues of orange, easily distin- 
guishable, the one from the other, by an ordinary eye— 
these hues approachmg, through the orange-reds, to pure 
red at one extreme, and, through the orange-yellows, to 
pure yellow at the other. In the same manner we may as- 
sign twenty hues to green, and twenty hues to purple. 
These will give to the thiee Secondary colors (including 
the Sub-Secondaries) sixty hues in all — all easily distin- 
guishable. 

But every one of these hms may have both tints and 
shades^ as it approaches the centre, or the circumference, 
of the Chromatic Scale. If we concede five tints and five 
shades to each hue, these sixty hues will give us six hund- 
red easily discernible colois! The three Tertiaries will 
give us an additional list of six hundred colors, and the 
Sub-Tertiaries another six hundred. Giving to red, blue, 
and yellow, five tints and five shades each, we shall thus 
make up a list of one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
easily distinguishable colors, without including the semi- 
neutral maroons, browns, and grays, which are, really, by 
far the most abundant colors in nature. It would not be 
at all extravagant to assign to the latter three the same 
number of colors as to the three Secondaries — six hundred 
in all. Our list would thus foot up the number of two 
thousand four hundred and thirty colors^ all of which, we 
have no doubt, might be easily distinguished as separate 
and distinct from each other. 

To show that these estimates are not extravagant, we 
will state, that we visited a wholesale worsted store in 
NTew York city, and that we there found a list of more 
than two thousand worsted colors alone ; and we were as- 
sured that they had all the worsteds to match them. We 
examined great numbers of the very large lists of the hues, 
tints, and shades of orange worsted, and found no difficulty 
in distinguishing between them. When the orange hues, 
tints, and shades are so numerous, it is not surprising that 
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people differ so much in their views of what constitutes a 
standard orange, a standard scarlet, or a standard huff. 

VT. COMPLEMENTARY COLORS. 

Under the head of “ General Principles of Light, Dark- 
ness, and Color,” we hiiefly explained that when two col- 
ors can be taken in such proportions as to produce white, 
each color is called the Complementary of the other. Now 
red, yellow, and blue, taken in the proportions of 3 parts 
of yellow, 5 parts of red, and 8 parts of blue, and of the 
puiity of these colors in the solar spectrum, neutralize each 
other ; that is, pioduce white.* Hence, if we fiist com- 
bine the yellow and the blue, their product, which is green^ 
must* be the complementary of red, and red must also be 
the complementary of green. 

Exercises on the Chromatic Scale. 

What is the complementaiy of red ? Of yellow ? Of blue ? Explain 
the reason in each case 

(Note. — The complementary of any color on the Scale is the one 
dll ectly opposite to it, on the same diameter, and can easily be learned, 
aild recalled at any time by lememboimg the arrangement of the Scale. 
The Table befoie given also names the complementaries. Aided by the 
Chiomatic Scale only, each pupil should not only explain the comple- 
mentaiies, as m the following exercises, but also write out a Table of the 
colois, like that given on page 103 ) 

WTiat is the complementaiy of orange-red? Gieenish-blue. 

What 18 the complementary of giecnish-blue? Oiange-red Why? 

Explanation, — Oi ange-i ed =i cd 10 H-ycllow 8 , and 

Gi eenish-blue = yellow 3, blue 1 6 , and the two 

=red 10 +yellow 6 +blue 16. But these 
last proportions are equivalent to red 6, yellow 3, and blue 8, which are 
the pioportions in which the three Primaiies neutralize each other , that 
IS, combine to produce white Thus it is shown that if orange-red and 


* It must be borne in mind, however, that, in point of fact, we cannot 
pioduce a wAite paint by mixing those pigments or paints whose colors 
are complementary. Thus, although the groups red and green, orange 
and blue, yellow and purple, should, accoiding to the’ theory, produce 
white when respectively mixed in their proper proportions, yet we know 
that they produce a yray, approaching neaier to white as the colors aie 
purer. The piinciples of the combinations and eiFects of colors must, 
however, be based upon some standard, and none better can be taken 
than the pute colois of the solai spcctium. 
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greenish-blue be combined they pioduce white, and therefore the one is 
the complementajy of the other. 

In a similai manner, look at the Chiomatic Scale, and name the com- 
plementaiy of oiange-yellow, and explain the pimciple. 

Ofgieenish-yellow Of greemsh-blue Of puiple-blue. Of pui pie-red. 

In a similai mannei, name the complementaiy of lussot, and explain 
the pimciple 

Explanation — In Older to explain that daih green is the complement- 
aiy of russet, wc fiist show that daifc gieen is composed of 
rod 10, yellow 9, blue 24 ; 

Russet IS composed of red 10, yellow 3, blue 8 , 

The two equahng led 20, yellow 12, blue 32 But these aie in 
the same pioportions as red 6, yellow 3, blue 8, which are the neu- 
tralizing proportions of the three Primaries. 

In a similar manner name the complementary of daik orange and 
explain the pnnciple 

Of citiine. Of daik green. Of olive. Of daik puiple. Let it be 
obseived that, as the combining figuies of the thiee Primaiies malco up 
the number 16, so any two complementary colors, which lepiesent the 
eqmvalent combinations, must add up the same numbei 16, oi multiples 
of 16 Thus, each couplet of primaiy and secondary complementaiics 
foims the number 16, each couplet of the sub-secondaiy complement- 
aries forms the number 32 ; and each couplet of tertiary and sub-ter- 
tiary complementanes forms the number 64. 

VII. THE HAEMOlSry OF COLORS. 

As lights -which is the natural stimulus of tlie healthy 
eye, and more agreeable to it than any single color, is com- 
posed of the three Pi imary colors m certain proportions — 
that is, in such proportions as to neutralize each other — 
light may be considered a perfect harmony^ or union of 
all colors. 

From the principle herein developed it is apparent (and 
experience proves it) that if a single color, red, for exam- 
ple, be alone presented to the eye, an uneasy feeling is soon 
produced in that organ. What is then needed to soothe 
the eye is the pi esentation of such other color or colors as 
shall neutralize the red — that is, -which, if combined -with it, 
would produce white. Yellow and blue, in their respective 
proportions, t^ill produce this effect, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, their equivalent green, lienee,^ if txeo 
colors can be used to harmonize with rod, the two must 
be yellow and blue ; or, if one only can bo taken, it must 
be green. 
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We thus obtain this first general rule in the hamony of 
colors. The single color that harmonizes best with any 
given color^ is the complementary of the given color. It 
will now be easy to answer the following questions, and 
assign the reasons. 

What single color haimonizcs best with standard yellow? (Standard 
purple.) Why? Because 13 paits of standaid puiple added to 3 parts 
of yellow produce white Show why 13 parts of purple and 3 of yellow 
produce white (See Div VI ) 

What single color harmonizes best with blue? (Orange.) Why? 
With oiange-red Withoiange-yellow? With greenish-yellow? With 
greenish blue ? With purple-blue? With puiple-ied. 

What with lusset, citrine, and olive? 

Observe that each of these Tertiaiy colors has two complementaries, 
as shown in the Table, page 103 Explain why either green, or daik 
gieen, is the complementary of russet The same of the other two 
Tertianes. 

Harmonic Effects of placing Side by Side Colors that 
are Complementary. 

If two complementary colors, blue and orange, for ex- 
ample, be placed side by side, it is found that each appears 
brighter, or more intense, than when viewed separately.* 
Thus the complementaxy colors are found not only to har- 
monize best with each other in their combined pleasurable 
effects upon the organ of sight, but also to contrast more 
stiongly with each other than with any other colors. The 
following has been adduced as the cause of this effect. 

Every colored object, when viewed alone, reflects not 
only the particular rays which, by being the most numer- 
ous, designate the color of the object, but also a portion of 
dll hinds of colored rays. Thus blue, viewed by itself, re- 
flects some orange rays, by which its blue may be supposed 
to be modified or lessened, so far as the orange rays neu- 
tralize their proper proportion of blue rays. The orange 
also, when viewed by itself, reflects some blue rays, by 

The supposition is that the two colors are either of the normal 
standard, or of the same tone ■ that is, of corresponding depth of tint 
or shade. If the colors be not of the same tone, the lighter tone will 
appear still lighter, and the daiker tone will appear still darker — that 
is, of a deeper shade. 
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which the orange is, in a similar manner, modified or di- 
minished in intensity. 

ITow suppose the blue and the orange placed side by 
side. What will become of the orange rays which the blue, 
reflects ? They will be overwhelmed— virtually extinguish- 
ed ^by the more intense rays which the orange itself re- 

flects, just as the light of a candle is overwhelmed by the 
full glare of the noon-day sun. The blue, thus deprived of 
the force of its orange rays, will appear of a more intense 
blue than before. Upon the same principle, the orange, by 
its juxtaposition with blue, will appear of a more intense 
orange than before. The same principle will apply to all 
the colors when arranged as complementaries. They then 
produce their greatest effect, and present the most striking 
contrasts.* The striking effects of these harmonies are 
best shown by taking circles of the three primary colois, 
red, blue, and yellow, and surrounding them with broad 
rings of their complementaries, as is seen under the head 
of “ Harmonic Complementary Colors” on the Chart. Here, 
on circular, green, orange, and purple grounds, are pasted 
smaller circles of their respective complementaries, red, blue, 
and yellow. Each color, according to the principles stated, 
should be rendered the more brilliant and intense by this 
juxtaposition ; and this effect we believe will be apparent 
to the eye of ^most any person. But, to render the effect 
more apparent, the same green, orange, and purple grounds 
are placed to the right of the others, and on them are pasted 
precisely the same red, blue, and yellow colors as before, 
for they are cut from the same sheets of colored paper ; hut 
they are here so arranged that the contiguous colors shall 
not be complementaries. The six complementary colors on 

It is owing to this same principle that the dapplings of two comple- 
mentaty colors produce effects in painting so much moie clear and brill- 
iant than when nnifoim tints aie produced by mixing the two colors. 
White and black are, practically, complementaues If they bo mixed, 
they produce a gray — of little oi no brilliancy, as is seen in an oidinary 
lithographic punt , but if the black be dappled in, as in the finest steel 
engravings, the contrasts are the most stn^g, and the effect the most 
brilliant. 
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the left are now plainly seen to he more brilliant than the 
same six colors on the right. 

The teacher must constantly bear in mind that it is im- 
possible, as before stated, to give to ordinary paper the 
same brilliancy of coloring that may be given to some oth- 
er materials, and especially to silks. If the complementary 
colors on the left were richly-colored silks, the brilliancy 
of effect would be absolutely painful to the eye. 

Another explanation .of the effect produced by placing 
side by side complementary colors, is the well-known foot 
that the eye, by looking intently at any color for a few mo- 
ments, acquires a tendency to see its complementary. Thus, 
place a bright red wafer on white paper, and look at the 
wafer intently for a few moments, and the space ground 
the wafer will assume a greenish tinge ; or cast the eye 
from the wafer upon a white surface at some distance fi*om 
it, and the figure of a light green wafer will be seen there. 
In the same manner, if the eye look intently for some time 
upon a green wafer on white paper, the surrounding space 
will assume a reddish tmge. Hence, when red and green 
are placed side by side, each must give to the other an ad- 
ditional depth and brightness of color.* 

Ex&rcises — ^If a silk mei chant wished to make a » ed silk appear to tho 
best advantage, what color would he place beside it ? (A green silk ) 
Why ? If an orange silk, what color should he place beside it ’ If a 
blight yellow silk? A gteen silk? A blue silk? A puiple silk? A 
purpl&-i ed silk ? An orange-^ ed ^ An o? ange-yellow ^ Ag? eenkh-yellow ? 

A russet silk? (Either gieen or daik green ) A dtrmef An olive? 


* But why does the eye, after looking intently for some time at any 
one color, acquire a tendency to see its opposite or complementary color? 
The following physiological explanation may be given of this remarkar- 
ble phenomenon. The eye is supposed to secrete the principles of bght, 
and to letain them in a latent state; and when any smgle color is pre- 
sented to the eye, it is supposed so to act on that organ as to call foith 
the latent principle which is needed to restore the equilibrium of white 
light. Thus ? ed hght is supposed so to act upon the organ as to call 
foith the latent principle of gi'een light, the latter being what is needed 
to harmonize the led. It seems to be one of those wonderful compen- 
satmg provisions of nature which is designed to prevent injury to the or- 
gan. 
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But although the complementary colors, when placed 
side by side in broad stupes, impait additional brilliancy 
to each other, yet if they aie so intimately mingled (and in 
their due proportions) that the eye can not well distinguish 
each separately, they will to a considerable extent nmtralr 
ize each other, and, tending to white, give to the mixture a 
grayish hue. Thus, if threads of red and green be inter- 
woven in a carpet, in the proportions of 5 of red and 11 of 
green— or, what is nearly the same, 1 of red and 2 of green 
— a gray will be produced. If the coloring material used 
weie as pjure as in the solar spectrum, the color produced 
would be nearly white. But if the red and the green be in 
broad stripes in the carpet, each will appear more brilhant 
than when viewed apart. 

We have said that if any one color be given, the single 
color that best harmonizes with it is its complementary. 
Xet the complementaries contrast so strongly^ and are so 
vividly bright, especially those of the Primaries, that the 
eye soon wearies of them ; and if they are to be constantly 
before the eye, a more agieeable effect is produced by the 
interposition of a third color which partakes of both ex- 
tremes of the contrast, or which is placed intermediate be- 
tween them on the Chromatic Scale. Thus blue and oi- 
ange, when placed so as to contrast with each other, be- 
come reconciled, softened in effect, and better harmonized 
to the eye, when a bi oken color, partaking of both, or one 
intermediate between the two, is interposed. Thus equal 
surfaces of blue and oiange would be better harmonized to 
the eye by the interposition of a surface of greenish-yellow 
or purple-red about equal to both the otheis. Yellow or 
purple interposed would produce a similar effect, but not so 
good as the others. The figures attached to the colors on 
the Scale give their respective as well as com- 

bining proportions. Thus orange, blue, and purple-red har- 
monize best in the proportions of 8 of orange, 8 of blue, 
and 18 of purple-red f and if these three colors were to be 

* In all such statements reference is had to the normal or standard tones 
of the colois ; and if either of the colois used be below the standard — that 
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combined in a dress, their harmony would best be consult- 
ed by having some regard to the^e proportions. 


Exercises. — Take all the colors in their complementary gionping, 
and, by refeiiing to the scale, tell what third colors best soften and har- 
monize them to the eye The third color will be ^ther of the two in- 
termediate between them on the scale. The following table gives the 
grouping of the complementaries, and the third colors which best soften 
and harmonize them, yet this table is not half so good as the scale it- 
self When the aiiangement of the colors on the Chromatic Scale is 
once learned, the mind can easily recall all these harmonies 


{&L } by or 

. f Orange-Red 
(Gieemsh-Blue 
(Orange 
7 Blue 

j Orange-Yellow 
(Purple-Blue 
(Yellow 
(Purple 

( Gi eenish-Yellow) 
tPurple-Red > 

(Citnne \ 

(Purple • ) 

( Olive \ 

(Orange ) 

(Russet \ 

(Gieen > 

Etc. 


Puiple-Blue 
fCitune or Yellow, or 
(Purple, or Oaik Purple. 
(Gieemsh-Yellow, or 
(Puiple-Red 

I Gieen, or Dark Green 
J Orange-Red, or 
(Greenish-Blue. 

(Oiange or Daik Orange, or 
(Blue or Olive. 

(Oiange-Red, or 
(Gieemsh-Blue. 
(Purple-Red, or 
(Gi eenish-Yeliow. 
fOiange-Yellow, or 
(Purple-Blue. 


Yet it is evident that any two complementary colors are 
not perfectly harmonized by any one additional color, but 
that a complete harmony requires two additional colors. 
Thus, if we take red and green, although they are complete 
harmonies, yet their brilliant and harsh contrast requires 
modification. Orange-yellow softens their severity, but re- 
quires its own complementary purple-blue to restore the 
harmony which has thus been broken j that is, for all the 
colors to present the proportions required in the produc- 
tion of white light. Therefore the complementaries group- 


is some tint of it — additional extent of surface should be used to com- 
pensate for the deficiency. Thus, if the third tint of orange should be 
used (see Chromatic Scale and Div TV. ), containing only half the or- 
ange found in the standard, a dimbk surface of orange should be con- 
tained in the dress. 
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ed in the left-hand column of the foregoing table require 
the two colors in the right-hand column to soften and fully 
harmonize them. For the same reason, if the complement- 
ary groups in the right-hand column were to be softened, 
and then harmonized, both the colors in the left-hand col- 
umn would be required for that purpose. 

Taking the principles here developed as a basis, the 
teacher may now form a great variety of questions as to 
the proper selection and proportions of colors in dress, in 
the paintings of the interiors of rooms, in paper-hangings, 
and in carpets and tapestry. 

vm. DiscoEDAJsrr effects of the juxtaposition of 

NON-COMPLBMENTAEY COLORS. 

Two colors of equal or nearly equal intensity (each one 
being of its normal tone, or both of corresponding tones) 
placed side by side, are said to be discordant when each pro- 
duces such an ejSfect upon the other as to cause the two to 
differ more than they would when viewed separately — ^that 
is, to separate them farther from each other in composition 
than in the Urder in which they are arranged on the Chro- 
matic Scale. Thus it is found that if orange and green, both 
of which contain yellow, are placed side by side, the ora^ige 
will thereby assume more of a reddish tinge, and the grem 
more of a Uue tinge — the former appearing to the eye as 
an orange-reJ, and the latter as a greenish-5?W(3. By this 
juxtaposition of orange and green each of the colors will 
seem to lose a portion of its yellow, and thus to be sepa- 
rated farther in their composition than they really are, 
thus mcliximgfarth&r apart on the Chromatic Scale, 

It will now be easy, by keeping in mind the arrange- 
ment of the colors on the Scale, to tell the effects of the 
juxtaposition of any two of them, of the standard purity; 
for each will thereby partially assume the hue of the color 
next to it on the Scale, on the outside of the two colors — 
not between them. In the following groupings, the effects 
denoted in the right-hand column will be produced. The 
teacher should point out the groupings on the Scale, and 
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let the pupil name the results. Thus, for example, the 
teacher pomts out red and orange, and asks what will be 
the result if these two colors are placed side by side in 
a dress, or in a carpet, etc., without any other colors to 
relieve or harmonize them. According to the rule, the pu- 
pil will see that the red will incline to purple, and the or- 
ange to yellow — the red becoming a purplish-red, and the 
orange a yellow-orange. 


o (Red 
^ tYeUow 
O (Red 
IBlue 
A. (Red 
^ IPui-ple 

- (Orange 
^ lYellow 
« (Oiange 

iGreen 

- (Orange 
^Purple 

Q (Yellow 
lOreen 
Q (Yellow 
tjBlue 
(Green 
iBlue 
TT (Green 
tPurple 
(Blue 
IPuiple 


inclines to 

(< u 

u u 

(C u 

U C6 

u ct 

tl it 

c. c< 

(( ic 

«' Ci 

tt ti 

it a 

« iC 

tl It 

tt tt 

tt tt 

(( ft 

tt tt 

tt ee 

it it 

<( tt 

tt tt 

tt tt 

tt tt 


Purple. 

Dark Yellow, or Citiine. 
Puiple. 

Green. 

Orange. 

Gieen. 

Orange, 

Blue 

Red. 

Blight Gieen. 

Bright Red. 

Blue. 

Yellow 

Blue. 

Blight Orange. 

Blue 

Oiange 

Purple. 

Yellow. 

Purple. 

YeUow. 

Red. 

Gieen. 

Red, 


The cause of the foregoing effects maybe explained upon 
the»principle before stated, that when any two colors of 
similar tone are viewed in juxtaposition, each produces the 
effect of adding its complementary to the other.* 


* It must continually be borne m mind, that in all these cases the two 
colors are of the same, or nearly the same, tone ; that is, either of the 
standard mtensity, or equally removed from it in tmt or shade. But if 
one of the colors be of a deep s^ade, and the other of a light tint, the 
former will appeal still deeper, and the latter still hghter, hy the effect 
of the contrast Therefore, a very deep blue, when placed beside a veiy 
light yellow, may make the latter appear so much lighter as to destroy 
the Complementary effects, and, as it makes the yellow pale, to give it 
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Suppose that, in a certain painting, it is wished to have 
orange largely predominate, and yet to represent, in their 
purity, and of the normal standard, the colors red, purple, 
scarlet, yellow, and green. Now, first, what will be the ef- 
fects, in the painting, of putting all the colors m of exactly 
their normal standard ? Ans. The red will appear too pur- 
ple, the purple too blue, the scarlet too red, the yellow too 
green, and the green too blue. How, then, must the col- 
ors be changed in hue, to make the representation accu- 
rate ? Ans. The reds must be more scarlet, the purple 
more red, the scarlet more orange, the yellow more or- 
ange, and the green more yellow. 

Make similar suppositions as to other colors; and, on 
the supposition that red, yellow, green, blue, or purple is to 
preponderate in large proportion, require the pupils to tell 
the effects. 

It will now be easy to see what third color is needed to 
harmonize any one of the foiegoing groups given in the 
table ; for it is evident it must be that color which, when 
combined with the two given colors, will be their comple- 
mentary; that is, such color as, when allied to the two, 
will give the requisite proportions for white light. Let us 
take, for example, the first group, red and orange. What 
third color will best harmonize them ? It must be the one 
opposite to them on the Chromatic Scale ; that is, gieenish- 
blue. If this be correct, red, orange, and greenish-blue, 
when combined, must give the proportions of white light. 
We will try the combination : 

Red YelloTT. Blue. 

Eed =5 0 0 

Orange =5 3 0 

Greenish-Blue r= 0 3 16 

The whole equal 10 6 16, which is equiva- 

lent to red 5, yellow 3, blue 8 — the proportions in which 
the three Primaries combine to produce white. Therefore 
the color which best harmonizes any two discordant colors 

almost a greenish tinge ; for, the paler a yellow is, the greener it ap- 
pears, See the next division — “ Contrast of Tone.” 
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is their complementary, which is found on the o^odte side 
of the Chromatic Scale, intermediately between them. 

Let the teacher now take the same groupings as before, 
and require the pupil to tell, from the Chromatic Scale, 
what third color is required to harmonize each group. 


Bed and Orange 
Bed and Yellow 
Bed and Blue 
Bed and Purple 
Oiange and Yellow 
Oiange and Green 
Oiange and Puiple 
Yellow and Gieen 
Yellow and Blue 
Green and Blue 
Green and Purple 
Blue and Purple 


harmonized by Greenish-Blue. 

“ “ Blue 

“ “ Yellow 

“ ‘‘ Gieemsh-Tellow. 

“ Purple-Blue. 

“ Purple 

“ ‘‘ Gieen 

“ ‘‘ Purple-Bed. 

Bed 

“ “ Oiange-Red. 

“ Oiange 

“ “ Orange-Yellow. 


The Tertiary colors are harmonized on the same princi- 
ples. Although their harmonies with each other are the 
least striking of all the harmonies, and requii’e a cultivated 
taste to be appreciated, yet these are the harmonies which 
most prevail in nature, as is seen in the boundless variety 
of subdued colors in the foliage and trunks of trees, in 
grasses, in mosses and lichens, in rocks, in earths, in the 
plumage of birds, and the coverings of animals. 

But the Tertiaries not only harmonize with each other 
on the principles before explained, but also each pair har- 
monizes, and in a more striking manner, as may be seen by 
the Chromatic Scale, with its complementary primary. 
Thus russet and citrine, having orange for a common con- 
stituent, are harmonized by blue ; russet and olive, having 
purple jfbr a common constituent, are harmonized by yel- 
low ; and olive and citrine are harmonized by red. The 
teacher should require his pupils to point out these various 
harmonies. 

Contrast of TonOi — We have noticed the intensifying 
effects of placing side" by side complementary colors of cor- 
responding tone, and also the change in hue produced by 
the juxtaposition of allied or analogous colors that are not 
complementary* But a third and still different effect is 
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produced by the juxtaposition of different tones of the same 
color, and also by the juxtaposition of different tones of 
different colors. 

Thus, if we look simultaneously upon two stripes of dif- 
ferent tones of the same color, placed side by side, such as 
a deep red and a very light or pale red, the pale red will 
be made to appear still paler by the effect of the contrast, 
and the deep red will appear of a still deeper or darker 
hue. The effects will be the most apparent where the two 
stripes border on each other. 

But even if the two colors are not different tones of the 
same scale, even if they are different tones of different 
colors, like a very deep red and a very pale yellow, the 
same effects will be produced, for that which is deep will 
appear stiU deeper, and that which is light will appear still 
lighter by the effect of the juxtaposition. This is what is 
called contrast oftone^ and is an important principle affect- 
ing the arrangement of colors in dress. 

The causes of this contrast of tone are similar to those 
explained under the head of the ‘‘Harmonic effects of 
Complementary Colors.” 

IX. AREATTGEMBOT OF COLORS WITH WHITE. 

All colors that are not too deep gain in brilliancy and 
effect by their juxtaposition with white; and, as a general 
rule, white placed beside a color heightens its tone, or gives 
it greater intensity — ^that is, more color. Although the 
cause of this effect embraces the same principle as before 
explained when treating of complementary colors, it may 
be well to present it anew here. 

Suppose red and white placed in juxtaposition. The 
white rays which the red reflects, and which diminish the 
brilliancy of the red when the red is viewed alone, are over- 
whelmed — ^virtually destroyed in effect — ^by the more in- 
tense white rays when the white is placed beside the red. 
The effect of the juxtaposition must therefore be to render 
the red more brilliant, by thus destroying the effect of the 
white rays which before diminished its brilliancy. More- 
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over, as the adjoining white is rendered shghtly greenish 
by the complementary of the red, this gives additional 
biilliancy to the red. 

As the de^th of tone of a color has a great influence 
upon the effect of its association with white, the following 
may be considered the best assortments with white, in the 
order of their greatest beauty : 1st, light blue and white ; 
2d, rose and white ; 3d, deep yellow and white ; 4th, bright 
green and white ; 5th, violet and white ; 6th, orange and 
white. Dark blue, dark red, very dark green, and daik 
purple, are far less agreeable with white than the lighter 
tones of these colors ; for the contrast may be so great that 
they will appear almost black. As yellow, on the contrary, 
is the color nearest approaching to light, it must be of its 
normal or deepest tone to produce its best effect when 
associated with white. 

Let the pupil now tell the double effect, both on the white and on the 
color, of the following groupings. 

1 Red and white 2 Orange and white. 3. Yellow and white. 4. 
Green and white 5. Blue and white 6 Purple and white. 7. Black 
and white 

Explanation, thus : When red and white are associated, a slight green- 
ish tinge is given to the white by the addition to it of the complementary 
of the red,* while the red is rendered moie bnlliant and deeper, both by 
losing the effects of its own white rays, and by having its complementary 
added to the white 

Explain also why black is rendered more intensely black by being 
associated with white. 

X. ARRANGEMENT OE COLORS WITH BLACK. 

A black surface, by being placed in juxtaposition with 
a light-colored or luminous surface, is not only rendered 
blacker than before, by the force of contrast of tone, but 
it is likewise slightly tinted by the complementary of the 
contiguous color, although it may be difficult to distinguish 
this tint when the black is a deep black.f Thus a black 

* It is difficult to observe this effect upon the white unless the con- 
tiguous coloi IS viewed intently foi a few moments ; because the ex- 
ceeding brilliancy of the white tends to lender the sight insensible to the 
complementaiy which the coloied body thiows upon it 

t Erom the piinciple here involved it is evident that when black is 

F 
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surface placed beside red must be slightly tinted with 
green. On the other hand, the white rays which the red 
emits will produce then- greatest effects, and thus tend to 
lower the tone of the red — ^that is, to cause it to assume a 
hghter tint — the same as though the red had received an 
addition of white light. Black, therefore, loioers the tone 
of any color contiguous to it. Yet when black is placed 
beside a luminous color, like orange, the effect of cont/rast 
of tone, by causing the orange to appear hghter than be- 
fore, thereby renders it, by its very whiteness, all the more 
conspicuous. This would be very apt to be mistaken for 
a heightening of the color of the orange. 

Let the pupil now tell the double effect — both on the black and on 
the color — of the following groupings : 

1. Red and black. 2. Orange and black * 3 Tellow and black. 4. 
Green and black * 5. Blue and black 6. Pui*ple and black * 

Black is preferable to white in an arrangement with red and yellow, 
or orange and yellow ; but it is inferior to white when associated with 
red and blue, led and iiolet, orange and blue, orange and violet, yellow 
and blue, gieen and blue, gieen and violet. 

XI. AEEANGEMENT OF COLORS WITH GRAY. 

A normal or standard gray, being a mixture of white and 
black, and intermediate between the two, will be more af- 
fected than either of them by being associated with colors ; 
for it is not so dark but that it may be tinged by the com- 
plementaries of the colors ; and this very tinging of the 
gray will make the associated colors appear the brighter. 
Gray may be said, therefore, to give additional brilliancy 
and purity to all the lighter or brighter colors, and, to 
some extent, even to the darker colors. 

contiguous to a very de^ color which has a light or brilliant comple- 
mentary, the black may be weakened Thus, take deep blue and black. 
As the blue has the effect to give an orange tinge to the black, the black 
may theieby be lightened up, oi weakened 

* In the case of orange and black, gi em and black, and parple and 
black, it is evident that as the orange, although loweied in tone, is placed 
in stiong contrast with black, it appeals more yelbw ; that as the green 
is lowered m tone, it also must slightly incline to yellow ; and that as 
the purple becomes lighter, it must appear reddei . 
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Let the pupil now tell the double effect — ^both on the gray and on the 
color — of the following groupings : 

1. Red and gray. 2, Orange and gray. B Yellow and gray. 4. 
Green and gray. 6. Blue and giay 6. Purple and gray. 7. Ciimson 
and gray 8 Scailet and gray. 9. Buff and gray 

Gray associates better than black with orange and violet, green and 
blue, green and violet. 

Certain drapers gave to a calico printer some cloths of single colors — 
led, puiple, and blue — upon which they wished gray figures to be pnnt- 
ed. On the completion of the work, they complained that upon the red 
cloths he had put gteen patterns, that upon ih&pu7ple he had put green^ 
tsk-yellow patterns, and that upon the blue they weie orcmge’-brown. 
What was the probable cause of the difficulty ? 

The nearer colors are to being complementaries of each 
other, the better they associate together. Thus red and 
yellow, red and blue, orange and green, orange and pur- 
ple, are passable; but red and orange, red and purple, 
green and blue, blue and purple, and other colors nearly 
analogous, do not assort well togethei\ If, therefore, any 
colors that do not assort well together must be used in a 
dress, in the decoration of a room, or in a painting, some 
other color, or white, or black, or gray, may be used, in ac- 
cordance with the prmciples already illustrated, to harmo- 
nize them. Thus red and orange, which injure each other, 
may be separated to advantage by their intermediate com- 
plementary, or by white, by gray, or by black. When any 
two colors assort badly together, it is always advantageous 
to separate them by white ; but if the two colors are de- 
cidedly luminous^ as is the case with red and orange, or- 
ange and yellow, etc., hlaoh is preferable to either gray or 
white, as it presents a better contrast than either of the 
others. Although gray does not associate as well as black 
with red and orange, it has the advantage of producing a 
less crude effect than white. 

xn. MODIFICATIONS IN COLORS PRODUCED BY COLORED 
LIGHTS FALLING UPON THEM. 

A series of interesting exercises might be written out by 
the pupil, on the effect produced upon colored fabrics or 
oltier colored objects in a room, by having colored light 
fall upon them : for example, when the colored light is occa- 
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sioned by stained or colored windows, or colored curtains, 
or when it is reflected from the colored wash or paper of 
the walls. Thus, in some of Ojur city churches which have 
stained Gothic windows, it is curious to observe the effects 
produced by the light transmitted through the green, red, 
blue, or yellow glass. It will be found that when the hlue 
light faUs upon a delicate pink face, it will give it a very 
disagreeable purple hue ; if it fall upon a face which is de- 
cidedly yellow, it will give it a sickly pale green tinge. 
The laws of the combinations of colors, as learned from the 
Chromatic Scale, will give the principles of all the effects 
thus produced. The following table will furnish examples ; 
but the pupils should tell the results from the Scale alone : 


B^d rays falhng on BUuih make it appear PwroZe-Black, 

<c 

«< 

White 

Red. 

u 

(< 

Red “ 

Redder. 


it 

Orange “ 

Scailet. 


tt 

Yellow “ 

Oiange 

li 

it 

Deep Green “ 

Red-Black. 


tt 

Light Green 

Reddish-Giay. 


tt 

Deep Blue ‘‘ 

Violet. 


tt 

Light Blue ‘‘ 

Purple-Blue. 

<( 

tt 

Violet 

Puiple 

(( 

it 

Purple “ 

Ciimson. 

Orange rays falhng on Black “ 

Majoon, or Chocolate. 


tt 

White “ 

Orange 

it 

it 

Orange “ 

More vmd. 

It 

tt 

Red « 

Scarlet 

tt 

tt 

Yellow “ 

Orange-Yellow. 

ct 

It 

Light Green “ 

Yellow-Green. 

tt 

tt 

DeepGieen ‘‘ 

Rusty-Gieen 

« 

tt 

Light Blue “ 

Oiange-Giay. 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Deep Blue “ 
Violet “ 

Slightly Oi ange-Gray. 
Red-Maioon 

tt 

tt 

Purple “ 

Orange-Maioon 


In a similar manner go thiough with the effects produced by yellow 
rays, green rays, blue rays, and purple rays, etc 

xra. OF COLORS IN CLOTHING. 

1. Hen’s Clothing. 

The first important principle to bo noticed here is, that 
a dress composed of cloths of different colors, especially If 
the colors are complementary, or nearly so, may be worn 
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mncli longer,* and will appear better, although nearly worn 
out, than a suit of a single color, even when the latter is 
of a piece of cloth identical with either of the kinds used 
in the first-mentioned suit. The came of this it will not 
now be difilcult to understand. 

Suppose the effect of the contrast of the two colors red 
and green, or red and blue, used in a suit of clothes, be to 
add one tenth in brilliancy to each color ; and suppose that 
one year’s wear would diminish their brilliancy one tenth, 
then, in the case of the two colors associated, they would 
have the same degree of brilliancy at the end of one year 
of wear, as would be presented by a neya suit of either of 
the colors alone. 

The increased brilliancy gained by the contrast of com- 
plementary, or nearly complementary colors, is one great 
advantage of forming the suits of soldiers of cloths of dif- 
ferent colors. A dress made of cloths of different colors 
will not so soon whiten in the seams as a dress of a single 
color. 

2. Female Clotliiixg. Blondes. 

The complexions of females of the Caucasian or white 
race present two types : 1st, blondes^ with light hair and 
blue eyes. 

In this type the color of the hair, which is more or less 
flaxen^ is essentially a very pale orangeArown ; and the 
color of the skin, although of a lower tone, is analogous to 
it, except in the red parts. Now Nature has shown an 
admirable regard to the harmony of colors in contrasting 
blue eyes by hues of the completnentary orange in the hair 
and complexion. The purpUsIyred of the lips and the rosy 
hue of the cheeks beautifully modify the severity of the 
contrast, on principles before explained (see page 114). 
Thus much for Nature’s regard for harmony. Nor is it 
now difficult to see what colors in dress best accord with 
the blonde type, for it must be, as is well known, sky-blue 
— ^that color which approaches nearest to the complement- 
ary of a pale orange. 
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On the same principles delicate green is favorable to all 
fair complexions that are deficient in rose, and which may- 
have more imparted to them without disadvantage ; for it 
not only harmonizes the sky-blue and the pale orange, but 
gives its complementary red to the complexion. If, how- 
ever, the complexion be already too red^ or have too much 
orange in it, even delicate green will be unsuitable, for 
what it -will add will give the complexion too much of a 
hricTc-v^di hue. 

We may now see, therefore, why either a light Hue bon- 
net, ornamented with white flowers, and sometimes with 
yellow and orange flowers (but not with i*ose or violet flow- 
ers), or a green bonnet trimmed with white or rose flow- 
ers, is advantageous to fair or rose complexions.* Neither 
orange nor yellow bonnets are suited to blondes ; and pur- 
ple is unsuitable to all complexions, as there are none which 
are improved by having its complementary, greenish-yel- 
low, added to them. 

Rose-red, pink, maroon, and light crimson, have the dis- 
advantage of rendering a fair complexion more or less 
green, and if used in a bonnet they should be separated 
from the skin by a border of taUe lace^ or some similar ma- 
terial. Although hcstrelesa white accords well with a fresh 
complexion, it is unsuitable for complexions that have a 
disagreeable tint, because white, as we have seen, exalts all 
colors by raising their tone. Black draperies, by lowering 
the tone of the colors with which they are in juxtaposi- 
tion, whiten a fair complexion ; but this very whitening, 
exerting its influence most on the whiter portions of the 
face, causes the rosy parts, such as the lips, to appear, rela- 
tively to the white, i edder than before. 

* The leason wh7 deep blue and deep green would not be suitable to 
blondes is, that colois, to be complementaiy, must correspond jn depth of 
tone. Therefore it requuos a tint of blue oi gieen, as light, comparative- 
ly, as the pale orange of the complexion, to be the complementary of the 
latter. 
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3i Female Clothing. Brunettes. 

Brunettes, with black hair and black eyes, form the sec- 
ond type of the complexions of females of the white race. 

Yellow, and red more or less orange, are the two colors 
which contrast most favorably with the black hair and 
black eyes of brunettes. Hence a yellow or orange bon- 
net suits a brunette well, and may have, for trimmings, 
their complementaries blue or violet, if large masses of hair 
separate the bonnet from the complexion. As the brunette 
complexion has already too much orange in it, it is evident 
that so much litue as would be presented by a blue bonnet, 
and which would impart its complementary orange to the 
complexion, would be unsuitable for this type. If a white 
bonnet be worn, its accessories may be of red, rose, orange, 
or yellow, but not blue. 

4. The Copper-colored) Black) or Olive-colored Races. 

As the copper-colored complexion of the women of the 
North American Indians would be disagreeably dulled or 
deadened by partially neutralizing it, or lowering its tone, 
it is better to heighten its tint. F or this purpose a drapery 
of white may be used, on the principle that white height- 
ens all colors ; or a drapery of greenish-blue may be em- 
ployed, for then the complexion will receive a still redder 
orange hue. 

The olive or black complexion also appears best when 
heightened by contrast. To this end, if the skin be in- 
tensely black, or dark olive, or greenish-black, red is pref- 
erable to any other color. If the skin be a blue-black, or- 
ange is particularly suitable. Yellow best accords with a 
purple-black, as being nearest its complementary. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that negro women delight in red, 
orange, and yellow, for these colors best become them by 
heightening the tone of their complexion. 

From the foregoing principles it will now be easy to see 
how the prevailing color of the complexion may be either 
heightened or lowered by the dress worn. 
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1. The prevailing tint of the complexion is heightened 
by a white drapery. 

2. By a drapery the color of which is the complementary 
of the tmt ; such as a green drapery for a rosy complexion, 
or a light blue drapery for the pale orange complexion of a 
blonde. 

3. A green drapery also heightens an orange complexion 
by giving it more red ; and a yellow produces a similar 
effect. 

The tint may be lowered — 

1. By a black drapery, which lowers it by contrast of 
tone. 

2. By a drapery of the same color as the tint, but of a 
much deeper or higher tone ; such as a deep red drapery 
with a rosy complexion, or a deep orange drapery with an 
orange-tinted complexion ; for in these cases the deep tones 
have the effect, by foice of contrast, to blanch out the hght- 
er tints of the same colors. 

XIV. HAEMOITT OF COLORS m NATURE. 

We have noticed a few of these harmonies — ^in the light 
blue eyes and pale orange complexions of blondes — ^in the 
black hair and eyes, and darker orange complexions of bru- 
nettes — ^in the natural fondness of the black races for those 
draperies of red, yellow, and orange, which harmonize with 
their complexions ; and we have alluded to the harmonies 
which prevail in the boundless variety of the subdued col- 
ors seen in vegetation, in the plumage of bii ds, coverings 
of animals, etc. We give a few more illustrations. 

Grreen is not only the most abundant color in nature, but 
also the one most soothing to the eye ; and it contrasts 
more agreeably with all colors than any other one. As 
green is the most general color of vegetation, so red, its 
complementary or harmonizing color, and compounds of 
red, are most general in flowers. Purple flowers have 
most commonly their centres of variegations of ydlo%o^ the 
complementary of purple ; and Uue flowers are most com- 
monly relieved with orange^ the complementary of blue. 
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Blue and green in juxtaposition are discordant, and need 
to be harmonized by some warm color ; but as Nature nev- 
er violates the laws of harmony, she interposes the warm 
orange hues of the horizon to harmonize the blue of the 
sky and the green of the landscape. We have seen that 
the ham^onizing color of orange is its complementary, blue ; 
and it is a singular fact, that the more the light of the sun 
partakes of a golden or orange hue, and the more parched 
and burned the eai’th is, the hlu&r appears the sky, as in It- 
aly and all hot countries. 

But, although this is a very interesting subject, our lim- 
ited space compels us to stop at the very threshold. In 
connection with the subject of PAnmirG, we hope to unfold 
more of its beauties in the Seventh Reader of the “ School 
and Family Series.” 


Compositions. 

As the pupils are taken by their teacher over the differ- 
ent portions of the preceding article on colors, they should 
write compositions on them, upon such plans as the teach- 
er may suggest. Those who are sufficiently advanced 
should be accustomed to state not only the facts and prin- 
ciples presented, but, so far as they can, should ^ve the 
explanations of them, with such illustrations as they can 
furnish. Both the harmonic and the discordant effects pro- 
duced by the juxtaposition of colors in dress, in paintings,, 
in nature, etc., will furnish a wide field for the application 
and illustration of principles. Let them examine and crit- 
icise paintings. Those who can obtain a copy of “Field’a 
Chromatography,” an English work, will read with inter- 
est the numerous poetical selections found there, which 
show that our standard poets seem to have had an almost 
intuitive perception of the harmony of colors. See also, on 
this subject of harmony, Calkins’s “Manual.” 

F 2 
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CHAET No.XT. ZOOLOGICAL: ECONOMICAL 
USES OF ANIMALS. 

[As most of the exercises on this Chait are designed to he introduced early in the 
course, and are for the younger pupils, they preserve more of the “ object” mode of 
teachmg those connected with some of the preceding Charts As was hefoie le- 
marked (page 22), the Charts are not, necessarily, to he taken up in the older in which 
they are numheied, nor are the exercises on any one necessarily to he gone thiough 
with uninterruptedly, or in consecutive order The teacher must regulate the exei- 
Cises accoiding to the tune at Ins command, and adapt his plan to the ages and capaci- 
ties of hia pupils The following lessons are therefore designed more as auggestiona 
to the teacher than as a programme to he literally followed See also Programme in 
the Appendix at the end of the volume ] 

What is this a Chart of? If the pupils do not readily 
answer “ lead them to it by suitable questions ; 
and then lead them, of their own knowledge, to tell what 
an animal is ; that is, to give a definition of “ an animal.” 
They will perhaps say, An animal is any thing that foves.” 
But say to them, live; and we talk about live trees 

and dead trees.” This will perhaps lead them to add to 
their definition that “Animals are things that live and 
moveP But say to them, “The trees move when the wind 
blows; and they are all the time moving, as the world 
moves.” If now a pupil sees that animals move of their 
own will or accord, voluntarily, and that trees do not, he 
will have made out a very good definition ; and besides the 
mental discipline it will have given him, it will in itself bo 
worth to him vastly more than if he had been told it. 
Webster says, “An animal is an organized body, endowed 
with life, sensation, and the power of voluntary motion.” 
Vegetables are organized bodies, and are endowed with 
life; but they have neither sensation nor voluntary mo- 
tion. 

Are birds animals ? Fishes? Frogs and turtles? Flies? 
Grasshoppers, etc. ? Yes, for they all live and move vol- 
untarily. 

The pupils should next familiarize themselves with the 
groups of animals represented in the twenty numbered il- 
lustrations on this Chart ; and for this purpose they should 
first merely point them out on the Chart, and name them, 
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aided by tbe teacher if they can not do it without assist- 
ance. For example, he should tell them, pointing to No. 
1, “These are domestic cattle — cows and oxen.’’ No. 3. 
“These are animals of the swine kind.” No. 10. “These 
are some of the fur-bearmg animals,” etc. 

After this, encourage them to go to the Chart, one by 
one, to point out the groups, and to tell (aided by your 
questions in the way of suggestiori) what they know about 
the animals represented. Most of the pupils will probably 
have some knowledge of most of the groups ; the domestic 
animals they are familiar with; and many of the others 
may have been described to them from pictures, or they 
may have read about them, or may have seen them in me- 
nageries. Accustom them to tell freely and without em- 
barrassment what they know of them. Next proceed with 
a more systematic course of exercises on the illustrations in 
order, beginning with No. 1. 

Number 1. Cattles Chart XV. 

[Suitable objects'* to be used m connectiou with the lessons on this number 'would 
consist of sfpmimem of (>ole4eatJw , cow-hide, kip-ekm, eaUfskin, etc ] 

Can you tell what kinds of leather I have here ? Exam- 
ine them, and tell what they are. 

What animals are represented in the engraving No. 1 on 
this Chart ? * Cows and oxen. What do you call them 
when you see them m the field or pasture ? Cattle. The 
term cattle is also applied to horses, asses, mules, sheep, 
goats, and swine ; but in this country its use is mostly re- 
stricted to the ox kind. We also speak of the ox kind as 
neat or horned cattle. By a series of questions, lead the 
pupils to tell what they know about cows and oxen — ^their 
size, color, habits, uses, etc. Cattle are from four feet to 
five and a half or six feet in height at the shoulders, and 
from six to eight and nine feet in length, from the nose to 
the insertion of the tail. 

Tell the colors of those represented on the Chart, No. 1. 
How does the third cow from the front differ from the oth- 
ers? She has no horns. What are such cows called? 
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Lead the pupils to tell you that cattle are of various colors 
— white, black,* red, dun or dull brown, and brindle, that 
is, marked with varied spots ; but that white, black, and 
red are the prevaihng colors. What kind of feet have cat- 
tle ? Are they like those of cats and dogs ? Like those 
of horses? How do the feet of cows differ from those of 
horses ? Cows, like horses, have hoofs; but in cows they 
are cleft; in horses they are entire or whole. Animals 
whose hoofs are cleft are called clovenfooted. Notice also 
the little hoofs of the cow on the legs and above the large 
hoofs. This is a horny excrescence at the posterior part 
of the fetlock. 

When cattle are standing in the yard, or lying down, 
after feeding during the day, have you ever noticed any 
peculiar habit which they have? They chew the cud. 
Does the horse chew the cud? Do hogs? No. What 
animals, then, do chew the cud ? All animals of the ox 
kind, such as cows, oxen, the buffalo or bison ; also sheep, 
goats, deer, etc. AU animals that chew the cud are called 
ruminating animals, because one meaning of ruminate is, 
“to chew the cud.” Can you tell what this chewing the 
cud is, and why cattle do it?f 

* Althougli Hack is, correctly speaking, the absence of all colors, yet 
in popular language it is called a color. 

t Probably most young pupils wiU not know what this chewing the 
cud” IS, nor will they see any necessity for it. Ask them what kind of 
te&th cattle have ; if they have teeth like those of the squinel, or of the 
cat, dog, etc. Show them that their fiont teeth aie made foi ciopping 
or plucking off the grass, and their back teeth for grinding it, and not 
for gnawing nuts, nor for seizing other animals and tearing their flesh. 
As their food consists of glass, and herbage, and dned hay, etc., it re- 
quires to be thoroughly chewed (masticated), which would requne moic 
time than tliey can give to it while they are feeding. Now see what a 
wise piovision the Creator has made for the wants of these animals. 

All the ruminating, or cud-chewing animals have a stomach ci four 
cavities, instead of one as m other animals, as shown in the opposite en- 
graving. The grass cropped by them is not chewed at once, and the 
dried hay only partially, but is passed directly into theirs* stomach J or 
paunch. (See cut Tlie teacher should make a large drawing of it on 
the blackboard, and also a drawing of the stomach of man, for which see 
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Does the cow chew in the same manner as the dog does ? 
No. When the cow chews, her jaws have a sidewise grind- 
ing motion. Did you ever see the little halls come up 
the throat of the ox or cow into the mouth ? Did you 
ever see them come up the throat of the horse or the 
hog ? No. Do these animals, then, belong to the doss of 
Ruminants ? 

What are cows useful for ? First, their milk ; how used ? 
butter and cheese made of it. How butter is made ; how 
the process of making butter is said to have been discov- 



tipper part of Pig 10, page 33, Pourth Reader ) Here it is macerated 
or soared, after which it is passed into the se,cond stomach, where it is 
made into little balls. When the ammal is at leisure, each of these 
balls IS brought up into the month, and is chewed, after which it is passed 
down into the tlmd stomach, and thence into the fourth, wheie the gas- 
tric juice is mingled with it, and digestion propeily commences. 

After giving the foregoing explanation to the pupils, ask them what 
use they suppose the young calf, lamb, etc , whose food is nothing but 
milk, can have for the first three stomachs. They have no grass to be 
soaked and to be made into balls. Did they ever see the young calf, or 
young lamb, chewing the cud? No. The truth is, in the suckling 
Ruminants the milk passes directly into the fourth stomach, the other 
stomachs remaining unemployed until the animal begins to graze. It 
is not until the tough grassy food needs the soaking and chewing to pre- 
pare it for digestion that the first thiee stomachs aie brought into use. 
This is an adaptation to meet the peculiar wants of these animals. 
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ered.* How cheese is made.f Ordinary price of each per 
pound. 2d. Flesh for food. What is the flesh of cows, 
oxen, etc., called ? Of calves ? How beef is cooked : boil- 
ed, roasted, dried, fried, broiled, stewed for soup. Beef pre- 
served ; what coTTijed beef is. Prices. 3d. The fat, or tal- 
low^ for candles. Process of making candles. 4th. Hides 
or skins of oxen, calves,! etc. What is made of them? 
Leather, for a great variety of uses. How is leather made 
from skms ? J What kinds of leather are obtained from 
the skins of cattle? 8oU leather^ from the heaviest ox- 
hides, used for the soles of heavy boots ; cow-hides^ used 
for heavy boots ; kip^sMns^ from the skins of young cattle ; 
and calfskins^ from the skins of calves. 5th. Horns : the 
lower part used extensively for making combs ; the middle 
was formerly much used as a substitute for glass in lan- 
terns; the tips are used for knife-handles, tops of whips, 
ete.§ 6th. Hoofs — ^glue made from, by boiling to a jelly, 
^th. Hair — used extensively in mortar, for inside plaster- 
ing. For what pui pose is it thus used ? 8th. Bones — used 

* In early times, when mankind were shepheids and heidsmen, they 
made vessels out of skins for carrying the milk. As these vessels weie 
home from place to place on camels, the jolting would soon convert a 
portion of the milk into butter. 

f Cfhe&se is the curd of milk, separated fiom the whey, compiessed into 
a solid mass, and diied for food The prepared innei memhiane of a 
calf’s stomach, called rewnei, is used for the purpose of coagulating the 
milk — that is, separating the curd fiom the whey. 

t Describe tho tanning piocess — ^which consists of cleansing the skms 
of hau, flesh, etc , and then saturating them with tanmn, which is an 
astringent principle contained in the bark of certain trees and plants 
Oak, hemlock, and chestnut hark are much used for tanning. Tho 
skms of animals, when prepared by merely drying them, are stiff, in- 
capable of resisting water, and liable to decay , but the tannin combines 
with the gelatin of the sfan, and forms a durable compound, which is 
no longer soluble in water When the tannm is too strong the leather 
is more quickly tanned, but it is moie iigid and more liable to crack 
than when the operation is slower The best of tanning lequires a pe- 
riod of from ten to eighteen months Latterly our leather has been 
much injured by rapid tanning 

§ The handsomest combs are made of tortoise-shell. See Fifth Read- 
er, page 60. Combs are also made of India-rubber, or gutta-peicha. 
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extensively in making handles of knives, and for many other 
purposes. There are large stores near New York City 
which sell shin-hones only, of cattle and other animals, for 
such uses. These are mostly imported from South Amer- 
ica. Bones, burned and ground to powder, are extensively 
used in sugar-refineries for cleansing or purifying sugar. 
Ground bones are also used as a manure, and especially 
around the roots of fruit-trees. 

What are oxen mostly used for ? Are they harnessed to- 
gether ? Describe the ox-yoke. On which side of the oxen 
does the diiver walk? What is the ox near him called? 
The ox on the other side ? What does the teamster tell 
the oxen when he wishes them to go to the right ? When 
he wishes them to turn to the left ? When he wishes them 
to stop ? Price (in the neighborhood) of a yoke of oxen ; 
of a cow. How long do cows and oxen live? Prom 12 
to 25 years. Mention and define as many compound words 
as you can that have cow for one of the primitives. (Cow- 
hide, cow-house, cow-keeper, cow-herd, cow-lick, cow-leech, 
cow-like, cow-pox, etc.) Por general description of ani- 
mals of the ox-kind, see Third Reader, page 217-219.* 

* Additional Notes — ^The ox has eight incisors or cntting-teeth in the 
lower jaw, and none m the upper. It has no canine teeth (oi tusks), 
but has SIX molais or gimding teeth on each side of both jaws The 
teeth aie lepiesented by the following foimula, Incisois canines 
molars teeth. The want of incisors in the upper jaw is a char- 

acteiistic of the Euminants. 

The principal kinds or bleeds of cattle known in this country are, 1st, 
the Long Homs, oiigmally Lish, and embracing the Lancashiie, Derby, 
and Bedford cattle ; 2d, the Short Homs, including the Duihams, of 
splendid frames and beautifully varied colors, excellent for the dairy , 
3d, the Middle Homs, including the Devonshire cattle, or North Devons, 
and the Herefords ; 4th, the Crumpled Homs, or Alderney cattle, oiigin- 
ally from France ; and, 6th, the polled, or Hornless cattle. 

The number of domestic cattle in all Europe has been estimated at 
71,400,000; in the United States at 22,000,000; in the whole world at 
210,000,000 ; and it is believed that one third of the entire number, oi 
seventy millions, are killed annually. This would give seventy millions 
of skins, 140 miUions of horns, 280 millions of feet, and seventy mil- 
hons of carcasses, to be converted annually into beef, tallow, leather, 
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Oral and Written Compositions. 

The teacher mil see fiom the foregoing lessons, which 
are here given as suggestions^ and not as full details, that 
he may make the exercises on No. 1 quite extensive, bring- 
ing in a large amount of useful every-day information. He 
may extend them much farther than we have. With small 
pupils, however, he should at first limit himself to the most 
obvious and best known features, uses, and habits of these 
domestic animals, and should gradually extend his range 
of instruction as his pupils are prepared for it. He should 
be particular to lead them to tell as much as possible, as a 
fact or principle discovered by his pupils may be consid- 
ered worth, to them, ten times as much as if told them by 
their teacher. After the pupils have acquired a little fa- 
miliarity mth No 1, they should individually go to the 
Chart, point out the objects, and tell as much about them 
as possible. They will thus gradually learn to obseroe care- 
fully, to thmlc accurately, to arrange or systematize their 
knowledge, and to express their thoughts in words. In 
such exercises will be found the proper continuation of 
composition writing from the lessons given in connection 
with the first six charts ; and when pupils are able to write 
with a little facility, they should make daily use of the pen 
in writing what they have told or spoken. They too often 
begin wdtb the attempt to wiite on some abstract subject, 
such as pride, or anger, or honesty, or education ; and it is 
no wonder that writing compositions, under such circum- 
stances, is a repulsive task to them. But any pupil who 

combs, manure, etc. These estimates will serve to give some idea of the 
immense extent to which a single species of animal subset ves the interests 
of man. 

The chest of an ox, or other animal, is the large cavity inclosed by the 
breast-bone, iibs, etc% , and what is called the (jirth of an ox is the meas- 
urement around the body, just back of the foie legs. 

The brisket is that fleshy appendage to the chest which hangs down 
between the foie legs. 

The deivlap is the flesh which hangs down from the throats of cattle, 
and which laps the dew when they aie giazing. 
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can nse the pen, and who has gone over the foregoing ex- 
ercises on No. 1, will be able to write a very fair composi- 
tion, or several of them, about cattle. 

Number 2. Horses: Chart XV. 

What is this a picture of? Ahorse. Which do you 
think the handsomest, and the most graceful in his move- 
ments, the ox, or the horse ? Tell as many points of dif- 
ference as you can between the horse and the ox — ^in gen- 
eral form, size, height, shape of head, ears, neck, body, legs, 
hoofs^ tad, etc., and in strength, speed, docility, intelligence, 
etc. Mention the various purposes for which you have seen 
horses used. 

Of what colors have you seen horses ? Black, bay, chest- 
nut, sorrel, roan, gray, and cream color, etc. Bay is a red- 
dish-brown. Chestnut is a lighter brown than bay. Sorrd 
is a yellowish-bay, or yellowish-brown. JRoan is black, bay, 
chestnut, or sorrel, with white or gray hairs thickly inter- 
spersed. Do you know any horses in the neighborhood 
that are black ? Any that are bay ? Chestnut ? Sorrel ? 
Roan ? etc. The color of the horse in No. 2 ? When we 
speak of the height of a horse, do we say the horse is so 
many feet or so many inches high? We say, so many 
hands high. What is a “ hand,” in measure ? Four inches. 
Where is the height of a horse measured? At the shoul- 
deis. What is considered a high horse? One that is six- 
teen hands high. 

What sounds is the horse said to make, in the language 
which it uses ? It whinnies^ and it neighs. What kind 
of shoes does the horse wear ? Who makes them ? How 
are they fastened to his feet? Why do not the nails hurt 
him? Name the kinds of food which the horse eats. 
What quantity of oats would you give a horse at one 
time ? What danger from his eating too much grain, or 
drinking too much water when he is waiun ? Danger that 
he may be foundered. What is the disease called the 
“ founders ?” A disease that causes a soreness in a horse’s 
feet. 
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What is meant by a pair of horses ? ‘‘A pair’^ of horses 
signifies two horses harnessed together, or in some way 
suited or adapted to each other. What other name is 
given to a pair of horses harnessed together ? A span. 
Mention the different of an ordinary harness, and tell 
their uses. Do we say a span” of oxen ? What do we 
call a pair of oxen yoked together ? A yoke of oxen. Do 
we call ‘‘ a span” of horses, or “ a yoke” of oxen, by any 
other name? Yes ; a team. What is a team? A team is 
a number of oxen, horses, or other beasts, harnessed to the 
same vehicle, or drawing the same load. It is not strictly 
correct to say “ a one-horse team.”-^ 

How many kinds of vehicles drawn by horses can you 
mention and describe ? Mention as many compound words 
as you can that have horse for one of the primitives, and 
define them. Horse-blanket, horse-whip, horse-block, horse- 
boat, horse-boy, horse-breaker, horse-car, horse-cart, horse- 
dealer, horse-doctor, horse-fair, horse-fly, horse-hair, horse- 
laugh, horse-leech, horse-load, horse-pond, horse-race, etc. 
Can you tell any facts and anecdotes about the horse? 
See Third Reader, p. 191-197. Can you repeat or refer to 
any poetry on this subject? Third Reader, p. 198-204. 

What two animals of the hoi’se kind, besides the horse, 
are represented in the engraving No. 2 ? Two asses. 
What things particularly distinguish the ass from the 
horse ? Its long ears, its tail ending in a tuft, and its pe- 
culiar bray.f 

* An ingenious teacher would elicit from the pupils the answers to 
neaily all of these questions without actually telling them any thing , 
and Jhie will show his skill and tact, both in his ready perception of their 
difficulties, and in the means which he takes to overcome them by such 
questions or suggestions as may be adapted to each particulai case He 
must not attempt to follow the precise comse which we have maiked out, 
as no one foim and order of questions can possibly suit all cases. The 
teacher must make these exercises a fiee and familiar talk with his pu- 
pils 

t We read m the Bible that the patiiarchs Abram and Job possessed 
great herds of asses. These animals are found wild at the present day 
in large herds in the central deserts of Asia, each band directed by a 
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Compositions, — ^These will naturally embrace such facts 
connected with the horse as have been elicited from the 
pupils, together with incidents and anecdotes with which 
they are personally acquamted, which have been told them, 
or which they have read of. 

Number 3. Swine ; Chart XT. 

What does No. 3 represent? Wild swine — animals of 
the hog kind. The one in front is a wild hog of the Mo- 
lucca Islands, with four immense tusks. What are the 
colors of hogs? For what is the hog most useful? Are 
there any people who do not eat the flesh of the hog? 
The Jews do not, because Moses interdicted the eating of 
swine’s flesh. What is the flesh of the hog called ? Pork. 
Any other name ? What is bacon ? The flesh of the hog 
salted and smoked. What parts of the hog are usually 
salted and smoked ? The hams, and sometimes the shoul- 
ders. What part of the hog is the ham ? The thigh. 

How IS pork usually preserved ? How cooked ?* What 
is the fat of the hog, when melted down, or tried,” call- 
ed? Lard. For what purposes is it used? Who can 

chief. Job describes the wild ass, cb 3csxv., veises 5, 6, 7, 8. The wild 
ass of Persia is a slender and elegant-looking creature, as fleet as the 
swiftest horse It is of a ci eam-color, with a black mane. Its flesh is 
highly Talued by the Persians, who consider it one of their chief deh- 
cacies. 

The obstinate mule is a mixed bleed between the hoise and the ass. 
Donkey is a common name for the ass and the mule The zehra, an- 
other animal of the horse kind, known by its dark stnpes, is very wild 
and fleet, Imng in troops, and shunning the dwellings of man. 

* Charles Lamb gives a humorous account of the manner in which 
roast pig was first discovered He repiesents a Chinese youth, by the 
name of Bobo, as perceiving a most delicious odor issuing from the 
blazing ruins of his father’s cottage. This he finds to proceed from one 
of the pigs, a whole litter of which had been roasted in the conflagra- 
tion. Stiongly tempted, he ventured to taste, and was entranced at the 
result He now devoured all the rest of the roasted pigs, and finally set 
fire to a great number of cottages, so as to enjoy the repast of the young 
porkers baked in the blaze At last his father discovered the secret, and 
ere long it was communicated to the woild ; and thus for ages mankind 
have enjoyed the most dehcious of viands — roast pig. 
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name the most uses to which it is applied ? Besides being 
used in cooking, it is largely used in making soap and can- 
dles, and oil for machinery. Who can tell how soap is 
made ? How candles aie made ? What are the stiff hairs 
on the back of the hog called ? Did you ever notice these 
bristles when the hog is excited ? How did they appear 
then? For what purposes are these bristles used? In 
makmg brushes, etc. Name as many TdndB of brushes as 
you can. Can you think of any use which the shoemaker 
makes of these bristles ? Which end of the bristle does 
he fasten to his “waxed-end,” and why? 

Is there any thing peculiar about the tip of the nose or 
snout of the hog ? For what does the hog chiefly employ 
the tip of its nose? 'Why does the hog root up the 
ground ? Do you see any design, then, m makmg the tip 
of the hog’s nose so tough and stiong ? Why are wires 
sometimes put mto the hog’s nose ? What is this putting 
in t^visted wires called ? What is the food of the hog ? 
What is the best food for fattening hogs ? Indian corn. 
Can you desciibe the feet of the hog ? The feet consist of 
four toes, of which the two middle ones are considerably 
longer and stouter than the others, forming a cloven hoof, 
upon which the animal walks. The two lateral toes are 
also furnished with hoofs, but they are placed at the back 
of the foot, at some little elevation from the ground. Who 
can tell what souse is ? 

Are the eyes of the hog large,' or small' ? What can 
you say about the habits of the hog ? What noise does 
the hog make when it is happy or contented ? When it is 
in pain, or is hungry ? Do you know of any use that is 
made of the skin of the hog ? It is largely used in making 
saddles for horses. What is a young hog called? A 
shots; but the very young are called pigs. When a hog 
is killed, what is the process of preparing it for use called? 
Dressing it. Is that the ordinary meaning of “ dressing” ? 
What will a large hog weigh when dressed ? From flve 
hundred to eight hundred pounds * 

* Accoiding to the census of 1860, the number of hogs in the United 
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tions, p. 102, 104, etc. 

Number 4. Sheep : Chart XV. 

[Suitable “objects” to be used m connection with the lessons on this number "would 
consist of samples of different grades of wool, of pieces of sheep-akin variously tanned, 
of the principal kinds of woolen doths, atfeU and shoddy^ and of parchment and vel- 
lum ] 

What does the lower part of engraving No. 4 represent ? 
A flock of sheep. How does the covering of the sheep dif- 
fer from that of the ox, or the horse ? Here is a little 
bunch of wool; how does wool differ from hair? It is 
softer than hair (except fur in masses), of a finer texture, 
more matted and curled, or twisted, and of a silky feel. 
What kind of feet have sheep ? What kind of horns ? Are 
sheep timid' or fierce' ? Sagacious' or dull' ? What is the 
word “ sheepish” often used to designate ? What is a lamb 
the emblem of ? Innocence. And why? 

What is the flesh of sheep called ? What uses are made 
of the skin ? It is made into leather, and used for a great 
variety of purposes; the most extensively, perhaps, for book- 
binding, Parchment is also made of it.'*' The cuttings, or 

States was about thi7ty imlhons It is now probably much larger. In 
Cincinnati alone, the centie of the Western poik maiket, the value of 
the products of the poik trade — m pork, bacon, lard oil for machinery, 
and m candles, hides, bustles, etc — ^is said to exceed ten millions of dol- 
lars annually. Dm mg the year 1856 the number of hogs packed m 
Cincinnati ione was 405,390, and their average weight was 285 
pounds. 

* Parchment^ used for writing upon, is prepared from the skins of sheep 
and goats These, after being steeped in pits impregnated with hme, 
are sti etched upon fiames, and reduced by scraping and panng to less 
than half their origmal thickness ; after which they are rubbed smooth 
with pulvenzed chalk and pumice-stone, and dried for use. Vellum^ sim- 
ilar to parchment, is made from the skins of very young calves. Catgut, 
used for strings of musical instruments, the cords of clock-weights, and 
those of some other machines and instruments, is made from the intes- 
tines of different quadrupeds, particularly those of cattle and sheep 
What is called gold-heater * b skin, between layers of which gold-beaters 
lay the leaves of theii metal while they beat it, is an extremely fine mem- 
brane, made also from the intestines of animals. 
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little strips, are not wasted, but are made into glue. What 
are the undressed skins, with the wool on, usually called ? 
Pelts. What are the fat portions of the sheep used for ? 
For making candles and soap. What are the principal 
kmds of sheep in this Yicinity ? The kinds of sheep most 
highly prized for their wool are the pure-blooded Merinos, 
the Saxons, the Gotswolds, the Leicestershires, and the Ox- 
fordshires. The South Downs are particularly esteemed for 
the excellence of their flesh ; and their wool is valuable for 
many purposes, on accoimt of the facility with which it can 
be wrought. How is wool sold' — ^by the pound', or the 
fleece' ? How much per pound, ordinarily ? How much 
is ordmarily obtained from a sheep ?* 

What does the upper part of the engraving ISTo. 4 repre- 
sent? A sheep-washmg. How often are sheep washed, and 
at what season of the year? Why aie the sheep washed? 
How is their wool taken from them ? Do you know what 
kind of shears is used ? What use is made of the wool ? 
Cloth IS made of it. What is done with the wool in mak- 
ing it into cloth ? After shearing, the wool passes through 
a great many processes, and is carded, spun, and then woven 
into cloth, either with or without being colored.f What is 

* Samples of wool of different degrees of jfineness and length of fibie 
should be obtained, and examined by the pupils until they can readily 
distinguish the principal grades of long wool, shoit wool, coarse wool, 
fine wool, etc. Long wool may raiy in length fiom three to eight 
inches In sorting wools theie aie fiequently eight oi ten diffeient 
grades in a single fleece ; but it is only the expeiienced wool-sorter who 
can distinguish all of them. It is not difficult, however, to distinguish 
five or SIX different grades from diffeient fleeces In the yeai 1860 , 
when theie were fifty-two and a half millions of pounds of wool produced 
in the United States, the average weight of each fleece was a little less 
than two pounds and a half 

t “The wool obtained fiom sheep becomes the means of support to 
staplers,^ dyers, packeis, scoureis,® caideis, combeis, spinnei’s, spoolers, 
waipeis, weavers, fullers, ^builers,^ shearmen, pressers, and clothiers, who, 
one after another, tumble, and toss, and twist, and bake, and boil, and 
pound, and press this raw material, till they have each extracted a live- 
hhood fiom it ; and then comes the merchant, who, in his turn, ships it, 
in its highest state of improvement, to all quaiters of the globe, whence 
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the cloth called, which is made of wool? Woolen cloth. 
What are some of the names given to the different kinds 
of woolen goods ? Broadcloths, Petershams, pilot-cloth,® 
cashmeres,^ cassimeres,® kerseys,* tweeds,®^ tartans,^ linsey- 
woolseys," moleskins, doeskins, beaver-cloths, shawls, blank- 
ets, flannels, hosiery, carpets, etc. The pupils will, doubt- 
less, be able to give many of these, and also other names. 
They should not be told any thing that may be elicited 
from them by questioning. 

Do you know what the common fdt hat is made of? 
Of wool. Is this wool either spun or woven? Hats of 
this kind, found in every school-room, may be examined, 

he bnngs back every kind of nches to his country, and all in return for 
this valuable commodity which the sheep affords ” As a good object 
lesson, let a pupil take a piece of woolen cloth, and trace it back through 
its several stages — oi so many of them as he can — to the back of the 
sheep j and then let the teacher explain, if he can, the physiology of the 
growth of the wool itself. 

^ Stapler is a dealei ; as, a vrooVstapUr 

* Scourer, one who cleanses or cleans the wool. 

^ Fuller, one whose occupation is to full, or thicken the cloth in a fuU- 
mg-mill. 

^ Bui ler, one who dresses the cloth — ^raising the nap by combing it 
with the hm of the teasel, etc. 

* Broadcloth is a fine kind of woolen cloth, of bioad make, used for 
fine coats, etc. 

Pe'-tei S’ham, a kind of rough woolen cloth, used mostly for overcoats. 

® PiloUchth IS a coaise indigo-blue woolen cloth, used for great-coats, 
and the clothmg of marmers and others. 

^ The genume Gashniere is a pecuhar fabric made from the soft downy 
wool which forms the inner coat of the Cashmere goat of Thibet The 
true Cashmere shawls are manufactured of this wool, but they aie now 
well imitated from sheep’s wool. 

« Cassimere is a thm twilled woolen cloth, generally woven from the 
finest wools. It is also written Kerseymere* 

^ Kersey is a coarse woolen cloth, usually ribbed, and woven from long 
wool. 

s Tweed is a light woolen cloth. 

^ Tartan is a fine worsted, silk, cotton, or mixed cloth, checked with 
threads of various colors. 

> Ltnsey-woolsey is a kind of coaise cloth made of flax and wool 
mixed. 
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when it will be seen that the wool is neither spun nor 
woven. In this case the' rough wool fibres being thor- 
oughly intermixed and compressed in hot water, cohere 
and form a solid tenacious substance. This process is called 
felting. Fur hats^ also, are made by this same process. 
All woolen cloths made of short wool are subjected to a 
similar process. They are put into a fulling mill^ where 
the strokes of the mill make the fibres cohere; the cloth, 
subjected to this operation, contracts in length and breadth, 
and its texture becomes more compact and uniform. Cotton 
and flax can not beyfeZ^<3<?, because the fibres have not that 
jagged structure which causes the woolen fibres to cohere 
when firmly pressed together. Before wool can be felted 
it must be thoroughly freed from all oily matter, otherwise 
the fibres will easily loosen their hold upon each other. 

Can you see the threads in most new .woolen cloths — 
broadcloths, for example ? Why not ? What is it that 
covers up the threads ? A downy surface, called the nap. 
Do you know how this nap is produced ? By carding the 
cloth with a species of hurs of the common teasle plant. 
This operation loosens from the woolen threads a part of 
the fibres of the wool, and lays them in a parallel direction. 
The nap^ composed of these fibres, is then cut off to an 
even surface by the process of shearing. But it^'is evident 
that, while this process improves the beauty of the cloth, it 
d imin ishes its strength. Have you ever heard of or seen 
shoddy cloth? Do you know what it is made of? Old 
woolen rags, instead of being thrown away, are collected, 
and, after being subjected to various processes, are torn in 
pieces by the aid of powerful machinery, and reduced to 
their original state of wool; and this wool, being respun, 
either with or without an admixture of fresh wool, is made 
into a cloth called shoddy. Handsome blankets, druggets, 
carpets,' table-covers, and cloth for pilot and Petersham 
great-coats, are cither wholly or partly made of shoddy. 
The clothing of the English army and navy consists prin- 
cipally of this material. It has been said that this shoddy^ 
being manufactured from articles that were formerly deem- 
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ed of no value, “is one of the greatest triumphs' of art and 
civilization.” Do you know what worsted is ? It is wool- 
en yarn or cloth, made of long wool deprived of its felting 
properties by passing it through heated iron combs. There- 
fore genuine worsted stockings ought not to full up like or- 
dinary wool. Of what length have you found fibres of 
wool ?* 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 5. G-oats ; Chart XV. 

[Suitable “ objects” to be used in connection -with tbe lessons on this number would 
consist of specimens of red, black, gieen, and ydlow moiocco, and of kid, and fabrics 
made of goats’ wool ] 

Can you tell what kmds of leather I have here? What 
animals produce the skms from which this leather is ob- 
tained ? 

What animals are represented in N'o. 5 ? Goats. How 
do goats differ from sheep ? Question those pupils who 
have seen both, about the points of difference, and see if 
they have observed them. The horns of the sheep are first 
directed backward, and then forward in a (furve, while the 
horns of goats are geneially directed only upward and 
backward. The horns of the upper goat in No. 5 are too 
much curmd. The hoofs of tbe goat are higher, thicker, 
and more compact than those of the sheep ; the false hoofs 
are more fully developed; head smaller and finer; ears 
shelter and rounded ; hair long and unequal ; the goat is 
unpleasantly odorous, while sheep are not so ; the goat is 
cuiious, capricious, and bold, while the sheep has very lit- 
tle curiosity, is staid and timid ; in fighting, the goat rears 

* The census of 1850 shows that theie were then 1559 woolen facto- 
ries in the United States, with a capital of about twenty-mne millions of 
dollais, devoted to the manufacture of wool. The woolen manufactures 
thus produced amounted to forty-three millions of dollars ; in addition 
to which we imported nearly seventeen millions’ worth for onr nse. Thus 
we consume annually more than sixty millions of dollars’ worth of wool- 
en manufactures, or an aveiage of $2 60 for each person in the United 
States. 

G 
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itself on its Hnd-legs, and lets the weight of its hody fall 
on the adversary, while the sheep, in fighting, runs a tilt, 
adding the force of impulse to that of weight ; most goats 
have a beard, while the sheep have none. 

What is the covermg of goats ? Some are covered whol- 
ly with hair, others with wool mixed with hair. The 
Cashmere goats of Thibet, from which the famous Cash- 
mere shawls are made, are covered with a hard, stiff, 
coarse kind of hair, called under which, in the win- 
ter, is a vest of the most delicate grayish wool. Why is 
this fine wool found there in winter and not in midsum- 
mer ? What becomes of it ? What becomes of the wool 
on the sheep in summer if it is not sheared off? At what 
season of the year do animals — ^horses, cows, etc. — “ shed 
their coats” the most freely? Why in the early part of 
summer ? How does the hide look when they are shed- 
ding their coats ? How after that ? At what season of 
the year is the hair or fur of animals the longest and the 
most dense ? Why ? 

How much wool does an ordinary sheep produce annu- 
ally ? From two to five pounds. How much of the inner 
coating of fine*wool do you suppose a goat produces annu- 
ally ? Only about three ounces — about the fifth part of a 
pound. Do you think, then, a Cashmere shawl can be fur- 
nished at as low a price as a shawl made of sheep’s wool ? 
The price of the fine Cashmere wool, even in Thibet, is 
about a dollar and a quarter a pound ; and a genuine Cash- 
mere shawl is not unfrequently sold for five hundied dol- 
lars — some even for a thousand. The hemp or hany cov- 
ering of the goat is used m the manufacture of coarse cloth. 

In what parts of the world are goats most abundant ? 
In many parts of Asia and in Southern Europe. What 
uses are made of the common and wild goats? Their 
flesh is wholesome food ; their milk nutritious ; their tm- 
dressed skins are the winter covering of a large part of the 
mountain shepherds and peasants of Europe and Asia; 
their tanned skins make the finest morocco, which is used 
for shoes, for book-binding, and for a thousand ornamental 
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purposes ; and in France kid gloves are' manufactured by 
millions from the dressed skins of the young goats, called 
Mds, In England the lawyers, judges, and bishops wear 
wigs made of white goats’ hair. The horns of goats make 
excellent knife-handles ; their tallow the best of candles ; 
and their hams, when salted, are called rock-venison^ and 
are equal to those of the deer. (See also Third Reader, 
pages 220, 221 ) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 6. Elephants: Chart XV. 

[Specimens of ivory— such as an ivory papei -folder, ivory to3r8, etc 3 

What is^this which I hold in my hand ? What material 
is it made of? Ivory. Where do we obtain this ivory? 
Is it a vegetable substance, an animal substance, or a min- 
eral substance ? Lead the pupils, by questioning or by 
suggestions, until they discover that the tusks of the ele- 
phant are ivory ; then proceed with the following.* 

What animal is represented in No. 6 ? Probably all of 
you have seen the animal. Where did you see it ? In a 
menagerie. What is a menagerie ? A collection of wild 
animals. What other animals did you see there ? How 
large do you think the elephant is ? It is from seven to 
twelve feet high, but the average height is about eight feet. 
The length of the body, from the mouth to the insertion of 
the tail, is from nine to fifteen feet, and it weighs from 
5000 to 7000 pounds. How does it compare, in size and^ 
weight, with horned cattle ? See No. 1. 

But the elephant seems to have no neck at all, or only a 
very short one. How, then, can it eat from the ground ?f 

* Most of the ivory of commerce xs obtained from the tusks of the el- 
ephant j hut the tusks of the walrus or sea-horse also furnish excellent 
iroiy (See Third Reader, pages 173 and 183.) The tusks of the hip- 
popotamus and wild boar are also if5ry, though it is inferior to that pro- 
duced by the elephant and walrus 

f Children should not be told at once how it obtains its food. If tlioy 
make the discovery, they will be far more deeply impressed with the ev- 
idences of design and adaptation than if all had fiist been explained to 
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It puts its food into its mouth with its flexible tmnk or 
proboscis. How does it drink? By sucking up a quan- 
tity of water into its trunk, then putting the trunk into its 
mouth, and pouriug, or rather blowing^ m the water. Can 
you mention any other uses of the trunk? The elephant 
breathes through it and smdls through it, as it contains the 
nostrils of the animal ; and it can spout water with it quite 
a distance. In its native wilds it cools and washes itself 
by standing in the pools or streams, and spouting water all 
over its body. At the end of the trunk is an appendage 
like a finger, with which the animal can pick up an object 
as small as a penny. This trunk is composed of more than 
forty thousand small muscles, variously interlaced, flexible 
in all directions, and is endowed with exquisite “sensibility. 
The trxmk is also the organ of the voice, and through it the 
animal utters strong, trumpet-hke tones. 

What is the food of the elephant ? Wholly vegetable : 
in its wild state, the leaves and branches of trees, etc. ; 
when tame, it is fed on gi’ass, hay, oats, bran, etc. Ele- 
phants are fond of sweetmeats, and also, in India, of ar- 
rack^ a spirituous liquor made from rice. What are those 
things which project from the mouth of the elephant? 
Two long, tapering i'sory tusks.* From which jaw do 
these come? The upper jaw. The elephant has no inci- 
sors — ^that is, front or cutting teeth — ^in either jaw. Of 
what length have you seen elephants’ tusks ? These tusks 
are often fl'om six to eight or ten feet in length. One 
bias been known fourteen feet in length. They not un- 
Frequently weigh a hundred and fifty pounds each, but 
the average weight is sixty pounds. The great value of 
ihese tusks may be estimated by the fact that the largest 

them. Teachers should bear m mind that the answers ■which we havo 
gi'yen are designed to aid the teacher in making suggestions to his pupils 
only when such mggestions care necessary 
* The lemale elephants in Asia Save no tusks, while in Afiica both 
the male and the female have tusks, although those of the male are 
much the largest. Poitions of the African elephant are eaten hy the na- 
tives. The trunk is considered a great delicacy ; and a French writer 
speaks of the foot as a dish ‘‘fit for a king 
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ivory 'brings in tbe market about a dollar and a half a 
pound. It is supposed that the tusks of more than ten 
thousand elephants are used annually, a few of which are 
obtamed from elephants that have died.in the natural way, 
but most of them from elephants that have been hunted 
and killed for their ivory. A large trade in ivory is car- 
ried on with the African coasts. In Sheffield, England, 
five hundred persons aie occupied as ivory workers, in 
making knife-handles, chess-men, billiard-balls, combs, pa- 
per-folders, mathematical and musical instruments, toys, 
etc. The Chinese are better workers in ivory than any 
other people.* 

■What 18 that placed on the back of the elephant ?. It is 
a kind of seat or carriage, called a houiak in India. Who 
is the man sitting in front, on the neck of the elephant ? 
He is the driver or keeper of the elephant, called the ma- 
hout. “In India the elephant is a familiar beast. In an- 
cient times it went to war with towers filled with soldiers 
on its back : it now carries traveling parties in a similar 
manner. Kings and princes ride upon it in state, and the 
animal seems to take a dehght in the pomp and pageantry 
of which it forms a part. A strong elephant can carry a 
burden of three or four thousand pounds, and it will bear 
a thousand pounds on its tusks. It loads and unloads boats 
with its trunk ; it pulls at a tackle ; it rolls and lifts and 
carries barrels and hogsheads ; in short, it does the work 
of oxen, horses, and men.f 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

* Tbe celebrated Athenian statue of the Olympian Jupiter, made of 
gold and ivory by the sculptor Phidias, was sixty feet high. It was such 
a prodigy of art that it was thought by the ancients worthy to be reck- 
oned among the seven wonders of the world. 

t Foi farther description of the olqihant — ^his habits, sagacity, uses, 
anecdotes of, etc.— see Third Eeader, page 182-186. 
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Nnm1)er 7. Camels: Cliart XV. 

[Specimens of camel’s-hair pencils, camers-liau cloth, etc ] 

Here is a little which you have pei'haps seen used 
for painting in water^oolors. Do you know what it is 
called, and what it is made of? It is called a camel’s-hair 
pencil, and it is made of the soft hair of the camel. At 
what season of the year do you suppose this hair is ob- 
tained from the camel ? Why in the spring, or eai'ly sum- 
mer? Because then the camel, like other animals, sheds 
its hair. Do you know of any other use which is made of 
camel’s hair ? Is any mention made of its use in the New 
Testament? Tes: the raiment of John the Baptist was 
made of camel’s hair. The Arabs at this day manufacture 
the hair of the camel into wearing apparel, tents, and car- 
pets. In Southern and Western Asia, and Northern Africa, 
it is an important article of commerce. The French man- 
ufacture it into hats. 

Where is the camel represented on this Chart? In 
No. 1. What kind of a camel is the upper one, with the 
two humps on its back ? The Bactrian camel. How large 
do you suppose this camel to be — as large as the elephant', 
or as large as an ox ? It is nearly as high as the elephant, 
being from 7 to 9 feet in height. Its length is about 10 
feet. How do its body and limbs compare with those of 
the elephant ? Is the loaded camel in front like the one 
above ? Can you see any difference in them ? The upper 
camel is covered with shaggy hair, especially under the 
throat ; the lower one is not. Moreover, if the load were 
removed from the one in front, you would see that it has 
but one hump on its back. This is called the Dromedary^ 
or Arabian camel. See Third Eeader, page 205. It is not 
quite so large as the Bactrian camel, but is a faster traveler. 
If the upper camel is the largest, why is it represented, 
here, smaller than the other ? 

In what countries are camels found? What uses are 
made of them ? In what respects are they peculiarly adapt- 
ed to these warm countries? See Third Reader, page 205- 
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207. Are they ever found in a wild state ? No : the whole 
race appears to have been, from time immemorial, under 
the dommion of man. In the Scriptures camels are fre- 
quently spoken of, not as wild animals, but as already sub- 
ject to man’s use. See Genesis, xxxii., 7, and zxxvii., 25 ; 
Judges, viii., 21 ; Job, i., 3, and i., 17, and xlii., 12, etc. Do 
you know what a caTman is? In what important respect 
are camels like oxen, sheep, etc. ? Like the ox, the camel 
cAeios the cud^ and is therefore called a ruminating animal. 
How does the hoof of the camel differ from that of the ox? 
It is soft, tough, and elastic, so as to yield readily to the 
stones of the desert ; but it is not doven-footed like the ox, 
the toes only being divided. In Leviticus, xi., 4, the camel 
is enumerated among the animals which the Israelites are 
forbidden to eat, because he eheweth the cud, but divid- 
eth not the hoof^^ 

Compositions* — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 8. Dogs: Chart XV. 

What animals are represented in No. 8 ? What three 
kinds or varieties are there represented ? How many dif- 
ferent kinds of dogs have you seen ? How many can you 
mention and describe?'*' What is the food of the dog? 

* The principal kinds or varieties of dogs are • 

1 The mastifl, a favonte watch-dog, of grave aspect, imposing appear- 
ance, and a deep, sonoious voice. He is a faithful fiiend, but a fierce 
and bitter enemy. 

2. The bull-dog, of moderate size, but of gieat strength and courage,* 
has a round, thick head, a tumed-up nose, and thick and pendulous 
lips. 

3 The Newfoundland dog, brought at first from Newfoundland 

4. Esquimaux dog, smaller than the Newfoundland ; veiy nseful to 
his master in drawing sledges and carrying heavy loads. Its ears are 
short and eiect, and its bushy tail curves elegantly over its back. 

5. The water-spaniel, which dehghts in plunging mto water, and is of 
great use to the sportsman while shooting wild ducks oi water-hens. 

6 The Dalmatian or coach-dog, with a spotted hide, distmguished by 
his fondness for horses, and as bemg the frequent attendant on the car- 
riages of the wealthy. 
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Mostly animal food ; wholly so in a wild state. How, then, 
does the dog differ ]n this respect from horses, oxen, and 
sheep ? Do you know what those animals are called which 
live on the flesh of other animals ? Camworom, which 
means “ flesh-eating.” Then there should be some distinct 
name for those that live on vegetable food. Do you know 
what it is ? or “ grass-eating.” 

How do the feet of the dog differ from those of the ox ? 
The ox has a cleft hoof; the dog has toes to his feet and 
claws. Did you ever notice how many toes the dog has 
on his fore feet ? Five. How many on the hmder feet ? 
Four.=^ How many claws on each foot ? The same num- 
ber as the number of toes. Can the dog use his claws in 
the same manner as the cat does ? Did you ever see the 
cat extend its claws, and then draw them back so as al- 
most entirely to conceal them ? Can the dog do this ? 
No. The claws of the cat, and of all animals of the cat 
kind, including the lion, tiger, etc., are retractile^ while 
those of the dog are ^o??.-retractile. Did you ever notice 
how the dog walks, whether on the sole of its feet or on 
the toes ? It walks on its toes. So does the cat, the lion, 
the tiger, etc.f 

7 The blood-hound, a native of Spam, was early sent to the West In- 
dies, where it was used by the Spanish mvaders as an ally in their wars 
with the revolted Indians. 

8. The English, Scotch, Irish, Russian, Grecian, Turkish, Peisian, and 
Italian greyhounds. 

9. The Mount St. Bernard dog, or Alpine spaniel 

10. The shepherd's dog. The muzzle is sharp, the ears aie short and 
nearly erect, and the animal is covered, particnlaily about the neck, 
with thick and shaggy hair. 

11. The old Enghsh hound, of large size, long body, deep chest ; ears 
long, large, and pendulous ; and a peculiarly deep voice. 

12. The fox-hound, a much esteemed and celebrated hunting-dog in 
England. The beagle and harrier aie also fox-hounds. 

13. The setter, the pointer, the Scotch and Enghsh terriers, the King 
Charles spamel, the little lion-dog, the Maltese dog, and the poodle. 

* There are some species of dogs (but not among those that are com- 
mon) that have five toes on their hinder feet. 

t Those animals which walk on their toes are called digitigrade^ from 
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What sounds do dogs make in the kind of language 
which they use ? They hark, bay, howl, yelp, whine, moan, 
growl, and snarl. When and why do they bark, howl, 
whinpe, etc. ? See Third Reader, page 144. For what are 
dogs most noted ? For their sagacity, and their fidelity 
to their masters. Do you know of any instances of either 
from your own observation ? Can you tell of any that you 
have heard of or read of*? Some examples of both are 
given in the Third Reader, page 144-151. Have dogs the 
same senses that we have ? Which of their senses is the 
most acute ? That of scent, or smell. How does the fox- 
hound follow its prey? By scent. Do all dogs follow 
their prey by scent ? NTo : the greyhound follows by sight 
only. Did you ever have a dog lick your hand ? Was its 
tongue soft', or harsh'? Soft. Did you ever have a cat 
lick your hand ? Was the tongue of the cat as soft as that 
of the dog? No : the tongue of all the animals of the cat 
kind — such as cats," lions, panthers, tigers, etc. — ^is covered 
with small recurved prickles, with which they are enabled 
to lick the last particles of flesh ftom the bones of their 
prey. 

CompositioilS. — Ih accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Nnmber 9. For-bearing Animals : Chart XV. 

What are mufls and tippets generally made of? The 
furs of animals. What furs have you seen used, for these 
and other purposes ? What animals are most noted for 
their furs.* What fur-bearing animals are represented on 

the Latin digitus, a finger or toe, and gradi, to walk. Those which, like 
the bear, place the sole of the foot on the ground m walking, are called 
phmtigiade, from the Latin joteia, sole of the foot, and gradi, to walk. 

* The most noted are the stone marten, the banm, or pine marten, 
the fitchet, polecat, or foumart, the ermine, the weasel, the Russian 
sable, the beaver, the raccoon, the lynx, the red, cross, silver, white, and 
giay foxes; the mink, the muskiat, the otter, the seal, the squirrel, the 
rabbit, the skunk, and the chinchilla, also, for the coarser fuis, the 
wolveiine, wolf, and bear It is stated that j^ye milUons of the skins of 
an im als apphcable as furs aie annually imported into Great Britain. In 

G2 
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the Chart ? 1st. The pine marten, or American sable, found 
both in Europe and Ameuca; 2d, the polecat, fitchet, or 
foumart, of Europe and Asia; 3d, the stoat or ermme, of 
Europe and America ; 4th, the common weasel. How large 
are these animals ? The marten (head and body) about 18 
or 20 inches in length ; the polecat, 17 inches ; the ermine, 
11 inches; the weasel, 8 or 9 inches. How would you de- 
scribe the general form or appearance of these animals ? 
They are long and slim animals, with short legs. Do you 
know what the common weasel, and most animals of its 
class, feed upon? Rats, mice, moles, small birds, eggs, 
and reptiles. At what season of the year should you sup- 
pose the furs of these animals would be the thickest, the 
finest, and the softest ? In the winter season, when this 
covering of fur is most needed to keep the animals warm. 
Which have the warmest hair or fur, small animals' or 
large ? Why small animals ? Because they are the most 
delicate, and need the finest coveiing tb keep them warm. 
Which are clothed the warmest', animals that live in cold 
countries', or in warm' countries ? Why those which live 
in cold countries ? 

CompositiOllSi — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 10. Llamas; Chart XV, 

What animals are represented in Humber 1 0. What are 
they doing there ? Ascending the mountains with burdens 
on their backs. Where are these animals found ? What 
is their size ? What are their uses ? etc. 

The llama, sometimes called the American camd^ is found 
in South America, chiefly in Chili and Peru. Its native 

the year 1861 neaily three millions of the skins of squiirels were import- 
ed into Gieat Bntam from Eussia alone ; and it is said tlizAjifteen mtU 
hons of these little fur-bearing animals are every year captured in Eus- 
sia. Although the trade in fuis is constantly dimimshing, as the far- 
bearmg animals become more scarce, yet the prices of furs are gradually 
diminishing also. The use of furs is almost wholly dependent on the 
capiice of fashion 
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region is upon the slopes of the immense chain of the Andes. 
Theie are several species, both vdld arid tame. The wild 
llamas are vigilant and shy, living in flocks at a great alti- 
tude upon the mountains, and only descending toward the 
plains occasionally in search of food. The domesticated 
llamas, which are employed as beasts of burden, carry a 
weight of about a hundred pounds ; hut they travel slowly, 
going only ten or twelve miles a day. They are remarka- 
bly sure-footed, descending steep and rugged places where 
man can pass with difficulty. During the time of the early 
Spanish history of South America, it is said that three 
hundred thousand llamas were employed in the transport 
of the produce of the silver mines of Potosi alone. But 
civilization gradually brought with it the animals of the 
old continent, and now the horse and the mule have almost 
entirely superseded the llamas as beasts of burden in the 
open country, and the sheep and the goat have taken their 
place, in a great measure, as contributors to the food and 
raiment of man. 

The llamas are of various colors, but black, brown, and 
gray are the most common. Their flesh furnishes a whole- 
some food ; and the long woolly hair with which they are 
covered foims the principal clothing of the Indians. The 
alpaca^ one of the smaller species of the llama, and which 
is never employed as a beast of burden, is highly valued 
for its soft silky hair or wool, sometimes a foot in length, 
which is woven into fabrics of great beauty. In the year 
1850 about five thousand bales of alpaca wool were esiport- 
ed from South America to England alone. 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Representatwes of Bome of the leading Orders cmd Dvoi- 
sions of Quadrupeds, 

These illustrations^ are designed to aid the teacher in 
questioning the younger pupils about some of the leading 
groups of quadrupeds, before proceeding to their more sys- 
tematic classification in Chart No. XVI. 
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Wumler 11. The Monkey Tribe: Chart X\r. 

Point out and name the species here represented The 
monkeys are called JBhur-hcmded animals. Why? See 
both the fore feet and the hind feet of the gorilla. See 
how much they are formed like the thumb and fingers of 
the human hand. All the monkeys have long and flexible 
fingers, and opposable thumbs. The nails on both fingers 
and thumbs are invariably flat and expanded, like those of 
man. But though in some respects the monkeys resemble 
man, they are, nevertheless, all true quadmpe^^ or four- 
footed” animals, as, in a state of nature, they walk on “all- 
fours” — ^their hind feet and legs not being formed for an 
upright position. Their feet are all formed for grasping 
and chmbing; and their entire structuie shows that they 
are pecuharly fitted to be inhabitants of the trees, rather 
than to walk on the earth. (See Third Eeader, page 89- 
103) 

CompositioiLSi — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 12. Lions: Chart XT. 

Point out and name the animals represented here. Lion, 
lioness, and cubs or whelps. What is the lioness doing? 
The whelps? The lion? Describe the lion — his head, 
mane, body, feet, etc. How does the lioness dijffer from 
him? Chiefly in the want of a mane. The toes of these 
animals are distinctly divided — ^five on the fore feet, and 
four on the hind feet — and all are armed with claws like 
those of the cat. What do lions feed upon ? The flesh 
of other animals. Hence they are included in the division 
Carnivorous^ or “ flesh-eating” animals. A full-grown lion 
has immense strength : he can crush the skull of a bufialo 
with a stroke of his paw, and carry off the body of a man, 
or antelope, as easily as a cat does a r^t. (See Third Read- 
er, page lOV-115.) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 
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Number 13. Cats: Chart 

Point out and name the animals here represented. Cat 
and kittens. What are the kittens doing? The cat? 
What group of animals, shown on the Chart, do the cat 
and kittens most resemble ? The lions. Both belong to 
the same division of quadrupeds, called ‘‘ the Cat Family.” 
Cats also, as well as lions, live wholly on flesh, in their wild 
state, and are therefore called camivorous. How do the 
feet of the cat dijffer from those of the dog ? The claios 
of the cat are retractile^ those of the dog noTi-retractile. 
See page 152. (See Third Reader, page 122-126.) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 14. Rabbits: Chart XV. 

What animals are represented in Ifo. 14? Rabbits — 
wild and tame. Which are the tame rabbits ? Those in 
front, that have the long ears. Of the tame rabbits, which 
are all of European origin, and probably descended from 
the wild rabbits, there are many varieties, some of which 
have very long ears, like those represented on the Chart. 
Did you ever see what is called the wild gray rabbit in 
this country? Can you describe it? The length of its 
head and body is about fifteen inches ; it weighs from two 
and a half to three pounds ; its fur is soft, and of a yellow- 
ish-brown color in summer, but in winter it has a more 
grayish appearance ; and it lives in woods and forests, and 
in the thickets bordering on cultivated grounds. Does it 
ever make burrows in the ground? No: this animal is 
not, really, a rabbit, but a hare, although both belong to 
the same fam'ily of animals. The rabbit burrows, but the 
hare does not ; the rabbit lives in societies, the hare lives 
mostly alone ; the rabbit is bom naked and blind, the hare 
18 born covered with fur, and with its eyes open ; and in 
Europe the rabbit is smaller than the hare. Both are timid 
and defenceless ; but these seeming defects are beautifully 
compensated— in the hare especMy — ^by great watchful- 
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ne&s, acuteness of the senses, and swiftness of foot. Both 
are exclusively vegetable feeders, and, to fit them for gnaw- 
ing, have two large cutting teeth which project fiom the 
front of each jaw. They belong to the order of Rodent^ 
or gnawing” animals. Both the hare and the rabbit, pic- 
tui’ed in the Third Reader, page 231, are the European 
species. 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 16. ^Giraffes: Chart XIT. 

What animals are represented in No. XV. ? Giraffes or 
Camelopards. Have you ever seen a ghaffe? Can you 
describe the giraffe? Head often twenty feet from the 
ground; two short horns on the head, covered with a 
hairy sMn; body short, sloping downward toward the 
rump, and supported upon very long legs ; fore legs appar- 
ently^ but not really longer than the others ; neck exceed- 
ingly long, furnished with a short mane ; head comparative- 
ly small ; countenance exceedingly gentle and pleasing, the 
eyes being remarkably full and lustrous; 4>he ground color 
of the skin is yellowish, but is covered with large spots and 
patches of lighter and darker brown. 

What kind of feet has the giraffe? Cleft hoofs, like 
those of the ox; but the feet are destitute of the two little 
accessory hoofs found in all the other ruminants except the 
camels. To what class of animals, then, does the giraffe be- 
long ? The ruminants. What is it that especially distin- 
guishes the ruminants from all other animals, and why are 
they called ruminanU f Should you suppose that the gi- 
raffe can eat from the ground ? It brings its mouth to the 
ground with difficulty, and, in order to do so, stretches its 
fore legs widely apart. It seldom lowers its head to the 
ground except to drink. How, then, do you suppose the 
giraffe obtains its food ? By browsing upon the foliage of 
trees ; and, that it may readily grasp the young shoots, it 
is provided with a long and pliant tongue, which is at once 
a feeler, a grasper, and an organ of taste,* See Chart. 
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What is the native country of the giraffe? Southern and 
Eastern Africa. (See, also, Third Reader, pages 115 and 
205.) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 16. Deer: Chart X7. 

What animals are represented in No. 16 ? Those of the 
deer kind. Do you know whether all deer have horns or 
not ? The males only have horns, with the single excep- 
tion of the reindeer. There are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, hut the cases are very rare. Unlike the ox, goat, 
sheep, etc., they shed their horns at regular intervals — ^most 
of them annually. What are the horns of the deer called ? 
Frequently they are called antlers. Their size and the 
number of their branches increase with age. What does 
the upper figure in No. 16 represent? The English red 
deer or stag. This deer comes to its full growth when 
five years old, when each of its horns has five prongs or 
points, as seen in Fig. 1, No. 16. It is then called a har% 
and the female a hind. When this animal is wounded and 
taken, it sheds tears like a child. What does the second 
figure represent ? The English roebuck, the smallest of the 
English deer. Its horns are about eight or nine inches 
long, and each is divided into three small branches. What 
does the thiid or lower figure rej)resent? The wapiti, 
American stag, or round-horned elk. It has tall, round, 
branching horns, sometimes six feet high ; its color is yel- 
lowish brown; the tail is short; the form is stately; and 
the height of the animal is from four and a half to five feet 
at the shoulders. It sheds its horns in February or March. 
It might be supposed that, when pursued, the branching 
horns of this animal would be greatly in its way, but they 
are not so. The animal lays them on its back, and is able 
thus to force its way through the thickets with ease. (See, 
also, Third Reader, page 209-21'?.) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 
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Number 17. The Rhinoceros; Chart XV. 

What animal is repi esented in !N‘o. 1 Y ? The rhinoceros. 
Is more than one kind or species there i epresented ? Two : 
the one-horned and the two-homed rhinoceros. Describe 
the animal as well as you can from the picture of it. It is 
a large, uncouth-looking animal, covered with a hard, thick, 
naked, rough skin, disposed in large folds, especially on the 
neck, shoulders, haunches, and thighs. It has three toes on 
each foot. Its most distinguishing mark, however, is the 
solid horn on its nose or snout. One species has two 
horns, the smaller being directly back of and above the 
larger. For farther description see Third Reader, page 
187. 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

Number 18. The Hippopotamus; Chart XV. 

What animal is represented in No. 1 8 ? The hip-po^of- 
OMuSy a word which means “river-horse.” What does 
this animal most resemble in appearance? A gigantic 
hog, except in its short, thick, and very blunt muzzle. The 
feet have four toes, like those of the hog, terminated in as 
many separate hoofs. The flesh is said to be dehcious, re- 
sembling pork in flavor. The eyes are situated high in 
the head, so that the animal, while its body is entirely cov- 
ered by the water, can look around and breathe by rais- 
ing but a very small portion of the head above the surface. 
See the lower figure. Its large teeth are very good ivory. 
For farther description see Third Reader, page 188, 189. 

GompOSitiouSi — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 

BTomber 19. Beavers : Chart XV. 

What animals are represented in N'o. 19? Beavers. 
From the appearance of their teeth, to what order of 
quadrupeds do they seem to belong ? To the Eodents, or 
“gnawing” quadrupeds. The beaver has two incisor or 
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cutting teeth, and eight molar or grmding teeth, in each 
jaw. The incisor teeth are so very large, hard, and sharp, 
that they were employed by the North American Indians 
as implements to cut bone, and to fashion their hom-tipped 
spears. What do you notice very peculiar in the form of 
these animals ? The shape of the tail, which is very broad, 
scaly above, and horizontally-flattened. There are five toes 
on each of the feet, and the hinder feet are webbed, some- 
what like those of a goose. Why are the feet webbed, 
and what do webbed feet always show ? They are web- 
bed to enable the animal to swim the better ; and webbed 
feet always show that the animal is designed to pass a part 
of the time in the water. 

How large is the beaver ? Head and body about three 
feet in length 5 tail about eleven inches. For what is the 
beaver specially noted ? For building dams across streams, 
and for constructing its curious houses, or dwelling-places, 
which are always partly in the water. For what is the 
beaver most valued? For its fur. In the year 1788 up- 
ward of 170,000 beaver skins were exported to Europe 
from Canada, About 100,000 beaver sldns are now annu- 
ally obtained for their fur in North America alone, and 
considerable quantities from Northern Asia, and Northern 
and Central Europe. Formerly beaver furs were much 
used in making hats ; but beaver hats have now in gi'eat 
part given place to hats manufactured of silk, and the 
cheaper fur of a little South American rodent, called the 
or coypou. Ofthe nutria, as many as 600,000 skins 
are annually imported into Great Britain from South Amer- 
ica. In 1 83 2 the beaver skin sold for seven dollars a pound ; 
it now sells for about a dollar and a quarter a pound. The 
nutria sells for about forty cents. (See, also, Third Reader, 
page 232.) 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102, 104, etc. 
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Number 20. Armadillos and Pangolins ; Chart X7. 

What animals are represented in KTo. 20 ? Those above 
are the South American Armad/dloB^ a Spanish word which 
means dad in armor ; the three lower ones are the Scaly 
Ant-eaters, or Pangolins. The armadillos are covered, for 
their defense, with a bony crust, or coat of mail^ as their 
name implies. This is formed of numerous many-sided 
plates, attached to the skin. These animals are roasted in 
their shells, and are considered a great dehcacy by the peo- 
ple of South America. The Scaly Ant-eaters, or Pango- 
lins, found in Southern Asia and Southern Africa, have also 
a defensive armor, which consists of numerous horny scales, 
implanted in the skin hke nails, and overlapping each other 
like the tiles or shingles of a roof. For farther account of 
these animals, which belong to the order of “Toothless 
Quadrupeds,” see Third Reader, pages 229 , 230 . 

Compositions. — In accordance with previous sugges- 
tions, pages 102 , 104 , etc. The teacher may now also give 
several of the groups as the subject for a composition ; or 
he may assign the ten upper groups for one composition, 
and the ten lower for another. 


CHART No. XVI. ZOOLOGICAL: CLASSIFIOA- 
TION OF ANIMALS. 

The foUowmg exercises on this Chart are designed to 
give pupils merely an outlme view of the various groups 
of animals included in the fii’st division of zoology — ^the 
Mammalia. It is not expected that the teacher will con- 
fine himself strictly to the outline we have given, as he 
must be guided in this matter by the ages and attainments 
of his pupils. With small children, who have not read so 
far as the Third Reader, he may limit himself to a few oral 
lessons, taking up, first, an entire order at a lesson, drawing 
his information from the Third Reader, or from any other 
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souice, and thus going over the entire Chart ; next, he may 
take up, one by one, the several families, groups, or divi- 
sions, in each order ; but he should rely mainly upon such 
incidents as he may gather from various sources, to give 
interest to his oral lessons, or “talks.” Pupils who have 
read the Third Reader, however, may first go over the 
Chart in the manner we have herein designated ; and in 
subsequent exercises they may be as minute in their de- 
scriptions as their attainments ^vill warrant, mastermg not 
only the groupings into ordeis, famihes, etc., but desciibmg 
size, form, color, habits, etc , of each animal represented. 
The teacher should require them to point out every thing 
on the Chart. Although the figures there are not suffi- 
ciently large to enable the class, or school, to see each ani- 
mal distinctly at a distance, they aie large enough to pre- 
sent their general forms and groupings ; and this is all that 
is needed here, as pupils can examine the same figures more 
minutely in their Reading-book. 

What is Zoology ? (See Chart, and also Third Reader, 
page 240.) What are the four great divisions of animals ? 
See Chart, and Third Reader, page 240, 241. The teacher 
himself may give a brief explanation of these divisions in 
an oral lesson, or, if the pupils are reading in the Third 
Reader, they may be directed to read the concluding les- 
son, page 240, and tell what they can of these divisions, 
pointing out their representative drawings on the Chart. 
They should be required, at this stage, to name the classes 
of first division only. Let the teacher describe what a 
verteirate animal is, and then proceed with the following. 

What four classes of animds are in the Yertebra^e divi- 
sion ? See Chart. Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
To which one of these is this Chart devoted? The Mam- 
malia. What are Mammalia? See Chart. Animals which 
nurse or suckle their young. What is said about includ- 
ing mankind in this division? See Chart; and Third 
Reader, page 87, Note. 

What are the five great races into which mankind are 
divided? See Chart. Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ne- 
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gro, and American. What people are included in each? 
In the Caucasian are included all the ancient and modern 
Europeans except the Fins ; also the Assyrians, Medes, 
Chaldeans, Sarmatians, Scythians, Parthians, Phihstmes, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Greorgians, Circassians, Tuiks, Persians, 
Aiahians, the Northern Africans, Egyptians, and Abyssin- 
ians. They have a white skin, either with a fair rosy tint, 
or inclining to brown ; red cheeks ; hair copious and black, 
or of the various lighter colors; eyes daik in those with 
brown skin, light in the fair or rosy complexioned. The 
Caucasian has ever been the leading and conquering race. 

In the Mongouan race are included the tribes and na- 
tions of Central and Northern Asia, Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, Laplanders, and Esqmmaux. They are character- 
ized by an olive color ; black eyes ; black, straight, strong, 
and thin hau-, and little or no heard. 

In the Maiat race are included the inhabitants of the 
islands of Southern Asia ;-of the Moluccas, Ladrones, Phil- 
ippines ; of Australia, and of all the islands of the South 
Sea. Their color is from a light tawny to a deep brown ; 
hair black, more or less curled ; head narrow, nose full and 
broad ; mouth large. 

In the Negeo race are included all the natives of Africa 
not comprised among the Caucasians. SHn and ey es black ; 
hair black and woolly; skull compressed laterally; fore- 
head low, narrow, and slanting ; cheek-bones prominent ; 
nose broad, thick, and flat; and lips, particularly the upper 
one, very thick. 

In the Ambeican race ai’e included all the aboriginal 
Americans except the Esquimaux. Perhaps, also, the Tol- 
tec family, which founded Mexico and Peru, must be con- 
sidered an exception. Skin dark, and more or less of a red 
tint ; hair black, straight, and strong ; beard small ; fore- 
head usually low; eyes deep; face broad; mouth large; 
and lips rather thick 
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JFirst Class of theYertei>rates : The Mammalia, 

First Order. Quadm'mana, or Four-handed Animals. 

In the classification of the Mammalia, what is the Fust 
Older, and what kmd of animals does it embrace? Why 
are they called qnadru'manous, or four-handed animals? 
Because both their fore feet and their hind feet have 
thumbs and fingers which bear considerable resemblance 
to the human, hand, and they use these four hands to take 
hold of things, to climb, etc. Point out on the Chart the 
two great divisions of the Monkey tribes. Monkeys of the 
Old World, and Monkeys of the New World. What are 
the three divisions of the Monkeys of the Old World? 
Apes, Monkeys proper, and Baboons. See Third Reader, 
pages 89, 90. What are the most noted of the Apes ? The 
Orang-outangs. Interesting facts about the Apes. Third 
Reader, page 90-94. About the Monkeys and Baboons. 
See Third Reader, page 95-101. What can you tell about 
the Monkeys of South America? 

Sui-ordefi^: Cheir^optera^ or Hand-Ringed Animals , — 
What sub-order of animals is by some included among the 
Quadru'mana, or four-handed animals ? Bats and Lemurs. 
Why? Because the Bats, which are sometimes called 
hand-winged animals, hold on to things both by their feet, 
and by their wings — ^the wings havmg httle hoohs^ which 
answer the purpose of hands ; and the Lemurs have thumbs 
and fingers on their hind feet as well as on their fore feet, 
very much like the monkeys. Mention some facts about 
the bats and lemurs. Third Reader, page 104-106. 

Second Order. Camiv^ora, or Flesh-eating Quadru- 
peds. 

What does the Second Order of the Mammalia include ? 
See Chart. What is the meaning of Carnivorous? Flesh- 
eating. Point out on the Chart and name the five families 
or divisions of animals included in this Order. See Chart. 
Animals of the Cat kind, Dog kind, W easel kind, Bear kind, 
and Seal kind. Point out on the Chart and name the lead- 
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ing animals of the Cat kind represented there. Lions, Ti- 
gers, Leopards, Lynxes, Tiger-cats, and Wild-cats. Let 
another pupil point out and name the leading animals of 
the Dog- kind. Dogs, Foxes, Wolves, Jackals, and Hyenas. 
The hyenas are by some made to constitute a separate fam- 
ily. Another pupil, the animals of the Weasel Idnd. Pine 
Marten, Mink, Sable, Otter, Ermine, Skunk, and Common 
Weasel. Another, the animals of the Bear kind. Gnson, 
Raccoon, Badger, Coati, Bear, Wolverine, Paijda, and Eat el. 
Another, the animals of the Seal kind. Common Seal, Sea 
Bear, Sea Lion, and Walrus ; also, the Elephant Seal, Pied 
Seal, Mitred Seal, Crested Seal, and Leopard Seal. 

Btib- order: Insectivora^ or Insecireaters . — What sub- 
order is by some included in this Second Order ? Point 
out and name the animals of the Shrew kind represented 
on the Chart. The common Shrew, Oared Shrew, Hedge- 
hog, and the Moles. 

In the next place, the teacher, to vary the exercises, 
should point out with a pointer the carnivorous quadru- 
peds, in their or'Ser, Beginning with the Lion, and, as he 
places his pointer on each, require the class to call its name. 
Then call on the pupils, individually, to tell what they can 
about it, such as its native country, its size, its habits, col- 
or, and any anecdotes about it which they can remember, 
either from the Third Reader, or from any other book. 

Third Order. Ungulataj or Hoofed Quadrupeds. 

What does the Third Order of the Mammalia include ? 
See Chart. What are its three great divisions ? Let the 
pupil point out these divisions on the Chart — the JPachy- 
dermata^ or Thick-skinned ; the SoUdungula^ or Solid-hoof, 
ed; and the liuminantia^ or Cud-chewing — carrying the 
pointer over the animals in each division. It may be re- 
marked here, that the animals of the first two divisions 
wipch we have given on the Chart were embraced by Cu- 
vier in only one division, the JPachydermata^ or Thick- 
skinned but later writers have made the two divisions 
which we have given on the Chart, and others still have 
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made a separate division for the animals of the “ Swine 
kind.” Pomt out and name the principal animals in the 
first, or “Thick-skinned” division. The different kinds or 
species of Hog, the American Tapir, the little Syrian Hyrax, 
and the South American Peccary. 

Pomt out and name the animals of the Second Division 
represented on the Chart. Wild Ass, Zebra, and Hoise. 
Pomt out on the chart and name the seven families of the 
Euminant or Cud-chewing animals. Animals of the Cam- 
el, Giraffe, Deer, Ox, Sheep, Goat, and Antelope kinds. 
Now point out and name separately the leading animals of 
the Camel kind represented on the Chart. Llama, Arabian 
Camel, and Bactrian Camel. Of the Giraffe kind. The 
Giraffe only. Of the Deer kmd. Moose or Elk, Rein- 
deer, Java Musk Deer, common American Deer, and Amer- 
ican Stag ; also the Musk Deer of Thibet, English Fallow 
Deer, Bengal Hog Deer, Roebuck, and Nepaul Stag. An- 
imals of the Ox kind. African Buffalo, Musk Ox, Zebu, 
the Gnu, and American Buffalo or Bison. Animals of the 
Sbebp land. Corsican and African Wild Sheep, Rocky 
Mountain Wild Sheep, and common Sheep. Of the Goat 
kind. Common Wild Goat, European Ibex, and Cashmere 
Goat. Animals of the Antelope kind. The Gazelle, Elk 
Antelope, Chamois, common Antelope, and Prong-horned 
Antelope; also the Neel-Ghau, Chickara, Bearded Ante- 
lope, Algazel, and Springbok. 

The teacher should next go over this entire Order as 
directed under the Second Order, page 127. 

Bt^-order : JEdmtata^ or Toothless Quadrupeds , — ^What 
sub-order of Animals is by some included in this Third Or- 
der ? The Edentata, or Toothless Quadrupeds- Point out 
and name the animals in this division. Duck-billed Water 
Mole, Great Ant-eater, Long-tailed Ant-eater, Cloaked Ar- 
madillo, Six-banded Armadillo, Porcupine Ant-eater, and 
Yellow-throated Sloth. Mention some facts concerning 
these “ Toothless Quadrupeds.” Third Reader, pages 229, 
230. 
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Fourth Order. Rod6ntia5 or Gnawing Quadrupeds. 

What kind of animals does the Fouith Order of the 
Mammalia include ? The Rodentia, or Gnawing Quadru- 
peds. See Chart. Why is the name Gnaioers given to 
them? Third Reader, page 231. Pomt out and name 
the animals of this Order represented on the Chart. Men- 
tion some facts and incidents about these animals. Third 
Reader, pages 232, 235. 

Fifth Order. Marsupialia, or Pouched Quadrupeds. 

What kind of animals does the Fifth Older include? 
The Marsupial, or Pouched Quadrupeds. See Chart Point 
out and name the animals of this class represented on the 
Chart. Mention some facts about them. Third Reader, 
pages 236, 237. 

Sixth Order. Cetacea, the Whale Tribe. 

What kind of animals does the Sixth Order include? 
The Cetacea, or animals of the Whale kind. Why are 
these animals classed among quadrupeds ? Third Reader, 
pages 238, 239,* Point out and name the animals of this 
Order represented on the Chart. The Narwhalsf (or Sea 
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•*' The whales, although belonging 
to the Mammals, are, indeed, desti- 
tute of both ha?nds and feet ; yet the 
frame-woik of their Jiippets (see cut, 
page 238, Thud Reader) is much like 
that of a hand, as may be seen in the 
accompanying drawing, lepresenting 
a flipper, and also its bones uncoveied. 
The flippeis aie used for balancing 
lathei than for swimming Jt is with 
the tail, mostly, that the whale swims. 
Its immense power can be judged of by 
its breadth, which often is twenty feet. 


t The body of the narwhal fe flora thirty to forty feet long, and its 


straight pointed tusk fiom five to ten feet The uses of this tusk arc 


not well known. Some suppose it uses its tusk to dig up sea-weed foi 
food, otheis, that it kills its piey with it. The Gieenlandeis use tins 


tusk in the manufactme of spears, ariovs, hooks, etc 
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Unicorns), Greenland Whale, Spermaceti Whale,* and the 
Great Northern Eorqual. What is the length of the lat- 
ter ? More than a hundred feet For other animals of 
the whale kind, see Third Reader, page 239. 

Compositions. — ^Let the teacher assign such portions of 
this Chart as subjects for compositions as he may deem 
appropriate. 


CHART No. XVn. ZOOLOGICAL. 

Second Class of the Vertebrates : Birds, 

This Chart is designed to give teachers and pupils a gen- 
eral outline mew of the seven great orders or classes into 
which Birds are divided, and to present to their notice 

* Spermaceti, obtained from tbe spermaceti whale, is a fatty matter, 
which, when separated from the oil, and punfied, becomes a white, semi- 
transpaient mass, much used for making candles Spermaceti is found, 
mixed with oil, in a large reservoir in the head of the spermaceti whale, 
A hole IS cut in the head of the whale by its captois, and this mixture 
is baled out with buckets, as fiom a well. Ten or twelve ban els of this 
mixtuie are obtained from a sperm whale of ordinary size. That waxy 
substance, of a musky odor, called ambergris, which is highly valued as 
a mateiial in perfumeiy, is found in the intestines of the speim whale. 
It IS also often found floating on the surface of the ocean, in legions fre- 
quented by u hales. 

It IS the /at of whales which produce the “whale-oil ” This fat of the 
whale, called blubber, encases the whole animal, being mingled with the 
fibres of its enormously thick skin. The blubber and skm are not un- 
frequently two feet in thickness, and weigh in some cases thirty tons. 

The whale has a curious apparatus for spouting through its nostrils, 
which are called “blow-holes.” Under the nostrils are two large pouch- 
es, like vast bellows, which can be filled with water taken in by the 
month When the whale wishes to spout it compresses these pouches, 
and expels the water with great force through the blow-holes, the outer 
valves of which are pushed open. 

The well-known whale-hone of commerce, used principally for ribs or 
stretchers of umbiellas, for canes, whips, etc , and as a substitute for 
biistles in brushes, is taken fiom the upper jaw of the whale — chiefly 
from the Greenland whale, or fiom a similar whale in the Southern seas. 

H 
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some leading species in each order. By locating these 
leading divisions as on a map, and thus presenting them to 
the eye^ it is beheved that pupils will learn them much 
easier, and with more interest, and retain them much lon- 
ger, than when the same knowledge is acquired through 
the medium of written desciiption only. For the mode of 
conducting the exercises on this Chart we refer, in addition 
to what is here given, to the suggestions made under the 
head of the preceding Chart, No XVI. What has been 
given under the head of “ Ornithology, or the Natural His- 
tory of Birds,” in the Fourth Reader of the “ School and 
Family Series,” and to which we refer, will render it un- 
necessary to enter into full descriptions here. 

What are the seven orders into which Birds are divided ? 
Point them out on the Chait. 1st. Birds of Prey; 2d. 
Perching or Singing Birds; 3d Climbers; 4th. Scratchers ; 
5th, Runners; 6th. Waders; 7th Swimmers. 

First Order, Birds of Prey. 

To the Birds of Prey has been given the Latin name 
Baptores^ signifying robbers ; and many of these birds are 
not only robbers, but assassins and butchers. They are 
distinguished by their powerful bill or beak and their claws. 
The former has the upper mandible longer than the lower 
one, strongly hooked at the tip, or curved throughout its 
whole length, very sharp at the point, and sometimes armed 
with teeth on the margins. The feet also are powerful, 
composed of four toes, armed with long, curved, and acute 
claws. See the claws and bills of the Eagles represented 
on the Chart. The Birds of Prey are divided into three 
groups or families : Falcons, Vultures, and Owls. See 
Chart. 

1st. Falcons. — ^These include the Eagles and the Hawks, 
See Fourth Reader, pages 84-96. If pupils have read the 
Fourth Reader, let them describe the Falcons, pointing to 
the Chart, telling size, color, habits, etc , and such anecdotes 
or incidents of each as they remember, or such as they have 
heard, or such as they have read in other books. Or, let 
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the teacher describe these birds^ and let the pupils after- 
ward tell what they can remember of each ; or, let them 
write down as much as they can of what has thus been told 
them, and thus form a series of compositions on the sub- 
ject. Let them refer to, or recite, any poetry descriptive 
of these birds. 

2d. Vultures. See Chart; and Fourth Reader, page 96. 

3d. Owls. See Chart ; and Fourth Reader, page 97. 

Let pupils tell what they can of each group or family — 
as to their characteristic features, species named or repre- 
sented on the Chart ; their size, color, habits, incidents, 
anecdotes, poetry, etc. ; also name any birds in the country 
around which belong to either division. 

Second Order. Sparrows, Ferchers, or Singing Birds. 

This order includes a great variety of birds, whose legs 
'and feet are generally slight, and whose claws, although 
curved, never constitute powerful hooked talons, as in the 
birds of prey. The Sparrows or Perchers have four toes — 
three directed forward, and one backward. They have 
been divided into the four following groups, distinguished 
by peculiarities in the form of the bill : 

1st. Toothbd-bills. — See Chart, and Fourth Reader, 
pages 102-108. The peculiarity in the form of the bill is 
well characterized in the head of the Shrike. See Chart. 
Let the pupils name any bb’ds in the country around which 
belong to this division. Also describe those represented 
on the Chart. Give poetry, etc. 

2d. Cleft-bills. — See Chart, and Fourth Reader, pages 
108-118. For the characteristic form of the bill, see the 
Whippoorwill, on the Chart. Name and describe birds of 
this division as before directed. Poetry, etc. 

3d. Cone-bills. — See Chart, and Fourth Reader, pages 
118-129. For the characteristic form of the bill, see head 
of Grosbeak on the Chart. Name and describe birds of 
this division, as before directed. The Bobolink is the rice- 
bird of the Carolinas. See page 232. Not only the com- 
mon Starling, but also the Hawfinch, Chaffinch, Linnet, 
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Goldfinch, Siskin, and Greenfinch, are European birds. 
There is also a beautiful American goldfinch, commonly- 
called Tellow-bird. 

4th. Thin-bills. — See Chart, and Fourth Reader, pages 
129-133- The Humming-birds have the long and thin bills 
•which well characterize this group. Name and describe as 
before directed. 


TMrd Order. Climbers. 

These birds are distinguished from the Sparrows or 
Perchers chiefly by the peculiar arrangement of the toes, 
of which two are directed forward and two backward. 
This enables them to climb trees with great facUity. Let 
pupils name and describe any birds in the country around 
which belong to this Order. Also describe those repre- 
sented on the Chart. Give poetry, etc. See Fourth Read- 
er, page 133-140. 

Fonrtb. Order. Scratchers. 

These birds, which include our common fowls, are so 
named in allusion to the habit of scratching in the ground 
in search of food- They have generally small heads and 
stout legs, and the males are usually adorned with mag- 
nificent colors. The wings are usually short and weak, 
and the flight of the birds is neither powerful nor prolong- 
ed. Let pupils name and describe as many of the birds of 
this Order as they can, including common fowls of differ- 
ent varieties — ^turkeys, peacocks, partridges, quails, etc. See 
Fourth Reader, page 140- *> 

Sub-order: JDoves . — By some the doves are included 
-with the Scratchers. In internal structure, however, they 
differ somewhat from them; their wings are also usual- 
ly longer and wider, and their flight rapid and long-contin- 
ued. In their mode of drinking they differ from all oth- 
er birds ; for, instead of taking up a small quantity of wa- 
ter in the mouth, and then swallowing it by raising the 
head, they immerse the hill in water, and drink without 
stopping until they are satisfied. Let pupils name and de- 
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scribe birds -wbicli belong to this division. Poetry, etc. 
See Fourth Reader, page 143-146. 

Fifth Order. Runners. 

For description, see Fourth Reader, page 146-149. Let 
the pupil name and describe birds of this Order, as before 
directed. 


Sixth Order. Waders. 

For description, see Fourth Reader, page 149-154, Let 
the pupils name and describe birds of this Order which he 
has seen; also others represented on the Chart. Poetry, etc. 

Seventh Order. Swimmers. 

These birds are characterized by the peculiar structure 
of their feet, which are furnished with webs between the 
toes to adapt them to swimming. Let the pupil describe 
as many species of this Order as he can, and tell wherein 
they differ from each other — such as ducks, geese, swans, 
divers or loons, etc. See Fourth Reader, page 154. 

Compositions. — ^After the pupils have gone over each 
division or group on the Chart, the same may be assigned 
to them as subjects for compositions. Thus the first Or- 
d&r would furnish three subjects for compositions, the sec- 
ond Order four, etc. 


CHART No. XVm. ZOOLOGY — continued. 

Third Class of theYert^rates : Rutiles. 

The Reptiles, with the exception of a few tortoises, are 
carnivorous animals. They have a slow circulation ; their 
blood is said to be cold — ^that is, it is but little above the 
temperature of the surrounding medium, whether air or 
water, in which they live ; their movements are generally 
slow, crawling or swimming; their habits are sluggish; 
their sensations obtuse ; and, in cold or temperate climates, 
they pass nearly the whole winter in a state of lethargy. 
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For a more full, general description, see Fifth Reader, 
page 51—54. 

They have been divided by most naturalists into four 
orders: Chelonians, or Turtles; Saurians, or Lizard Rep- 
tiles ; Ophidians, or Serpents ; and Amphibians, or Batrach- 
ians. 


First Order. Chelonians, or Turtles. 

JFirst Dimsion. — ^Land, Marsh, and River Tortoises. 
— ^Let pupils name and describe such of these as they have 
seen, the common mud-turtles, and probably some others. 
Also those represented on the Chart, telling size, color, 
habits, etc. See Fifth Reader, pages 57, 58 

Second Division. — Marine and River Turtles. — ^L et 
pupils name and describe these also. Have they seen any 
of them ? Have they eaten turtle-soup ? etc. See Fifth 
Reader, pages 59, 60. 

Second Order. Saurlane, or Lizard-Reptiles. 

First Divisio 7 i. — The Lizard Group. — ^Let pupils name 
and describe such of these as they have seen, if any. Also 
those represented on the Chart, telling size, color, habits, 
etc. See Fifth Reader, page 61-64. 

Second Division. — ^Thb Crocodile Group. — ^What are 
the principal families in this group ? "Name and describe 
them : incidents, anecdotes, poetry, etc. See Fifth Read- 
er, page 64—68. 

Third Order. Ophidians, or Serpents. 

What species are represented on the Chart ? Describe 
each. How many kinds or species of serpents that you 
have seen can you name ? How many species are found in 
INTew York and the Hew England states ? In Britain ? In 
Ireland ? Give what farther account you can of the ser- 
pents ; anecdotes, incidents, poetry, etc. See Fifth Read- 
er, page 68-72, 
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Fourth Order. Amphibians, or Batrachians. 

What are the principal groups of the Amphibians? 
Frogs, Toads, Salamanders, and Sirens. What is it that 
gives these animals their chief interest? The curious 
changes which most of them undergo — ^from the character 
of fishes in their infancy, when they breathe by means of 
to the nature and habits of true reptiles at a later pe- 
riod, when they breathe by means of lungB. Did you ever 
see tadpoles ov polliwogsf Describe them. Do you know 
what they become as they grow older? Did you ever 
watch these changes ? It might be interesting for you to 
take a young poUiwog, confine it in an artificial pond, and 
see what changes it passes through. Describe the Am- 
phibians represented on the Chart. See Fifth Reader, 
page '72-'74. 

Compositions, — ^Let pupils write compositions about the 
Reptiles, one composition for each Order; and after that 
let them embrace the whole in one composition. Let them 
write as much as they can of what they theynsd'oes have 
seen. 


Fourth Class of Yertelyrates : Fishes, 

How many kinds or species of fish can each one mention 
that he has seen ? Wiite down their names. How many 
of these can each one describe ? Describe the different 
fns of a fish. See Fifth Reader, page 227. 

What are the three great leading Orders of Fishes ? 
1st. Spine-rayed bony fishes ; 2d. Soft-rayed bony fishes ; 
3d. Cartilaginous fishes. Very different systems for the 
classification of fishes have been adopted by different wri- 
ters. See the classification given by Agassiz, Fifth Read- 
er, page 227. 

First Order. Spine-rayed Bony Fishes. 

What is the largest and leading family, or group, in this 
Order ? The Perches. What species of this group have 
you seen ? Describe as many of them as you can, as to 
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size, color, habit, where found, etc. Mention other groups 
or families of this Order. Gurnards, Breams, Maigres, 
Scaly-fins, Mackerel, Gobies, and Blennies. Tell what you 
can of each group : description, incidents, anecdotes, poet- 
ry, etc. See Fifth Reader, page 228-242. 

Second Order. Soft-rayed Bony Fishes. 

First Division. — Fishes with Abdominal Ventral 
Fins. — ^The fishes of this division have ventral fins attach- 
ed to the abdomen, behioid the pectoral fins. What are 
the leading groups or families in this division ? The Carp, 
Pike, Cat-fish, Salmon and Trout, and Heriing and Pilchard 
families. What can you tell about the carp family? and 
what kmds of fish do they embrace ? About the pike fam- 
ily ? The cat-fish ? The salmon and trout ? The herring 
and pilchaid family ? In what family is the common shad 
found ? See Fifth Reader, page 242-251. 

Second Division. — ^Fishes with Ventral Fins beneath 
THE Pectorals, — ^What are the principal groups or fami- 
hes in this division ? The Cod, the Flat-fish, and the salt- 
water Suckers. Name some of the fish included in the cod 
family. What can you say of the cod-fish ? Describe the 
flat-fish, and name some of the species. The salt-water 
suckers. See Fifth Reader, page 251-256. 

Third Division. — ^The Eel Family. — ^These are some- 
times called the Apodcd division, or “ footless” division, be- 
cause they are without ventral fins ; and the fins in fish are 
supposed to take the place of feet in the mammalia and rep- 
tiles, and of wings in birds. Let pupils tell what species 
or kinds of eels they have seen. Describe those represent- 
ed on the Chart. See Fifth Reader, page 256-258. 

Fourth Division. — Fishes with Tufted Giils. — The 
fishes of this division are characteiized by having the gills 
in small tufts, instead of being comb-like. Here are found 
the Pipe-fishes, and that curious fish, the Hippocampus, or 
Hudson River Sea-horse. Describe them. All the fishes 
of this division have the body covered with angular, bony 
plates, so that the body is many-sided. See, also, Fifth 
Reader, pages 268, 269. 
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Fifth Division . — ^Fishes with Soldered Jaws. — ^These 
fishes are distinguished by a peculiarity in having certain 
bones of the head firmly united, while in other fishes they 
are separate. They embrace those peculiar fishes, the Bal- 
loon and Globe fishes. Describe them. See Fifth Reader, 
page 259. 

Third Order. Cartilaginous Fishes. 

The fishes of this order have their skeletons of cartilage, 
instead of bone. They embrace the Shark, Sturgeon, Chi- 
msera, Ray, and Lamprey groups, or families. Describe the 
sharks. The sturgeons. The chimseras. The rays. The 
lampreys. See Fifth Reader, page 260-267. 

ISTow let pupils recapitulate what they have been over; 
naming the ordeis, and their divisions, and pointing them 
out on the Chart. 

Describe the Aquarkcmj the principles on which fish and 
plants live in it, etc. See Fifth Reader, page 268-271. 

Compositions. — See the suggestions for compositions 
about Reptiles. Also, let them write upon the subject of 
the Aquarium. 


CHART No. XIX. BOTANICAL. 

Forms of Leaves^ Sterns^ Boots^ and Flowers. 

Chart No. XIX. exhibits some of the prominent forms 
which vegetation assumes. Its study will be found well 
adapted to cultivate in children the powers of observation, 
as it will present to them numerous but common peculiari- 
ties in the outward forms of plants which may hitherto 
have escaped their notice. It vdll lead them to compare, 
and contrast, and to notice differences where before they 
had not observed them ; and it will prepare them to de- 
scribe plants in intelligible language, and to understand 
the descriptions of others. Moreover, the forms here il- 
lustrated are not only common things which Nat^re has 
lavidily spread before us to please the eye, and to cultivate 

H2 
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a taste for harmonious variety, but they are such as must 
constitute, from the very nature of things, the only true 
and proper introduction to the study of descriptive Bot- 
any. If children were taught to notice and carefully ex- 
amine whatever is presented to the eye, and were supplied 
with words for the ideas thus obtained, they would be 
found far advanced in science long before the time when 
they are usually thought fitted to enter upon its study. 
But the truth is, a very great part of science is such a 
knowledge of common things as children are delighted to 
become familiar with, and which they acquire with the 
greatest ease in the natural and healthful exercise of their 
faculties. 

Children of any age may study the forms here present- 
ed, and understand them ; but while studying them they 
should be presented, by the teacher, with the real objects 
from nature, that they may readily associate the represent- 
ation with the reality; and when the forms have thus be- 
come familiar to them, they should be accustomed to illus- 
trate them by similarly-shaped leaves, stems, flowers, etc., 
gathered by themselves. Children will be found to take a 
great interest m these forms of the vegetable world, which 
will supply them with an infinite variety of objects for that 
cultivation of the perceptive faculties which lies at the basis 
of all sound and truly practical education. 

In going over the exercises on this Chart, pupils should 
describe the forms of the leaves, roots, flowers, etc., and tell 
wherein those that are somewhat similar really differ from 
each other, before they are supplied with the words which 
designate these differences. After having experienced the 
need of such words, they will be the more likely to remem- 
ber them. This is also in the true order of Nature’s teach- 
ings ; first, the ideas^ and then the words to represent them. 

I. General Forms and Arrangement of Leaves. 

[Specimena of net-veined leaves, with and without leaf-stalka, and stip'-Qles ] 

At^ on the Chart, are shown the parts of a complete 
nePoemed leaf. The leaf part proper is called the Lamina^ 
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or Blade; the end, tip, or point of the leaf is called the 
the middle vein the midrib ; the branches from it 
are called 'oeim; and the little branches from the latter, 
vewiets. These veinlets subdivide again and again, until 
they become so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. 
Through the fibres of the veins, veinlets, etc., the sap is 
carried to every part of the leaf. The FU'4-dle is the leaf- 
stalk, connecting the leaf with the branch oi stem. Some 
leaves have long pet'-i-oles, some short, and some have none. 
Those vp’hich have none are said to be s^a'-sile^ or seated.” 
The stip'-Ules are two little leaves sometimes found at the 
base of the pef'-i-ole. See Weeping Willow. Pupils should 
make drawings of the leaf, as shown at A, and write or 
print the names of the several parts. The leaves brought 
in as specimens should also be examined by the pupils, and 
their several parts and appendages pointed out and named 
by them. 

Ko. 1. A JUml-^ar leaf is narrow, several times longer 
than wide, and with the sides nearly parallel. Examples : 
Saffron, Tuberose, Hemlock, Balsam Fir. Let pupils bring 
in samples for illustration, in every case, if possible. 

ITo. 2. Xan'-ce-o-latej or ‘Mance-shaped,” is long and ta- 
pering, as the Weeping Willow. 

No. 3. Bmip'4i-cal^ is oval-shaped, twice or thrice as 
long as broad, and with the two ends alike in width. How 
does it differ from the lan'-ce-o-late leaf? From the oi^vate 
leaf? 

No. 4. O'-vdte^ or ‘‘ egg-shaped,” with the broader end 
downward. China Aster, Flowering Almond, W ater Plan- 
tain. 

No. 5. Ob4an'-ce~<hlate^ the same as lan'-ce-o-late, except 
that the tapering end is at the base instead of the apex. 

No. 6. Ob-d-vate^ the same as ovate, except that the nar- 
rower end is downward. White Coxcomb, Smooth Alder, 
Daisy. 

No. 7. Cu'-^ie-ute^ or “wedge-shaped,” tapering down- 
ward to a point, by nearly straight lines, like a wedge. 

No. 8. Sag^ -itrtate^ or “ arrow-shaped,” tapering upward 
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to a point with the base two-pointed downward. See most 
of the species of Sagittaria, or Arrowhead, also Field Bind- 
weed. 

'No. 9. Au-ric'^u-Iate^ or “ eared,’’ having two blunt pro- 
jections, or ears^ at the base. Ex. Sage ; one species of the 
Magnolia. 

No. 10. Sas'4atey or spear-shaped,” with spreading and 
pointed lobes or projections at the base. Ex. The upper 
leaves of Bittersweet ; Sweet Potato. 

No. 11. This is a common form of the o'-vate leaf. This 
is ^pointed at the apex ; the other (No. 4) is rounded. Pu- 
pils can easily find leaves of this form. 

hTo. 12. Cord'j-ate^ or “heart-shaped,” having the base 
strongly notched or rounded in to a pomt, where the pSt'- 
i-ole or leaf-stalk is attached. Ex. Lilac, Sunfiower, Morn- 
ing-glory, Catalpa. Those which are only partially cordate, 
as the leaves of the black walnut, sugar-maple, red maple, 
and apricot, are called st^J-cordate. Ob-cord^-ate is in- 
versely heart-shaped, that is, having the strong notch at the 
apex instead of the base. Ex. Catnip, leaflets of Wood- 
sorrel. 

No.lZ. Ben^4-form^ or “kidney-shaped,” like the cord- 
ate leaf, but rounder, and broader than long. Ex. White 
Snake-root, or Wild Ginger {Asarum Canadensi)^ and 
Blood-root. 

No. 14. PeW-ate^ or “shield-shaped,” generally roundish, 
or orbicular, and having the leaf-stalk attached near the 
centre of the lower surface of the leaf, instead of the base. 
Ex. Nasturtion, Mandrake, Water-shield or Water-target 
(Praseniapeltata)j Sacred-bean (Nelumhium luteum)^ Cas- 
tor-oil Plant. 

No. 15. Lobed and sin^-u-ate^ a leaf having rounded in- 
cisions extending about half way from the margin to the 
midrib. The parts separated by the incisions are called 
lobes. Ex. Post-oak. The separated parts in the deft and 
parted leaves (Nos. 16 and 17) are also called lobes. 

No. 16 Clef% when the incisions extend halfway down 
or more, and are sharp. Ex. several species of Oak. The 
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radish leaf, which is cleft, is called lyraU^ because the end 
lobe is largest and rounded. 

No. 17. Parted^ when the incisions marly reach the mid- 
rib, or the base of the blade, as in No. 28. 

No. 18. Divided^ when the incisions extend quite to the 
midrib, or to the leaf-stalk, as in No. 29. 

No. 19. Pin'-nate^ or “feathered,” having little leaves, 
called lecfiets^ arranged on the sides of a mam leaf-stalk, in 
the form of a feather. These are compound leaves, and 
some of them have an odd leaflet at the apex, some have 
a tendril there, and some have neither. Ex. Senna, Locust, 
Eose, Pea, Parsnip. Sometimes the little leaflets them- 
selves become pinnate ; and the whole may be twice-pin- 
nate, thrice-pinnate, etc. In the Honey-locust we some- 
times see the pinnate, bi-pinnate, and tn-pmnate leaves cu- 
riously combined. Children may find abundant examples 
of these pinnate leaves, which they should compare, and 
tell wherein they differ. Ex. Bladder-senna. 

No. 20. PaV-mate^ or dig'-it-ate, are those in which the 
leaflets, home on the very tip of the leafstalk, are separa- 
ted by de^ divisions so as to represent the palm of the 
hand with the fingers. A palmate leaf is, properly, 2 , Jvoe^ 
fingered leaf, as in the Ohio Buck-eye {^sculus glabra ) ; 
but the term is also applied to a leaf with any number of 
divisions. Some Lupines have nine or eleven leaflets, the 
Horse-chestnut has seven, the Clover three, Monkshood 
three to five, Hemp five to seven. 

No. 21. Per-fo^dirote leaves are those in which the stem 
appears to run through the blade of the leaf near one end, 
as in the Bellwort ( Uvularia perfoliate). Generally the 
upper leaves become less and less perfoliate. In some spe- 
cies of the Solonion’s Seal the leaves are clasping around 
the stem, having at first sight the appearance of being per- 
foliate. See, also. Opium Poppy. 

No. 22. Connaterper-fodircdey or doubly perfoliate leaves, 
are those in which the broad bases of opposite leaves are 
grown together, so as to represent one round leaf with the 
stem running through its centre. Ex. The true Honey- 
suckles. 
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No. 23. Eq'-ui-tant^ or straddling^ in which each outer 
leaf covers the next inner one, like the leaves of the Iris, or 
Flower-de-luce. It was from their straddlmg over each 
other, like a man on horseback, that the botanist Linnaeus 
gave them this name. 

No. 24. Whbrled^ when there are three or more leaves in 
a circle or whorl^ on one joint of the stem. Ex. Eed Lily. 

No. 25. Opposite^yrh&n. there is o^pair of leaves on each 
joint of the stem, and one is directly opposite the other. 
Leaves are alternate when only a smgle leaf appears at 
each joint; and m this case the leaves are really arranged 
in a spiral form around the stem. 

Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29. Three-lobed^ Three-cleft^ Threeparted^ 
and Three-dimded. These have also the palmate form, 
because the incisions all point to the summit of the leaf- 
stalk, or base of the leaf, like the fingers of the hand. 
Those directly above them on the Chart have the pioinate^ 
or feathered form, because the incisions all point toward 
the midrib, and are therefore similar to a feather in their 
arrangement. The Red or Soft Maple, and the Sugar-ma- 
ple have the leaves palmate,j^ue-?o5ec?, and cor(3^te, or sub- 
cordate, at the base. 

Spelling! — 1st. The younger pupils, after examining 
these forms of leaves on the Chart, and noticmg their 
names, may form these names on the frame, with the Type 
Letter-cards. 

2d. Others may write or print them on their slates, or on 
the blackboard. 

3d. These words may also be used for a regular spelling 
lesson ; the pupils now being required to define them, hav- 
ing already obtained ideas of their true meaning.* 

Drawing. — 1st. These forms of leaves will furnish good 

* The practice of requiring pupils to spell and define long lists of 
words, of whose meaning and use they are othei wise ignorant, we regard 
as an inversion of the older of Nature, hy placing words before ideas^ 
and hence opposed to the “ development” or “object” method of instruc- 
tion. We doubt if It is ever desirable, even for advanced students, to 
learn the meaning of words before there is any occasion for their use. 
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drawing exercises for the yomiger pupils, while the prac- 
tice of copying them will do much to fix their outlines in 
the memory. See page 53. 

2d. After a pupil has made drawings of these from the 
Chart, he should draw from Nature, selecting simfiarly 
formed leaves for his copies. 

Composition! — Let the pupils write compositions under 
this head, describing the general forms and arrangement 
of leaves, and, in particular, describing leaves which they 
themselves have obtained — ^where they obtained them, the 
kind of tree, incidents, etc. 

II. Forms of the Margins of Leaves. 

[Leaves to illustrate these /oma should he hi ought m by the pupils ] 

Those leaves which have their general outline completely 
filled out, so that their margin is an even Ime, as in Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 6, 6, etc., are said to be entire. Ex. Quince, Lilac, Lily. 

No. 30. Ser'-rate^i or “saw-toothed,” is when the margin 
is cut into sharp teeth, like those of a saw, and pointing 
forward. Ex. Thorn, Apple, Pear, Peach, AJmond, Hemp, 
Hickory, many of the roses, etc. 

No. 31. DenV-ate^ or “toothed,” when the teeth point 
outward instead of forward : as in the Red Beech, where 
they are coarsely toothed, and in the White Beech, where 
they are slightly toothed. See, also. Witch-hazel, Hore- 
hound, Hydrangea, Primrose, etc. K the teeth are very 
fine the margin is said to be den-tie' -Ur^dte, as in the Pump- 
kin, Gourd, Squash, Cardinal-flower. If th^eth are them- 
selves toothed, it is doubly dentate. 

No. 32. Cre'-nate, or “scalloped,” the teetfr are 
broad and rounded. The margin of No. 14 is slightly cre- 
nate. Ex. Hollyhock, Daisy, Scarlet Geranium. 

When the notches are ^ery is called cren'^late. 

No. 33. Be-pcmd'^ unduk^t^ or wavy^ when the margin 
forms a wavy line, bending slightly inward and outward. 
Ex. Deadly Nightshade. 

No. 34. Sin'-Vrdie^ or “ deep-curved,” having deep round- 
ed openings, as seen in the leaves of the White Oak. 
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No. 35. iTircis'ed^ “ cut,” or “jagged,” when the margin 
is divided, often irregularly, by deep and sharjD incisions. 

[Spelling, drawing, and compositions, as before dii’ected.] 

III. Forms of the Apexes^ or Ends of Leaves. 

[These should he illustrated hy specimens ] 

a. Acu' when the apex is prolonged into a nar- 
rowed or tapering point. 

b. A-cilte\ when the apex is an acute angle merely — ^less 
tapering than the other. 

c. 0b4use\ when the apex is blunt or rounded. 

d. Trimf-cdte^ when the apex appears as if cut off square. 
Ex. Tulip-tree. 

e. E-mar* -gin-ate^ having a small notch at the end. 

f. Oh-cord! -ate^ inversely heart-shape, so as to resemble 
a cordate leaf (No. 12) inverted. 

g. Cusp* 4-date^ tipped with a sharp and rigid point. 

h. Mtc'-ero-ndte^ very abruptly tipped with a short point. 
Ex. Wild Senna, Balsam Fir, Willow Oak. Yarrow has -the 
marginal divisions linear, toothed, and mucronate. 

IV. Curiosities of Leaves. 

For the pitcher-shaped leaves and their uses, and the 
leaves of the Venus’s Fly-trap, see Fourth Reader, pages 
194, 195. For the magnified section of a leaf— the breath- 
ing pores, etc. — see page 193. There are two strata or 
layers of veins in a leaf, the one belongmg to the upper, 
and the otheiNto the under suiface. The veins of the up- 
per stratum ci^ey the sap from the stem (see Fourth 
Reader, p_age into the blade of the leaf, for the pur- 
pose of having it there brought in contact with the air, and 
formed into the drS^r^t materials which are required in 
the growth and nourfsi.^^ ^.of the tree; and the veins of 
the lower stratum conveyiwrtjg^p into the bark, through 
which it is carried wherever n^ed. If the leaves of a 
tree be stripped off, so that this process of suitably pr^ar- 
ing the nourishment can not be carried on, the tree will 
soon starve to death. On this subject the teacher should 
read the lesson on “ Cell Life,” Fourth Reader, page 178. 
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V. Frequent Forms of the Stems of Plants. 

[Let pupils linng in as many varieties of these fonns as possihle.] 

All these forms of the stems of plants exist in nature ; 
but it "wall perhaps be sujEcient for pupils to learn their 
names as they find similar stems, and compare them with 
the figures here given. 

When a stem rises vertically, it is said to be 
When it grows horizontally upon the surface, it is said to 
'be procumhent^ creeping^ traUing^ etc. A stem is climhing^ 
or scandent^ when it rises by clinging to other objects for 
support — whether by tendrils^ as do the pea and grape- 
vine, by their tioining Uaf^stalLs^ like the morning-glory, 
or by rootlets^ hke the ivy. The stem, like the root, is aw- 
nual^ when it lasts but one season. 

An annual herb flowers in the first year, and dies, root 
and all, after ripening its seed. Ex. Mustard, Buckwheat, 
etc., and a great variety of flowering plants. 

A biennial herb grows the first season without blossom- 
ing, survives the winter, flowers and ripens its seed the 
second season, and then dies, root and all. Ex. Turnip, 
Carrot, Beet, Cabbage, etc. 

A perennial herb fives and blossoms year after year, but 
dies down to the ground, or near it, annually. 

A stem is said to be herbaceous when it dies down to the 
ground every year. 

All trees, herbs, shrubs, etc., are called plants, in botan- 
ical language. ^ 

A shrub is a small perennial plant, having a woody stem 
which divides into branches at or near the ground. 

A tree is a larger perennial plant than a shrub, with a 
woody stem, or trunk, which does not divide into branches 
near the ground.* 

* On tills subject of the “ Stems of Plants,” see Pourtli Eeader, page 
186-191 ; Giay’s “ How Plants Grow,” pages 5, 2$, 27 , Gray’s Lessons 
in Botany, pages 21, 36, 37 ; Wood’s Botany, page 30-41, etc. ; and 
Lindley’s Elements, page 20, fiom which our diagrams are taken. 
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7L Forms of the Roots of Plants. 

Fig. 1. A sprouting seed. See Fourth Reader, page 183. 

Fig. 2. A sprouting seed — ^the com — ^farther advanced, 
with a single rootlet. 

Fig. 3. The sprouting corn still farther advanced, having 
a cluster oi fibrous or thread-like roots. 

Fig. 4, A seedling of the maple, natural size. At a is 
shown the tip or end of the root magnified. 

Fig. 5. A tad ^er-ous loot. A tuher is defined to be a 
“thickened portion of a rootstockP Botanists, therefore, 
call the tuber of the potato a part of the subterranean or 
underground stem of the plant. This part of the stem is 
provided with buds called eyes^ from which new plants 
arise the succeeding year. 

Fig. 6. A cM-io-al root is one that thickens most at or 
near the crown, and tapers regularly downwaid to a point, 
as in the common beet, parsnip, and carrot. 

Fig. A tumixhshaped^ or naf -pi-form root, is one that 
is very much thickened above, and abruptly slender below. 

Fig. 8. A spindle-shaped^ or fvl -si-form root, is thickest 
at the middle, and tapering at both ends. Ex. Radish- 

Fig. 9. The clustered tuberous roots of the dahlia. 

Fig. 10. The corw^, or solid buXb^ though commonly con- 
sidered a root, is merely a short and thick rootstock. These 
rootstocks grow more in width than in length, and send out 
buds or bulblets, which in time grow into new bulbs at the 
expense of the old one. The real roots of these bulbs, or 
rootstocks branch out below them. Ex. Crocus, Tulip, Hy- 
acinth, Leek, Onion, Indian Turnip, 

Fig. 11. A runner is a slender and prostrate branch, 
rooting at the end, or at the joints. Ex, Strawberry. 

VII. Forms of Flowers. 

[Flowers to lUtistrate all of these forms can usually he obtained in the summer season 3 

Fig. 1. SaV-ver-shdped (sav'-er-shapt), having a slender 
tube which spreads suddenly into a flat border, as in the 
phlox and cypress vine. 

^ The botanical term is Jiy-po-cra-ter'-i^form 
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Fig. 2. WheelrsJiaped^ or ro'-tate, same as sal'-ver-shaped, 
except that there is no tube, or only a very short one. Ex. 
Potato, Bittersweet. 

Fig. 3. JBynl’nelrshaped^ shaped like a funnel, or tunnel; 
when the tube opens gradually into a swelling border. Ex. 
Tobacco, Morning-glory. 

Fig. 4. Bell-shaped^ when the tube is wide for its length, 
and the border a little spreading, like a bell. Ex. Cantei- 
bury Bell, Harebell. 

Pig. 5. Cross-shaped? consisting of four petals* spread- 
ing at right angles to each othex*. This is a laige class of 
flowers. Ex. Mustard, Radish, Sweet Alyssum, Candy-tuft, 
Water-cress, Rocket, Wall-flower, Stock, Cabbage, Turnip. 

Pig. 6. Pinh-shaped? a co-roT-la^ consisting of petals, 
each having a long claw inserted in a tubular calyx ® 

Fig. 7. IMy-shaped? like the lily, consisting of six parts, 
each gradually bending outward, so as to resemble the 
“ bell-shaped.” (In the bell-shaped the coroUa is entire^ or 
mon-o-pet-al-ous — of one petal : in the lily-shaped it con- 
sists of several petals ) Ex. Lily, Tulip, Crown Imperial. 

Fig. 8. Buttei^y-shaped? a curiously-shaped co-rol'-la of 
five dissimilar petals, which has been likened to a butter- 
fly ; but the resemblance is not very obvious. At h is an- 
other of the same kind, but a little differently shaped. Ex. 
Pea, Bean, Locust, Vetch, etc. A large class of plants. 

Fig. 9. Juip-shaped? having the co-ro^-la deeply cleft into 
two irregular parts called lips. Ex. Catnip, Sage, Horse- 
mint, Snapdragon, Toad-flax, Monkey-flower, etc. If the 
lips are widely separated they are said to be rin'-gent^ or 
“grinning,” as in the monkey-flower; if they are pressed 
together they are said to be per'-son-ate, or “ masked,” as 
in the snapdragon. 

Fig. 10. or trumpet-shaped, when simply form- 

^ In-fuTi^iV^u-li-form. ® C(mb-pan'-u-2ate. ® Crv!~ci-form 

* Car-‘y~o-p7iyUd'^ceou$, ® LiUi^'-cecms. ® Pa-pil-io-nd-ceous. 

^ Ld'-hb-dU. 

® The teacher shoiild hy this time explain what is meant by pSt'- 
fls, co-rQT-la, and ca'-lyx. See Fourth Reader, pages 218, 219. 
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ing a tube in the shape of a trumpet, without the swelling 
border which characteiizes the funnel-shaped corolla. Ex. 
Trumpet-creeper, Trumpet-honeysuckle, the Bignonias. 

VIII. Forms of Flower Stems. 

nSpecunens of as many of the following flowei -dusters as can he obtained should be 
piovided for the examination of the pupils ] 

Fig. 1. A rorceme^ is a jlower-cluster with, single-flower- 
ed flower-stalks% arranged along the sides of a general 
flower-stem^. Ex. Currant, Lily of the Valley, Choke-cher- 
ry, Barberry, Shepherd’s Puise, Hyacinth. A raceme 
whose flower-stalks branch into additional flower-stems, is 
called a pa'n/’irde. Ex. Oats, Chess, most of the grasses. 

Fig. 2. The c6r^~ymh is a flower-cluster in which the 
flower-stalks originate at different points along the main 
stem, and elevate all the flowers to about the same height. 
Ex. Wild Thorn, Hawthorn. 

Fig. 3. A spike is a flower-cluster like a ra-ceme'’, except 
that the floweis are sW-Me — ^that is, have no stems ox pM- 
ircels. They are seated along the mam flower-stem. Ex. 
Mullein, Plantain. 

Fig. 4 IS a spike also, in which the s6s'-sile flowers are 
more conspicuous ; but the arrangement is the same in 
both. 

Fig. 6. A cai’Mn^ or dm! -ent^ is a spike, each of whose 
flowers is covered with a scaly leaf or hract^ as in the Wil- 
low, Poplar, and Birch, 

Fig. 6. An um'-bel is a flower-cluster whose flower- 
stalks, or pSd'-i-cels, of nearly equal length, spring from 
the same, or nearly the same, point, so as to resemble, 
when spreading, the rays of an umbrella, whence the name. 
When the ped'-i-cels branch out at the top, so that each 
becomes the support of a smaller um'-bel, these smaller 
iim'-bels are called iXml ’hd-Uts^ and the whole a compound 
uml-heL Ex. Carrot, Parsnip, Cicuta, Celery, Caraway, 
Onion, Milkweed, Primrose, Fennel, Sweet Cicely, Corian- 

a These single-floweied stalks are called 
^ This general flower-stem is called a 
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der. (Let the pupil examine these, and teE which are sim- 
ple and which are compound umhels.) 

Fig. Y. The um'-bel of the Carrot. 

Fig. 8: The um'-bel (slightly irregular) of the English 
Cowslip. 


CHAET No. XX. BOTANICAL: THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF PLANTS. 

We have already given, in connection with Chart No. 
XIX., representations and descriptions of the forms of 
leaves, stems, roots, and flowers — of the latter, however, 
only as respects the general forms of their pUals or flower- 
leaves. It is now desirable for pupils to carry the ob- 
ject” system of investigation in plants still farther, by a 
more minute examination of the several parts which com- 
pose a complete flower, as a knowledge of these parts is 
required before they can understand either of the leading 
systems which have been adopted in the classification of 
plants. In no other department of science can the ‘‘ob- 
ject” or Development system of instruction be carried out 
more satisfactorily than in the study of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; and this study, as here directed to be pursued, 
will be worth all the time devoted to it for the mere culti- 
vation of the perceptive faculties alone. 

We have selected, on the Chart, for an illustration of 
the several pai*ts of a complete flower, a species of the 
Evening Primrose {CSnothera fruticosci)^ as it has a flow- 
er complete in all its parts, and is found growing wdld, in 
sterile soils, from New England and the Western states to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Several species of the common Prim- 
rose ( CEnothera hiennis) are cultivated in gardens, as an 
annual, flowering from June to August ; and these also 
may be used for illustration, as they do not differ in im- 
portant particulars from the one we have selected. As 
many of them, however, blossom in the evening and wither 
the next day, they should be gathered for examination ear- 
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ly in the morning. Each pupil should have, if possible, a 
flower of the primrose to examine, while also referrmg to 
the illustration on the Chart. If the primrose can not be 
obtained, take some other flower, even if the petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils are not the same m number as in the 
primrose. 

Jalyx . — ^In the Primrose there is a green calyx, or cup, 
which incloses the yellow flower-leaves. This calyx is 
four-cleft. Where the calyx has several separate leaves, 
each is called a slpal.^ On the Chart the calyx is repre- 
sented as divided into fom: green sep'-als, which are turn- 
ed down. In the primrose the calyx early falls off, and is 
therefore said to be deciduous. Let pupils examine flow- 
ers, and point out the calyx, and tell whether it is entire, 
or cleft, or composed of several separate sepals. In a few 
flowers there is no calyx, as in the Tulip, Lily, Adder- 
tongue, Tuberose, and Hyacmth. 

FUals . — The primrose has four yellow p§t'-als or flower 
leaves. These are seen on the Chart, at the left, most of 
the green c^yx having been taken off to show the jiStals 
the better. Let the pupils take off the petals, one by one, 
from the real flower. Withm these petals are seen other 
organs. Let pupils examine other flowers, and see wheth- 
er the corolla (flower) is entoe, or consists of several pet- 
als. 

Stamens . — ^In the stalk represented on the right the car 
lyx is turned down, and the petals are removed, so as to 
present a better view of the central organs of the flower. 
Here are eight slender stalks or filaments, each of which 
has at its summit a little knob called an anther. The an- 
ther and filament taken together constitute what is called 
the stamen, A stamen, enlarged, is shown at the extreme 
left of the flower. It will hereafter be seen that the num- 

* Webster prefers the pronnnciatioii s6p'-al, Woicester se'-pal. In 
like maimer lexicographeis differ as to the pronunciation oi petal, some 
giving p6t'-al, and others pe'-tal. We prefer both sSp'-al and pSt'-al, 
because the compounds are invanably pionounced with the short sound 
of the vowel— mon-o-sSp'-al-ous, pol-y-p6t -al-ous, etc 
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ber of stamens varies greatly in different plants. Let pu- 
pils examine flowers of different plants, and count their 
stamens. 

Pistils , — ^It will be noticed that within the stamens of the 
primrose is a central and stouter stalk, having its summit 
four-cleft. This is called tine pistU, The top of it is called 
the stigma^ and the slender stalk which supports it is call- 
ed the style* In the case of the primrose this style extends 
down below the calyx, through the stalk of the plant, to the 
vessel or pod which contains the seeds. The seed-vessel 
or ovary, the style, and the stigma all make up the pistil, 
as is shown in the separate figure of the pistil on the Chart. 
The number of pistils differs in different orders of plants. 
Under the head of the several Linnaean classes, on the Chart, 
we have generally presented but one pistil to each class, in 
order to make the distinction plainer between pistils and 
stamens. 

The o^ary or seed-vessel is in most plants within the ca- 
lyx, at the bottom of the flower. It is sometimes only one- 
celled, and sometimes many-ceUed, to correspond with the 
number of styles. 

The top of the stamen, called the anther, is almost always 
yellow, and contains a fine yellow powder, called poUen, 
The little grains of the pollen, when magnified, present dif- 
ferent forms in different plants. A representation of the 
magnified pollen of the primrose is shown on the Chart. 
(For a farther account of the several parts of the flower, 
see Fourth Reader, pages 217-220, 223, 224.) 

I. THE LINN^AN SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION. 

In the system of classification of plants adopted by the cel- 
ebrated Swedish botanist Linnaeus, the classes are found- 
ed upon the circumstances of the number, position, relative 
length, and union of the stamens. These classes are then 
subdivided into orders. The orders of the first 12 classes 
are determined by the number of styles (or stigmas when 
the styles are wantmg) ; of the 13th class, by the covering 
or nakedness of the seeds ; of the 14th, by the shape of the 
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pods; of the 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, by the nnm- 
ber or union of the stamens ; of the l?th, by peculiarities 
in florets of the compound flowers. The classes only, 
and not the orders, axe represented on the Chart. 

Although the Linnsean -system has now, in great part, 
given place to the natural methodyor tM dassijication of 
plants, yet every botanist must understand aU the several 
parts and all the characteristics of plants, which the Lin- 
nsean system so beautifully unfolds; and in no way can 
they be better learned than by going through the Linnaean 
system in regular order, where the materials are at hand 
for that purpose. Mioreover, for the great ends of “ object” 
teaching — ^the formation of habits of close observation, nice 
discrimination, and searching analysis — ^the Linnaean sys- 
tem of studying plants is invaluable. It is also the proper 
introduction to those grander beauties and harmonies of 
the vegetable world which are unfolded in the natural 
method of classification. 

Pupils should commence the study of the several parts 
of flowers with the Chart before them, and with the real 
flowers also, and both should be made use of by the teach- 
er for illustration. It is not necessary to take up the Lin- 
naean classes in md&r ; but the teacher should commence 
with such classes as he can obtain flowers to illustrate. By 
proceeding in this manner he maybe able to go over most 
of the classes in one summer. The teacher should not ob- 
ject to introducing his pupils to this study because he him- 
self may know nothing of botany ; for the course pursued 
here is one of observation merely, and not of dictation : it 
is to be expected that he can observe, and remember, and 
learn as well as his pupils ; and where he thus goes along 
with them in their studies, he may perhaps be the better 
enabled to stimulate their zeal and secure then- confidence. 
He may perhaps be so ignorant of flowers as to know but 
very few of those whose common names we have given; 
but as in every neighborhood, and especially in the coun- 
try, some flowers are cultivated, and some wild flowers are 
so common that every body knows them, the pupils will be 
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likely to bring in a considerable numbeHtef suck as may be 
easily referred, by their names only, to their respective 
classes. With such the study can be commenced; and 
once commenced in childhood, it will be apt to be continued 
through life. 

Class I * One Stamen — To illustrate this class obtain, if possible, 
specimens of some of the following plants in blossom: ariow-root, gin- 
ger, watei chickweed or starwort, blite, samphire, tick-seed Some of 
these have one pistil, and belong to the fiist order in this class ; others 
have two pistils, and, consequently, belong to the second Older Plants 
of this class aie not numeious On the Chart the stamens are colored 
yellow, the pistils have a darker, oi orange color. Both pistils and 
stamens of plants in the same class differ much in form, and a variety 
of these forms is given on the Chart The anthers of stamens differ 
much in shape; and sometimes a pistil has no appaient stigma, and 
sometimes it has a stigma only, and no style. . 

Whatever plants the pupils bring in as specimens, let 
them examine and describe, first, the calyx, and tell whether 
It is entire or merely cleft, or whether it consists of many 
; 2d, let them describe the corolla (or flower), and 
tell whether it is entire, or consists of several 

Class II Two Statnens , — It will be easy to obtain specimens of this 
class: such as lilac, catalpa, sage, jessamine, fringe-tiee, losemary, 
Ameiican olive, speedwell, hoise-halm, piim, etc. All those mentioned 
are of the first oider — that is, have only one pistil. The figure on the 
Chait repiesents the pistil coming up between the stamens. This is be- 
cause the stalk of the plant is cut away below the bottom of the flower. 
The pistils and stamens are not muted 

Call the attention of pupils to the fact that all the flowers 
which we have mentioned in the second class are om-pU- 
died; and also let them see that the petals are inserted 
at the very base of the pistil, and ielow the ovary. Petals 
thus situated are spoken of as being inferior.^ These 

* The first twelve classes are named by prefixing Greek numerals to 
andria, a Greek derivative used metaphorically for stcctnens. Although 
these names are given on the Chait, it is not necessaiy, nor desirable, 
that young pupils should leain them at present. It is sufficient for them 
now merely to name the classes, by numbers, and tell their character- 
istics, leaving the Greek names of the classes and orders to be learned 
at a later period in tbeu studies, if they should then find it desirable. 

t By some the Greek ^\ord hy-pog'-y-nous (g soft) is used, from hvfpo^ 
“undei,” and gu!ne, “pi&til** — “under the pistil ” 

I 
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things may appeir unimportant in themselves, hut they 
will lead pupils to examine carefully, and notice small dif- 
ferences, thus forming the habits of the scientific investi- 
gator. 

Class III Thee Stamens — ^This is a much larger class than the 
second, and embiaces such plants as the gladiolus, crocus, ms, valeiian, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet, Timothy grass, led-top, sugar-cane, broom- 
corn, etc. Here is a great vanety for examination and compaiison 
Some, like the wheat, have then flowers m spikes, and have no proper 
corolla.* In many of them, also, as in the illustiation on the Chart, the 
pistil is short and Jmob-like, and has no style In the wheat the pistil 
becomes the berry 

Class IV. Four Stamens — Obtain, for illustration, some of the fol- 
lowing plants, teasel, Venus^s piide, partndge-berry, scabious, maddei, 
dog-wood, which have their flowers superioi — apparently inserted upon 
the QYStij, and are of the fiist order , witch-hazel, of the second ordei , 
holly, and pond-weed, of thefomth older 

Class V. Five Stamens — This is a very large class of plants. Among 
those of the first ordei (that is, those that have but one pistil), ha\ing 
one-pStaled floweis, aie lungwort, stone-seed, hound-tongue, boiage, bu- 
gloss, comfrey, primrose cowslip, mullein, morning-glory, tobacco, phlox, 
Greek valerian, azalea, potato, led peppei, lobelia, tiumpet honeysuckle, 
and four o’clock Among thcjive-petakd floweis of the first order aie 
jewel-weed, violet, spiing beauty, bachelor’s buttons, grape, currant, and 
gooseberry. In the second cider (two pistils) will be found gentian, 
ginseng, carrot, sweet cicely, dill, fennel, caraway, celeiy, paisley, coii- 
ander, and the elm-tree In the thud order (three pistils) aie snow- 
ball, elder, and sumach; and in the fifth oidei aie spikenard and flax 
Some of these plants have their corollas infeiior, some superioi ; and 
some have their floweis in umbels. This class will thciefore open to pu- 
pils an extensive field for investigation. Some of the flowers are small, 
and will require very close attention. 

Class VI Six Stamens, — ^lu the first order of this class are spider- 
wort, pappoose loot, haiberry, amaiyllis, leek, gailic, onion, cives, pick- 
erel-weed, snowdiop, jonquil, daflfoml, lUy, addei -tongue, heUwort, Sol- 
omon’s seal, asparagus, hyacmth, tuhp, yucca, crown impeiial, and sweet- 
flag , in the second ordei is iice ; in the third order are false wake-iobin, 
dock, and field-sorrel. 

Class VIX Seven Stamens — This is a veiy small class, and we can 
mention only a few common plants that belong to it, such as chick win- 
ter-green, a little plant thiee or four inches high, and littie buck-eye and 
hoise-chestnut, trees thirty or forty feet high. All of these belong to the 
flist ordei. 

Class VIII Fiffht Stamens — Among those that belong to the first 


* A coiolla is not an essential part of a flower, as a flower, botanically 
speaking, can consist of stamens and pistils alone, and as these are all 
that aic necessaiy for the production of the seed See Fouith Readci, 
page 218 . 
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order in this class are scabish or tree primrose, willow-herb, cranberry, 
fuchsia or ear-drop, claikia, maple-tree, heath, mezereon, and nasturtion. 
In the third order aie water pepper, buckwheat, heart’s-ease. 

Class IX. Nine Stamens, — A. small class. In the first order are sas- 
safras, spice-bush, and camphor-tree. In the second, several species of 
eriogonum In the third, rhubarb The ihnbaib has no calyx. 

Class X. Ten Stamens — In the first order aie cassia, wild indigo, 
Judas-tree, and ihodora, which hsiYe papilionaceous flowers (see page 187, 
S) ; prince’s pine, Labrador tea, rue, pride of Chma, mahogany-tiee, 
and Venus’s fly-trap, which have many-petaled flowers ; and bearbeny, 
whortlebeiiy, tiaihng arbutus, laurel, and rhododendron, which have one- 
petaled floweis In the second order are hydrangea, saxifiage, soap- 
wort, pink, and sweet William ; in the third oider aie bladdei campion, 
catch-fly, and starwort, in the fifth order are mouse-ear chickveed, 
cockle, wood-sorrel, and live foiever , and in the tenth order is the phy- 
tolacca, 01 poke-weed This latter plant, therefore, has ten stamens and 
ten pistils. 

Class XI. Over Ten Stamens inserted on the Calyx — Here will be 
found a new character for classification — the position of the stamens. By 
pulling oif the calyx the stamens will be found adhenng to it. Among 
the plants of this class, and in the first older, 'will be found the numerous 
cactus plants, the cheny, plum, peach, apncot, pomegranate, and myrtle. 
In the fifth order — ^that is, havingj^ue pistils — will be found the common 
thoin-bush, mountain ash, the pear, apple, and quince, and those beauti- 
ful floweimg shiubs the spirasas. In this class are also found the rose, 
in its numerous varieties, the strawberry, blackbeiiy, raspberry, and the 
potentillas or five-fingers. Some botanists include these in the ihu teenth 
01 del of this class, as all of them have a great many pistils Where these 
pistils aie, are afterward lound the little seed beines that make up the 
large beny or fiuit. The lose, in its natural or wild state, has only five 
petals, but these are greatly multiplied by cultivation, the numeious 
stamens of the wild flower being changed by culture into petals. See 
Fouith Reader, page 223 

Clans Xn. Many Stamens, inserted on the Receptacle, that is, on the 
summit of the flowei -stalk which supports the pistil or pistils See Chart 
— In the fiist order of this class are found the bass-wood, portulacca or 
purslane, celandine, blood-root, water lily, pond lily, cohosh, poppy, tea, 
orange, lemon, the common mandrake, and the curious side-saddle flow- 
er, In the second order is the larkspur; in the third are the mignon- 
ette and peony; in the fifth aie monk’s-hood, "wild columbine, and St. 
John’s wort ; and in the thirteenth order — having a great many pistils — 
are the clematis or virgin’s bower, Amencan cowshp, hellebore, mag- 
noliartree, tulip-tiee or white-wood, ranunculus or crov^oot, etc. 

Class XIII Four Stamens , Two hag, and Two short, — In some 
plants of this class two of the stamens are abortive — ^mostly or wholly 
wanting The plants of this class are also peculiar in having labiate or 
lip-shaped flowers. See page 187, Fig 9. In this class are two ordeis : 
gymnospeims, oi naked-seeded plants; and cmgiosperms, or those which 
have covered seeds. In the first older will be found speaimint, peppei- 
mint, pennyioyal, blue gentian, hyssop, catmint, horehound, ground ivy, 
motheiwort, lavender, savoiy, mai^oram, skullcap, thyme, balm, and vei- 
vain. In the second oidei aie yellow coxcomb, eye-biight, beech-diops, 
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figwort, bignoma or tiumpet-flower, blue-hearts, snapdiagon, monkey- 
flower, toad-flax, gerardia oi false foxglove, and digitalis or garden fox- 
glove. 

Class XrV Six Stainens, Fourlong^ and Two short — All the plants 
in this class are pod-bearing, and have cruciform or “ cross-shaped” flow- 
ers. The class has two oideis : 1st Order, sihcuiosa, length and breadth 
of pod nearly equal; 2d Order, sihquosa, pod muflli longei than bioad. 
In the fiist Older are searrocket, shepherd’s pmse, pepper-giass, hoise- 
ladish, water radish, honesty or satm-flower, woad, and candy-tuft In 
the second order aie tooth-ioot, waU-cress, towei mustaid, water lad- 
ish, wall-flower, stock-judy-flower, locket, ladish, mustaid, cabbage, and 
turnip. 

Class XV Filaments of the Stamens united in one Set, sui rounding 
the Pistil, and often appealing attached to it — The ojde7$ m this class 
depend upon the number of stamens. In the third order are blue-eyed 
grass, tamarind, and tigcr-flower , in the fifth are passion-flower and 
stork’ s-biU ; in the seventh, pelaigonmm or stoik geianium ; in the 
tenth, crowfoot geranium or crane’s-bill ; in the thirteenth (having many 
stamens nmted), common mallows, marsh-mallows or hibiscus, holly- 
hock, and common cotton 

Class XVI Filaments of the Stamens united in two Sets — ^The oi- 
ders depend upon the numbei of stamens In the fifth oidei is corydahs 
or colic-weed; in the sixth aie dielytra, fumitoiy, snake-ioot, and flow- 
ering winter-green ; m the tenth are the common pea, sweet pea, vetch, 
wistaiia, locust-tree, bladder senna, indigo, liquorice, clover, and bush 
clover. The lupine, dyei’s bioom, furze, and peanut are usually placed 
in the sixteenth class, but their numerous stamens aie united in one 
set. 

Class XVII Antheis united, Flowers compound. — IhQ filaments of 
the stamens are usually five, and separate As these are usually small 
floweis clustered together m heads, it requiies close examination to ob- 
serve the seveial parts of any one little flower. Theie aic two kinds of 
floweis or florets in a single head of these compound flowers— the outer 
being called ray florets, and the innei disk florets Of these compound 
flowers there aie the five following oideis ; 

1st Order, Equally (or “ equal”), having perfect florets ; that is, each 
floret, whether in the ray oi the disk, having botl^pistils and stamens. 
In this order are succory or endive, dandehon, lettuce, vegetable oyster, 
buidock, thistle, aitichoke, and boneset, 

2d Order. Supeiflua (‘' supeifluous”), having the diskfloiets perfect 
(both stamens and pistils), while the lay floiets contain only pistils. In 
this Older aie tansy, aitemisia, wormwood, life evei lasting, elecampane, 
aster, golden-rod, ox-eyed daisy oi chiysanthemum, garden daisy, man- 
gold, May-weed, chamomile, and yanow 

Sd Older. Fiustranea (“frustiated” or useless), having the disk floiets 
perfect, while the ray floiets have neither stamens nor pistils In this 
order are sunflowei, bur maiigold, coreopsis, bluebottle, ludbeckia, and 
the numerous centaury plants 

4th Ordei. Necessaria, the disk floiets having stamens only, and the 
fay florets having pistils only In this order arc ragged-cup, leaf-cup, 
pot marigold, and ragwoit. 

6tli Oidei Seytegatu (“ sepal ated”), each floiet, whether m disk or 
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raj, having its separate calyx. In this oidei aie elephant-foot and globe- 
thistle. 

Class XVin Stamens on the Style of the Pistil — The orders de- 
pend on the number of stamens In the first ordei aie the orchis, scrof- 
ula- weed or lattlesnake-leaf, snake-moaith, tway-blade, coral-root, and 
the aiethusa — the latter a low beautiful plant of a purple color, found m 
wet meadows and swamps. In the second order is the cypnpedium or 
lady’s slipper. In the fifth oidei are the common milkweed, dwaif 
milkweed, butterfly weed, dogbane, and milkvine In the sixth order 
IS biithwort, in the tenth is wild ginger oi white snake-root 

Class XiEX Stamens and Pishh %n sepaiate Floweis on the same 
Plant — ^The orders depend on the number of stamens. Some of these 
plants have no calyx, some have no coioUa, and some have neither ca- 
lyx nor corolla. In the fiist order aie found wild caper and spmge, sea 
eel-giass, and nvei nymph , m the thud oider aie the common cat-tail 
01 leed-mace, bui leed, sedge, sweet fern, and Job’s tear; m the fouith 
aie pipewoit, aldei, nettle, mulbeiry, and box; in the fifth, false spmge, 
the amaianths and coxcombs, and the common hogweed or pi^'eed. 
The lattei has no coiolla. In the thirteenth order (many stamens) are 
ai row-head, Indian tuinip, water arum, bumet, and the following trees 
oak, hazel, beech, biich, chestnut, hornbeam, button-wood, hickoiy, but- 
ternut, and black walnut Belonging to this same class, and having 
then stamens united in one, two, oi three sets, are the cucumber, musk- 
melon, water-melon, gouid, squash, pumpkin, the castor-oil plant, and 
the pine, cedar, and aibor-vitse tiees 

Class XX. Stamens and Pistils in separate Flowers and on different 
Plants. — ^The orders depend on the number of stamens. In the second 
order are the numeious species of willow, ash, and horn-bush; m the 
third is the fig-tiee ; in the fourth, the bay-berry and mistletoe; m the 
fifth, the pnckly ash, common hop, hemp, and spinach ; in the sixth, 
saisapaiilla, common green-hiier, yam-root, and honey locust, in the 
eighth, poplar, halm of Gilead, and date plum ; in th<ejifteentky in which 
the stamens aie united in one set, led cedar and yew 

Class XXI The plants of this class, which have no visible flowers, 
are divided into six natuial families or orders, as given undei the Nat- 
ural Method of Classification They are, 1st, Ferns ; 2d, Liverwoits ; 
3d, Mosses, 4th, Lichens; 5th, Fungi; 6t4 Algse, or Sea-weeds. 

CompositionSi — ^Let pupils write descriptions, from time 
to time, of the plants which they have obtained and exam- 
ined : let them describe their floral organs ; color of the 
flower; time of blossoming; whether fragrant or not; 
height of plant ; where found — whether in the open fields 
or woods, on dry and high lands or in wet places ; whether 
cultivated or wdld ; if any use is made of it ; whether climb- 
ing or trailing, or a shrub, or a tree, etc. ; and let them con- 
nect with their notices of the places where they found them 
descriptions of scenery, incidents, etc. 
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Pupils should very early begin the collection of herbari- 
ums — dried specimens of plants. F or directions, see page 
201 , 


II. THE NATURAL METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION, 

These Lessons aie designed more particularly for those 
pupils who have read, or are reading, the Botanical Part 
of the Fifth Reader. They will also be found useful to the 
teacher, as guides and suggestions, with the aid of the 
Chart, in ^ving a series of Oral Lessons on Plants, even 
to the younger pupils who have not read so far, or to the 
whole school. 

[Chart No XX. before the pupils * on the teacher’s desk pieces of oak, walnut, or 
some other coarae-gramed wood, sawed across, to show the circles of yearly growth, to 
illustrate the JExogeruyua plants, pieces of corn-stalk, ratan,^ stems of lily, and grass- 
es, for the Endogenous , and, for the Cryptogamoits^ ferns, pieces of toad-stool, and 
puff-balls, moss from the woo^ and lichens from old wooden rails and rocks, all of 
which may be obtained at any season of the year. The pupils also should obtain and 
brmg m specimens ] 

1. Let some pupil go to the Chart and show how plants 
are arranged in three great divisions, in the Natural Meth» 
od of Classification. Let another similarly arrange the 
specimens on the table. Describe Ex-8g'-en-ous2 plants, 
En-d5g'-en-ous^ (see Fourth Reader, pages 176 and 187, 
and Fifth Reader, pages 144 and 186), Cryp-tog'-a-mous 
(Fifth Reader, pages 144 and 196). 

FIRST DIVISION. EX-OG'-EN-OUS PLANTS. 

[Have specimens on the table ] 

2- The general character of Exogenous plants being now* 
well understood, let some one point out on the Chart the 
two dosses of these. Let another divide the specimens on 
the table into these two classes, another name them, an- 
other describe the An'-gi-o-sperms,* and another the Gym'- 
no-sperms.^ (See Fifth Reader, page 144, verse 2.) 

' The raton, from which walking-sticks are made, and other species 
of reeds, growing in great variety in India, belong to the Palm family. 

® Fiom the Gieek ero, on the outside, and genao^ to produce 

® From the Greek endon^ within, and genao^ to produce. 

* Fiom the Greek aggeion^ a vessel, and sperma, a seed, 

® From the Greek gumnos, naked, and sperma, a seed. 
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CLASS I. ANGIOSPEEirS (COVERED SEEDS). 

(ySpeeunens of Polypetalous, Moaopetalous, and Apetalons plants on the table 3 
(For specimens of the An'-gi-o-sperms take the various pods, and any othei cover- 
ed weeds, and for the G-ym'-no-sperms take cones of the pine, hemlock, laich, etc In 
the larch and pme, each of the scales of the cone, when ripe, may he seen to have, on 
its inner face, next the base, two or more or seeds The scales of the cone are 

the lealptsttla of the plant 3 

3. Let one pupil go to the Chart and point out and ex- 
plain the first division of Exogenous plants (the Polypetor 
Fourth Reader, page 219, and Fifth Reader, page 
150, Def.). Let another point out and explain the sec- 
ond division (the Monopetalous^^ Fourth Reader, page 219, 
and Fifth Reader, page 167, Def.). Let another point out 
and explain the thii'd division (the Apetalom^ Fifth Read- 
er, page 178, Def.). Let another arrange, and similarly 
explain, the specimens on the table. Let the teacher con- 
tinue the exercise by handing various specimens to the 
pupils, and requiring them to describe them. Thus, one 
says, This is a polypetalous plant, because each flower has 
many petals.” This is monopetalous^ because each flow- 
er has but one pStal.” “ This is apetalons^ because its flow- 
er has stamens and pistils only, and no petals.” Then give 
them a sunflower, thistle, aster, or marigold, etc. (of the 
composite family), and see if they can tell whether the 
flowers are polypetalous or monopetalous. They will be 
apt to call them polypetalous. Show them (or, better still, 
let them find out) that each flower-head is composed of a 
great many flowers, or florets^ and that each one of these is 
monopetaloiis (Fifth Reader, page 164), Having thus ex- 
amined some one plant in this family, let them select oth- 
ers, and see if they can find the separate florets. While 
doing this they will probably observe that most of the 
flower-heads contain two hinds of florets, or they may have 
learned the same in connection with the Linnaean classes : 
tell them the central are called dish florets, and the outer 

* Polypetalous, from the Greek, polus^ many, andjoefaZoTi, a pStal. 

® Monopetalous, from the Greek, monos^ one, and petalcm^ a pStal. 

® Apetalons, from the Greek, cs, which gives a negative meamng, and 
petalon, a pStal 
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ones my florets. Let them tell to which order each plant 
belongs, in accordance with the Linnsean system. (See 
page 164.) This is a good exercise to cultivate close ob- 
servation. Let a pupil point out on the Chart, and name 
the seven families of Polypetalous plants there represented. 
The SIX families of Monopetalous plants there represented. 
The four of the Apetalous.* 

4. As it would be attended with too great expense to 
color, in the Fifth Reader, the numerous species of plants 
represented there, and as the colors add much to a coiTect 
understanding of them, the same species are represented 
colored on the Chart, to which the pupil can refer, so that 
he may thereby have all the advantages of the coloring. 
And although the figures may be thought to be too small 
to be seen hy the class at a distance, yet if they have pre- 
viously read over the descriptions in the Fifth Reader, or 
studied the names, color, and height from the Chart, the 
colored figures, though small, will answer very well, espe- 
cially when specimens also are used. 

6. For example : suppose the lesson of the day is about 
the Composite family. Have some specimens of that fam- 
ily on hand, if possible ; but whether you have or not, send 
a pupil to the Chart, and let him point out and name ITo. 
1, the Tall Thistle* The next pupil in the class tells its 
height ; the next, the color of the flower ; the next, why it 
is monopetalous ; another, why it is exogenous ; another, 
why it belongs to the class angiosperms ; another, to what 
Linnsean class it belongs, and why. Let another pupil then 
go and point out some other species (takmg up the real 
flower also, if you have it), and go through in this, or a 
similar manner, with as many plants as you have time for. 
Then call upon the class for SiXij facts which they can re- 
member about the plants of this family ; poetry, etc. 

The following abbreviated lessons are given as merely a 
general guide to the teacher after these suggestions. They 
will answer, also, as a synopsis for oral lessons to the 

* These are by no means all the families that belong to these diri- 
sions, but the most prominent ones. 
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younger pupils who have not yet advanced to the Fifth 
Reader. 

6. We would here suggest the importance of teaching 
pupils to preserve plants, and collect Herbariums of their 
own. A quantity of old newspapers, two boards, each 
about one foot wide and 18 inches in length, and a heavy 
stone for a weight, are all the apparatus needed. Upon 
several thicknesses of paper lay down several plants, vdth 
the leaves and flowers neatly spread out ; then additional 
paper and plants, in successive layers, upon these ; place 
the whole between the boards, with the stone upon the up- 
per boaid to press them. They will require fresh paper 
daily for a week ; after that, as they become drier, they 
will not require changing so often. The plants should be 
labeled, with their names (if they can be obtained), and the 
time when they were gathered ; and after they are thor- 
oughly dried they should be attached to sheets of white 
paper. These preserved specimens will be found useful in 
conductmg the following exercises when fresh specimens 
can not be obtained. 

It would be an easy matter for every teacher to collect, 
during a single season, an Herbarium of several hundred 
species. For the method of ascertaining their names^ 
where they are not already known, we must refer to such 
works as Wood’s, Lincoln’s, Eaton’s, or Gray’s Botany, etc. 
Each person should collect several specimens of each plant, 
that he may enlarge his collection by exchanging with 
others. 

Y. Fol3rpetaloilS Plants. — ^Point out and name the spe- 
cies of the Rose family represented on the Chart, tell their 
ordinary height, and color of their flowers.* Do you know 
any other species in this family ?f To what class in the 

* The Fifth Header gives, additionally, the scientific name of each 
plant, the time of flowering, and native country. These facts should he 
required, except in a few instances, from advanced pupils only, who have 
paid special attention to the study of Botany. 

t Such as Michigan or praiiie rose, eglantine or sweet-hner, yellow 
rose, dog rose, white lose, tea rose, etc. ; also strawbeny, blackberry, 
raspberry, potentilla or cinquefoil, etc. 

I 2 
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Linnsean system do all of these plants belong ? Eleventh, 
class. Let the pupils examine and tell if they can, and 
why. Over ten stamens on the calyx. Mention some facts 
about the Eose family. (Fifth Reader, pages 14'7-150.) 
Some poetry. (See Fifth Reader ; or the selections may 
be made from any other book.) Who wrote that poetry ? 

8. Point out and name the species of Contmon Fruits 
of the Rose family represented on the Chart — ^tell their 
height, color of flowers, etc. To what class in the Lin- 
naean system do they belong ? Eleventh. Why ? What 
other species of fruits of this Rose family can you men- 
tion ?* Facts about the ‘‘ Common Fruits.” (Fifth Reader, 
page 151-153.) Poetry, Who wrote it, etc. 

9. What very important plant in the Cam^jllia family ? 
Tea-plant. Pacts about it. Important plant in the Max- 
low family? Cotton-plant. Facts about it. Point out 
and name the fruits of the Citeon family represented on 
the Chart — ^their height, color of flowers, etc. To what 
Linnsean class do the Camellias belong? Fifteenth. Why? 
The Mallow plants ? Fifteenth class. The Citron plants ? 
Twelfth. Why ? Because the flowers have over ten sta- 
mens on the receptacle; that is, they come out directly from 
the top of the flower-stem. See Chart. Poetry about either 
of these families. 

10. Point out the Cactus family on the Chart. To what 
division does it belong? Exogenous. Why? To what 
class in the Exogenous division? Class of Angiosperms, 
Why ? To what division of the Angiosperms ? The Poly- 
petalous division. Why 

Point out and name the species of Cactus plants repre- 

* Wild black cherry, choke cherry, and mnnerous varieties of the En- 
glish cherry ; many kmds of plums, peaches, apples, pears, etc. Let pu- 
pils name as many fdnds of apples as they can — which are winter apples, 
etc. — ^which they like best — descnbmg their qualities. Foi the manner 
in which new kinds are produced, and favorite kinds preserved by bud- 
ding and grafting, see Fourth Reader, page 213 . Give statistics of the 
apple crop in the county, state, etc. See Census Reports 

t Similar questions should occasionally he asked about the several 
families, until the divisions and classes are well understood. 
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sented on the Chart — ^tell their height or length, and color 
of flowers. To what class, in the Linnsean system, do they 
belong ? Eleventh. Why ? (See Chart.) Same class as 
the Rose family. Mention some facts about the Cactus 
family. (Fifth Reader, page 158-160.) Poetry, names of 
authors, etc. 

11. What are LEGmaKOtrs plants? (Fifth Reader, page 
163, Def.) Point out and name the plants of this family 
represented on the Chart, and tell their ordmary height, and 
color of their flowers. What other plants of the Legumin- 
ous family can you mention ? (See Fifth Reader, page 161. 
Specimens should be exhibited.) To what Lmnsean class 
do the Lupine, Corol-tree, and Locust-tree belong ? Six- 
teenth class. Why? Because the stamens are united in 
two sets. See Chart. To what Linnsean class does the 
Sensitive-plant belong? Fifteenth. Why? What facts 
can you mention about any of these Leguminous plants ? 
(Fifth Reader, pages 162,163.) Poetry. Who wrote it? etc. 

12. What are LTMBELLiEEEOxrs plants? (Fifth Reader, 
page 163, Def) Point out and name the plants of this 
family represented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary 
height, and color of their flowers. To what Linnaean class 
do they belong ? Fifth. What other plants of this fam- 
ily can you mention ?* To what family does the Ivy be- 
long? Facts about the Umbelliferous plants. Poetry. 
Who wrote it. 

13. Monopetalous Plants. — What are the Monc^etdlous 
plants ? (Fifth Reader, page 167, Def.) Name the fami- 
hes of this division represented on the Chart. 

Point out and name the species of the Composite fam- 
ily represented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary height, 
and color of their flowers. To what Linnssan class do they 
belong? Seventeenth. Why? What other species of 
this family can you mention?! Facts about these plants. 
(Fifth Reader, page 164-167.) Poetry. 

* Parsley, caraway, fennel, sweet cicely, coriander, cicuta, anise, gold- 
en Alexandeis, etc. 

t A large number : golden-rod, vegetable oyster, burdock, eupatorium, 
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14. Point out and name the species of the Jessamine 
family represented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary 
height, and color of their flowers. Linnasan class ? Sec- 
ond. Facts about this family. (Fifth Reader, page 168.) 
Poetry. 

15. Point out and name the species of the Honeysuckle 
plants, height or length, color of their flowers. Linnsean 
class? Fifth. Facts. Poetry. (Fifth Reader, pages 168, 
169.) Describe the upper leaves of the Trumpet Honey- 
suclde. ( Connate-perfoliate) 

16. Point out and name the species of the Heath plants, 
height, color of flowers. To what Lmn£ean class do the 
Heaths proper belong ? Eighth. Facts. Poetry. (Fifth 
Reader, page 169-171.) 

17. Point out and name the species of the Labiate plants 
represented on the Chait, their height, color of flowers. 
To what two Linnsean classes do these plants belong? 
Second and thirteenth. Why are these called Labiate 
plants? (Fifth Reader, page 172.) Other species of La- 
biate plants.* Some facts about the Labiate plants. (Fifth 
Reader, page 172.) Poetry. 

18. Point out and name the species of the Trumpet- 
flower plants represented on the Chart, length or height, 
color of flowers. Linnsean class. Thirteenth. Pacts about 
this family. As the most conspicuous of the Trumpet- 
flower plants are the Bignonias, all the plants of this fami- 
ly are sometimes called Bignoniads. 

Apetalous FlantSi — What ^xeApetdlom plants ? (Fifth 
Reader, page 178, Def., and verse 1, Les. XVI., same page ) 
Hame the families of this division represented on the 
Chart. 

19. Point out and name the species of the Oak family 
boneset, asters, daisies, zinnias, elecampane^ ox-eye, chamomile. May- 
weed, yarrow, feverfew, coriopsis, bur mangolds, giound&el, wormwood, 
tansy, life eveilastmg, fireweed, pigweed, bachelor’s button, saffion, gul- 
den artichoke, succory, endive, hawkweed, dandelion, etc 

* Spearmint, peppermint, blue gentian, common sage, rosemaiy, 
sweet maijoram, summer savoiy, hyssop, pennyioyal, skullcap, catnip, 
ground ivy (Gill-over- the-giound), motherwort, etc 
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represented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary height.* 
Linnssan class. Nineteenth. Facts about the trees of this 
family. (Fifth Reader, page 1^5-178.) Poetry. 

20. What tree of the Elm family is represented on the 
Chart, and to what height does it grow? To what Lin- 
nsean class does it belong ? Fifth. What other trees of 
the Elm family can you mention ?f Facts about the Elms. 
(Fifth Reader, pages 179, 180.) Poetry. 

21. Point out the trees of the Willow family represent- 
ed on the Chart, and tell their ordinary height. To what 
Linnsean class do the Willows and Poplars belong ? Twen- 
tieth, What other trees and shrubs of the Willow family 
can you mention ?J Facts about the Willow family. 
(Fifth Reader, pages 180, 181.) Poetry. 

22. Point out the two species of the Biech family rep- 
resented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary height. To 
what Linnasan class do they belong ? Nineteenth. What 
other species of the Birch family can you mention ?§ Facts 
about the Birch family. (Fifth Reader, pages 181, 182.) 
Poetry. What is the shape of the leaf of the Canadian 
Poplar? Cordate or sub-cordate. Of the Weeping Wil- 
low ? Lanceolate ; also acuminate or pointed, and serrate^ 
or notched like the teeth of a saw. Shape of the leaves 
of the English Elm ? Ovate, with serrated edges. Draw 
specimens on the blackboard.]! 

* The name mast is given to the finiit of the forest trees generally — 
snch as nuts, acorns, etc 

t White elm or Amencan elm, slippery or led elm, river elm, and 
the Southern or Wahoo elm. For a full account of the elms, see Brown’s 
Trees of Ameiica, page 479-513. 

X They are numerous — such as basket willow, white wiUow, shrub 
willow, creeping willow, rose willow, bog willow, black willow, gray wil- 
low, shming willow, yellow willow, heart-leaf willow, etc. ; and of the 
poplars, the common Lombardy poplar, white poplar or American aspen, 
birch-leaf poplar, cotton-wood, etc 

§ Yellow birch, GO to 80 feet high ; red birch, 30 to 50 feet ; canoe 
birch or paper birch, 60 to 70 feet high — ^referred to in Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha; and several species of dwarf birch — ^mere shrubs See Wood’s 
Botany, page 648 

II Be careful, in a serrated leaf to make the notches point forward to- 
ward the apex of the leaf, as the teeth of a saw point forward 
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CJLASS n. aTMNOSPERMS (NAKED SEEDS). 

What name is given to the second class of the Exogenous 
plants? Why? (Fifth Reader, page 185, Def.) What 
large family composes this class ? The Cone-bearing family. 

Point out and name the species of the Cone-bearino 
family represented on the Chart, and tell their ordinary 
height. To what Linnsean class do most of them belong? 
Nmeteenth. Why? To what Linnsean class do the Red 
Cedar and common Yew belong? Twentieth. Why? 
Some facts about the trees of this family.* (Fifth Reader, 
page 182-184.) Poetry. 

SECOND DIVISION ENDOGENOUS PLANTS. 

[Specunena of numerous varieties should he exhibited ] 

What are Endogenous plants ? How do they grow ? 
etc. (Fourth Reader, pages 116, 187, and Fifth Reader, 
144, 186.) Describe the two classes into which they are 
divided. (See Chart, and Fifth Reader, pages 190, 195, 
Def.) What families are included among the aglumaceom 
plants? (Chart.) Among the (Chart. Spec- 

imens should be placed on the table, and the pupils should 
classify them.) 


CLASS I. AOLUMACEOirS. 

Point out and name the species of the Iris family repre- 
sented on the Chart. Tell their height, and color of their 
flowers. To what Linnaean class do most of them belong ? 
Third. To what class does the Tiger-flower belong ? Fif- 
teenth. Why? Facts about the plants of the Iris family. 
(Fifth Reader, pages 186, 187.) Poetry. Repeat it or de- 
scribe it, and tell who wrote it. 

Species of Lily family represented on the Chart ; height ; 
color ; Linnsean class (Sixth). Other plants that belong to 
the Lily family.f Facts (Fifth Reader, p. 1 8 7-8) . Poetry. 

* The cone or fruit of the pines is called a strW-‘ile. 

t Besides numerous species of the hly and tulip, the tuberose, garlic, 
onion, hyacinths, asphodel, Solomon’s seal, asparagus, etc. 
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Species of the Palm family represented on the Chart ; 
ordmary height. To what several Linnsean classes do they 
belong? Sixth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth. Facts con- 
cerning the Palms. (Fifth Eeader, page 188-190.) 

CLASS n. GLTJMACEOTJS. 

[Specimens may be obtained at any season ] 

What are mcluded in the Glumaceous class ? Sedges, 
Grasses, and Cereals. What aie cereals? The cereals 
are the edible grains — such as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Maize, Rice, and Millet. 

Point out and name the four species of Sedge plants 
represented on the Chart, and tell their ordmary height.* 
What species of sedge are common in this country ?f 
Facts about these plants. (Fifth Reader, pages 190, 191.) 

Geasses represented on the Chart ; their height. Facts 
about the Sedges and Grasses. (Fifth Reader, p. 190, 191.) 
Poetry. To what Linnsean class do they belong ? Third. J 

Point out and name the Ceeeals represented on the 
Chart, and tell to what height they grow, etc. (Specimens 
should be exhibited, and the pupils should name them.) 
To what Lmnssan class do the Cereals belong? Third. 
Facts about the Cereals. (Fifth Reader, page 192-194.) 
Poetry.§ ^ 

* Specimens may be obtained at almost any season of the year They 
may be readily distinguished from glasses by having the sheath at the 
base of the leaves closed up — not slit. See Fifth Reader, page 90. 

t Yellow sedge, slender sedge, showy sedge, red-root sedge, horsetail 
rush, robin’s clubrush (in water some of the stems are as fine as hairs), 
mountain rush, lake bulrush, sea bulrush, cotton grass, bogrush, white 
bog rush, whip grass, etc. More than two hundred species are common 
m this country. 

X The teacher should inquire of pupils what grasses they are familiar 
with, etc. ; and he should obtain statistics about the hay crop m the sev- 
eral states, and in his own county and town. 

§ The teacher should be able to add numerous facts of his own gath- 
eiing, such as the kinds of wheat, and of other grains cultivated in the 
country around — ^which are liked the best, and why ; what summer fal- 
lowing is , times and modes of sowing and harvesting ; implements 
used; quantity of grain per acie; prices per bushel; standard weight 
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THEBD DIVISION. CETPTOGAMOUS PLANTS. 

[Specimens of Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, and Fungi should he exhibited,] 

What is the third great division of plants? Ciyp-tog'- 
a-mous. See Chart, and Fifth Reader, page 196. What 
is meant by cryptogamons ? Concealed fructification ; hav- 
ing those parts, such as the pistils, stamens, etc., which 
produce the fruit, either concealed^ or different from other 
plants. Into what two classes are the Cryptogamons 
plants divided ? (Chart.) What are the leading peculi- 
arities of each ? (Fifth Reader, page 196.) 

CLASS I. ACEOGENS (ac'-EO-GENS) 

(Specimens of Ferns and Mosses on the table. It may 
be (difficult for pupils to distinguish hverworts from mosses, 
but see Fifth Reader, page 198 ) Point out and mention 
some of the Ferns, and tell their height ; their general col- 
or. Some of the Liverworts. Some of the Mosses. Some 
facts concerning ferns. (Fifth Reader, page 196-198.) Con- 
cerning mosses. (Fifth Reader, page 199-201.) Poetry 
concerning ferns. Concerniog mosses. 

CLASS II. THALLOGENS (tHAL'-LO-GENS).^ 

What are Thallogens ? ^ifth Reader, page 196.) The 
three leading divisions of ftallogens ? (Chart.) 

Lichens* — (Specimens of Lichens and fungous plants can 
be obtained at any time, and in all parts of the country. 
Beautiful collections of lichens m great variety may be ob- 
tained from old wooden rails, rocks, etc., and by the aid 
of a little glue may be neatly arranged on thin pieces of 

of a bushel, amount of flour per bushel; miller’s toll; -weight of barrel 
of flour, the process of biead-makmg; flour of different giams — what 
used for ; statistics of amount of wheat and othei grains produced m the 
county, state, and United States ; amount and value of expoits of each, 
etc., etc. See Census Eeports, Agricultural Reports, and other means 
of information. 

From the Gieek — ah os, at the end, or top, and gennao, to produce, 
to grow. Hence, plants which glow fiom the end, summit growers 

* From the Gieek— a young branch, and gennao, to produce. 
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board* We have seen them used for covering picture 
frames. Algae, -or Sea-weeds, may be obtained any where 
on the sea-coast.) Point out and name some of the Li- 
chens represented on the Chart, and tell their height, etc. 
Facts concerning them. (Fifth Reader, page 202 - 205 .) 
Poetry. If the teacher knows the names of any of the 
plants brought in, he should tell their names, and let the 
pupils label and preserve specimens. So of all other speci- 
mens of plants. 

Fimgous Plants , — What are Mingi^ or fungous plants ? 
(Fifth Reader, page 206 .) Point out and name some of 
the species represented on the Chart, and tell their height, 
etc. Some facts concerning the Fungi. (Fifth Reader, 
pages 206-208 ) Poetry. 

AlgoB^ or Sea-weeds , — What are Algae, or Sea-weeds? 
(Fifth Reader, page 209 .) Point out, name, and tell the 
length of some of those represented on the Chai't. Facts 
concerning the Algae. Poetry, etc. 

Compositions. — only each class m the three great 
divisions of plants, but each family also, will furnish abund- 
ant materials for a separate composition, even though the 
pupils may have taken only a general view of plants repre- 
sented in each. After what has already been said as to the 
many particulars which may be mentioned in connection 
with plants, it would seem that no farther directions need 
be given. 


CHART No. XXI. ECONOMICAL USES OF 
PLANTS. 

The descriptions which are here given, of certain import- 
ant portions of the Vegetable Kingdom, under the head of 
“ Economical Uses of Plants,” are designed to carry for- 
ward still farther the “ object” system of instruction, in a 
practical continuation of the subject of Botany. It is de- 
signed that these descriptions shall aid the teacher in his 
familiar and instructive “ object lesson” talks with the pu- 
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pils, upon the subjects of the several fruits mentioned. 
With this view, in connection with the questions, explana- 
tions, suggestions, and direct information imparted, the 
Linnsean class and order, and the leading divisions of the 
Natural Method also, are given, that the teacher may, if he 
think it desiiable, have his pupils constantly reviewing the 
ground which they have already gone over, and repeating 
and verifying their observations upon the characteristic 
features of plants. Thus, in the case of the a’pjpU^ which is 
put down as being in the eleventh class and fifth order of 
the Linnsean system, the teacher should require the pupil 
not only to tdl the class and order, and why it is so, but 
also, if the ^flower be at hand, to show why it is so. So, 
likewise, as to its place in the natural system, the pupil 
should show why it is an exogen; why it is an angio- 
sperm ; and why it belongs to the natural order of Rose- 
worts. These suggestions may answer for all the plants 
described. Other important plants or fruits not described 
here, the teacher may take up, and treat in a similar manner. 

I. Our Common Fruits. 

What fruits are represented in the First Division of this 
Chart ? Name them. 

1. The Common Apple {Py^rus ma'lus^ Lin. S., xi., 5 ; 
Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Boseworts^) is the most popular 
of all the fruits of the temperate zones. No other fruits 
can be brought to so high a degree of perfection with so 
little trouble ; and of no other are there so many excellent 

* The parenthetical description reads that the scientific name of the 
common apple is Py'rus rm^lus ; that in the L%nnaian System it is of tho 
eleventh class and fifth order; and that in Natural Method of classifi- 
cation it IS an Angwspermous eocogens, of the order of Bjoseworts This 
parenthetical desciiption is for the teacher^s special benefit The bota- 
nist Lindley has sepaiated the apple, pear, quince, medlar, etc., from the 
Roseworts piopei, and called AppUworts ; and he has also taken 
the almond, peach, nectaiine, plum, cherry, etc , and classed them as an 
order of Almondworts. The term wort^ which originally meant a flanl 
or AerJ, is now used only m compounds. Rosmorts are, therefore, merely 
plants of the Rose older. 
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varieties in general cultivation, adapted to almost every 
soil, situation, and climate. 

Describe the Apples represented on the Chart. Name 
as many parts of the apple as you can. The skin, the stem, 
the eye, the flesh, the core, the seeds. What do we mean 
by the flavor of an apple? Name and describe as many 
kinds of apples as you can.* Mention the various pur- 
poses for which apples are used. Ordinary prices per bush- 
el, and barrel. Times of ripening and gathering. How 
winter apples should be gathered. Natural and grafted 
fruit, and how to obtain new kinds. (See Fourth Reader, 
page 213, and Fifth Reader, page 151.) 

To which kind of flower clusters does the flower of the ap- 
ple belong? The cor'-ymb — sometimes almost a complete 

* In doing this, give size, form, and color , then descnbe the flesh and 
the flavor. The following descriptive terms, which we find in a work 
describing numeious varieties of the Apple, may be of some aid to the 
teacher. Many of them will also apply to other fiuits 

Foem. — ^R ound, roundish, conical, obtuse-conical, flattened, oblong, 
oblong-ovate, unequal-sided, angular. Skin warty, scabbed, tender, 
tough, thm, thick, wax-like, etc 

CoLOE — ^Red, dull red, lively led stripes, blotched with red, striped 
with red on the sunny side, crimson, blush cheek, blush, pink, russet, 
russet inclining to biown, golden russet, yellow, deep yellow, pale yellow, 
stiaw color, greenish-yellow, orange, green, yellowish-white, yellowish- 
green, greenish-white, etc 

Flesh — White, yellowish, veined with red, pinkish near the surface, 
tender, cnsp, firm, tough, juicy, dry, mellow, mealy, fine-grained, coarse- 
grained, melting, etc. 

Flavoe,— A cid, mild, mild acid, sprightly, sub-acid, sharp acid, tart, 
sour, rich, sweet, sugary, aromatic, spicy, rose flavor, rmh vinous, etc. 

Among the varieties in cultivation may be mentioned : 

1 Sii7nmer Apples, — Early harvest, sweet bough, red Astrachan, sum- 
mer rose, eaily strawberry, summer pippin, William’s favorite. 

2. Fall Apples — ^Pearmain, Porter, Gravenstem, fameuse, mother, 
Jersey sweeting, maiden’s blush, Hawley, fall pippin, Dyer, Vandervere, 
pound sweet, 

3. Wmter AppUs, — ^Nonsuch, minister, Rhode Island greening, Bald- 
win, red Canada, Swaar, Northern spy, ladies’ sweeting, Boston msset, 
Newtown pippin, Jonathan, lambo, seek-no-farther, Danvers sweet, Ort- 
ley^ Hurlbut, Chandler, golden russet. Carle, wine apple, lady apple, Pry- 
oi?s red, Wood’s greening, Janet, winter blush, winter queen, nickejack. 
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um'-bel. Can you describe tbe form of tbe leaf of the ap- 
ple ? It is o'-vate, a-cute', or short a-cu'-min'-ate, ser'-i ate, 
and pet'-i-o-Iate Give the reasons for each. Aie both 
sides of the leaf ahke ? Examine. What is the color of 
the flowers? Usually a delicate pink. Of the fruit? Red, 
yellow, gi-een, and russet, with all imaginable shades and 
interminglings of these colors. 

2. The Common Peae {Py'rus commu'nis, Lin. S., xi., 6 ; 
UTat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Eoseworts) is a fiuit next in pop- 
ularity and value to the apple. Among the numerous cul- 
tivated varieties may be mentioned the Bartlett, duchess, 
Madelme, Bloodgood, Dearborn, vergaloo, seckel. Julienne, 
Tyson, vanilla, Canandaigua, Stevens’s Genesee, Dunmore, 
Flemish beauty, Maria Louisa, Dix, Onondaga, Beurr6, win- 
ter bell and many others. Let pupils name and describe as 
many as they can. 

How does the pear generally differ in shape from the 
apple ? Marne as many parts of the pear as you can. For 
what are pears used ? Ordinary prices per bushel, or bar- 
rel. Describe the form ofthefea/of the pear. Itiso'-vate- 
lan'-ce-o-late, partially ser'-rate, and a-cute'. Are both sides 
of the leaf ahke ? It is smooth above, and downy beneath. 
Color of the flower? White. Of the fruit? Similar to the 
apple. 

3. The Common Quince {Py'rm eydo'nia, or Qydo'nia 
'oulga'ris, Lin. S., xi., 5 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog , ord. Eose- 
worts) is a rough-flavored astringent frait, unfit for eating 
in the raw state, but admirable for stewing and making 
preserves. The two principal varieties are the apple-quince, 
and the pear-quince. 

On what does the Quince grow ? How does the quince 
generally differ in shape from the pear ? Wider at th,p base 
than the pear ; but, like the pear, its form is oSovate. Can 
you describe the skin of the quince ? It is yellow when 
ripe; and is clothed with a coat of short, entangled, and 
matted hairs, very different from the smooth skin of the 
apple. This kind of covering is called td-men-tose'. For 
what are quinces most used? For jellies and preserves. 
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What is the color of the flower of the quince? White, 
with a tinge of purple. What is the shape of the leaves? 
Ovate, acute, and entire. Observe that the margin is not 
toothed or serrate as in the apple and pear. Are both 
sides of the leaf alike ? The leaf is smooth above, and 
downy beneath. 

4. The Pj:ach {Amyg^dalus per'sica or JPer^sica mlga^- 
m, Lin. S., xi., 1 ; Nat. M , Ang. Exog., ord. Hoseworts) is 
the most exquisitely delicious of oui common fruits — ^more 
giatifying to the palate by its mass of juicy pulp than the 
grape, and more delicate than the melon. 

On what does the Peach glow? On a tree, or shrub, 
from eight to fifteen feet high. How does the peach differ 
in shape from the fiuits befoie described? It is more 
nearly round or orbimlar. What is its size? Fiom one 
to two inches in diameter. The two classes into which 
this fruit is divided ? Freestones and Clingstones. Color 
and flavor of the fruit ? The white peaches, the yellow, 
and the red-fleshed. The finer white-fleshed varieties are 
of a sugary flavor, the choice yellow-fleshed are of a vinous 
or wine flavor, and the red-fleshed are generally quite tai*t 
or acid. Describe the construction of the fruit, and tell 
wherein it differs from the apple. Like the apple, it is cov- 
ered by a skin ; but the skin itself, unlike that of the apple, 
has a downy covering ; the flesh is more pulpy than that 
of the apple ] instead of a core, the peach has a stone-like 
chamber, which contains the seed. The stone containing 
the seed is often called the^i^. Purposes for which the 
peach is used. Describe the leaf. It is lan'-ce-o-late and 
serrate, from three to five inches long, one third as wide, 
smooth on both sides, and has short p§t^-i-oles. Color and 
odor ^f the flowers. Eose-color, with the odor of Prussic 
acid. Which appear first,' the flowers' or the leaves' ? 
(For account of the nectarine^ see Fifth Reader, page 152.) 
Let pupils tell the kinds of peach with which they are ac- 
quainted, time of ripening, etc. 

5. The ComroN Plum [Prii^nus domesHica^ Lin. S., xii., 
1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord, Bosemorts) is a pleasant and 
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useful fruit, growing on a cultivated tree or shrub about 
fifteen feet in height. Among the numerous cultivated var 
rieties may be mentioned the damson, Ottoman, peach- 
plum, Duane’s purple, green gage, Bleecker’s gage, Colum- 
bian gage, Orleans, scarlet, imperial gage, purple gage, long 
blue, golden-drop, late red, Ickworth, Jefferson, etc. About 
150 varieties are published in the catalogues of American 
gaideners. 

Describe the Plum. It is ovate in form ; fleshy, like the 
fruits before described ; smooth ; varying in size and color ; 
the^^^ is smooth, while that of the peach is deeply chan- 
neled. What uses are made of the plum? What are 
prunes ? A species of dried plums, imported chiefly from 
Southern France, where this fruit is very abundant. N ame 
and describe as many kinds of plums as you are acquainted 
with. Are their flowers all of the same color? Yes: 
white. 

6. The Apricot {Armmiolca vulga'ris or Pru/nm Ar- 
menia' ca^ Lin. S., xi., 1 ; Nat. M, Ang. Exog, ord. Pose- 
worts) is an early and pleasant fruit, blossoming immediate- 
ly upon the opening of spring, but liable to be injured by 
early frosts. 

T^at can you tell about the Apricot? The apricot is 
intennediate in size and character between the peach and 
the plum, having a skin, flesh, and pit, combming the char- 
acters of both. The tree is tender in this climate. It is 
usually budded on plum stocks^ and trained against a wall 
with a southern exposure. It grows wild in Central and 
Southern Asia, and the mountains of the Caucasus are said 
to be covered with it. There are fifteen or twenty varie- 
ties cultivated. The fruit of the common apricot is a pur- 
plish yellow ; the black apricot is of a dark purple, color 
when ripe. Flowers white ; leaves ovate, acuminate, some 
of them sub-cordate, smooth, and on long pet'-i-oles. 

7. The Grape ( S., v., 1 ; Nat. M., Ang.Exog,, 

ord. Vineworts) is said to be among fruits what wheat is 
among the cereal gi'asses, or the potato among farinaceous 
roots ; and, like them, in every country wheie it will grow, 
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it is cultivated with pre-eminent care. Grapes are herries^ 
which grow on woody vines in clusters, and on that kind 
of a ra-ctoe' called RpaW-i-cle (see page 188). The flow- 
ers are green ; berry globular in form, pui-ple, green, or red, 
and usually five-seeded ; seed snb-cordate. Let the pupil 
name as many kinds of grapes as he can. Isabella, Cataw- 
ba, red and white Muscat, black Hamburg, fox or frost 
grape, etc. What are plantations of vines called ? (See, 
also, a lesson on grapes, Second Reader, page 29.) 

For what are grapes used? Used chiefly as a dessert- 
fruit ; also for drying, when they form the raisins and cur- 
lants of commerce ; and for making wine. The laisins aie 
produced from various species of vines, and derive their 
name partly from the place where they grow, as Smyrnas, 
Valencias, etc., and partly from the species of grape of 
which they are made, as muscatels, blooms, sultanas, etc. 
The muscatels, from Malaga, are in the highest estimation. 
A small species of gi’ape, largely cultivated in Greece and 
the Grecian islands, produces the dried currants of com- 
merce, which are largely used in cakes and puddings. 

What is wim ? Wine proper is the fermented juice of 
the grape only, although we speak of currant-wine and oth- 
er Is^ds of wine. The varieties of grape produced by cul- 
tivation are very numerous ; and Xh^Mnds of wine depend 
not only on the kind of grape, but also upon the soil and 
climate. The well-known Isabella and Catawba grapes 
are natives of America. They have a pui'ple color, and 
have as luscious a taste as the best grapes of Europe. 

The principal kinds of wine are Port (from Oporto, Por- 
tugal, whence its name), which is of a dark purple or inky 
color ; Sherry y from the vicinity of Cadiz, Spain — of a deep 
amber color; Clarety the red wines of the Gironde, in 
France ; Champagney so called from the provmce of Cham- 
pagne, in France ; Burgundy y mostly red wines, from the 
old province of Burgundy ; Madeiray so called from the 
island of that name ; 3f€dmseyy a Madeira wine, made from 
grapes grown on rocky grounds exposed to the full influ- 
ence of the sun’s lays; Teneriffey so called fiom the island 
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of that name ; and Tokay ^ so called from a town of that 
name in Hungary — said to be the finest of all the wines. 
There are also German wines, the Sicilian white wines, 
American wines, etc. Most of the American wine is of the 
kind called white wine. 

Brandy is mixed with nearly all foreign imported wines, 
and especially with the Port wine shipped from Oporto ; 
and, indeed, so extensive and so varied are the adultera- 
tions that pure unmixed wine of any sort is exceedingly 
rare. The best wines are also extensively imitated, and 
sometimes without containing any of the juice of the grape. 
It is said that more of the so-called “ Tokay'^'^ wine is sold 
annually in New York city alone than is produced from all 
the vines of Tokay. The acid of grapes is chiefly the tar- 
taric. The sugar contained in grapes differs slightly from 
common sugar in composition, containing a smaller quan- 
tity of caibon. 

8. CuEEANT — The common Eed Currant (Riches ruf- 
Inm^ Lin. S , v , 1 ; Nat M., Ang. Exog., ord. Currant- 
worts)^ is a one-celled beiry, filled with pulp, in which are 
contained numerous seeds. The currant-5^em is a good 
example of the ra-ceme'. The leases are from three to five-, 
lobed, smooth above, slightly downy beneath, mucronately 
serrate,* and sub-cordate at the base. 

9. The Filbert ( Gor'ylus avella'na^ Lin. S., xix., 12 ; Nat. 
M., Ang. Exog., Old. Mastworts) is the well-known fiuit of 
the cultivated European hazel-nut. It belongs to that or- 
der of plants called mastworts^ which includes the oak, the 
beech, and the Spanish chestnut. It grows on a shrub 

* Leaves of the red currant should he laid hefoie the pupil, who should 
be led to notice all these little particulars in their foims, and then, if 
possible, find teims descriptive of them — cither terms of his own, or such 
as we have above given. He has alieady learned what a serrate leaf is, 
and that when the leaf is tipped with a little point it is said to be mu - 
cro^ndte But heie the serr^ui es themselves are slightly mucionate It 
may he thought that this is a small paiticular ; hut the child who can 
be led to notice it of his own accord, and to find a term descriptive of 
this peculiarity, will have abeady entcied upon that course of close ob- 
servation which chaiacteiizes the scientific discov{ u»i 
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from two to ten feet in height. Obseiwe the resemblance 
between this nut and the acorns and beech-nuts. The 
three well-known vaiieties of the filbert are the red, the 
frizzled, and the white. The latter is the kind most com- 
monly cultivated. The husk which incloses the nut of the 
filbert is the ca'-lyx of the flower. It will be seen, from 
the engraving, that it is -u-late^ or bell-form, 

spreading at the apex, and tom-toothed. 

The Ameiican hazel-nuts, like the wild hazel-nuts of Bnt- 
ain, grow on small shrubs from two to five feet high, found 
in thickets and borders of fields. They are excellent, but 
are inferior to the cultivated European nut. They might, 
pel haps, become equal to it by long-continued cultivation. 

(Let children bring in specimens of acorns, beech-nuts, 
and common hazel-nuts, to describe, and compare with the 
filbeit. The latter, also, which may be had at almost any 
country store, should be obtained.) 

10. The English or Garden Goosebeebt {Mi'-ies gros- 
mlaWia^ Lin. S-, v., 1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Currant- 
toorts) is a well-known, cultivated, globe-hke (globose) fruit, 
of a lively but pleasant acid taste, and belonging to the same 
family as the ouirant. The blanches aie prickly; some 
kinds have smooth benies, others hairy; leaves roundish, 
from three to fivo-lobed, haiiy beneath, and on hairy pet'- 
i-oles. Obsei ve that the little green ca'-lyx which incloses 
the flower of the currant and gooseberry is bell-form and 
five-cleft, and that the c6r'-ol and sta'-mens are inserted on 
the ca'-lyx. These are not too small particulars for chil- 
dren to notice. There are now several hundred varieties 
of the gooseberry produced by cultivation, with red, white, 
green, and amber fruit. Gooseberries are sometimes raised 
of monstrous size for exhibition, by leaving on the bush 
only a few berries, and supporting them so that they do not 
hang by their stems, but rest and fatten. In our clhfiate 
the gooseberry is very subject to mould or mildew. Ask 
the children if they know what mould is. Describe it. 
(See Fourth Reader, page 1^/2, verse 3 ; and Fifth Reader, 
page 206, Fig. 11, and verses 1 and S.) 

K 
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11, The Garden Raspberry { Ei(fiiLs Lin. S., xi., 

13 ; Nat. M .5 Ang. Exog,, ord. Boseworts) is a well-known 
native berry, growing wild in all parts of the country, but 
greatly improved by cultivation. It is of a somewhat acid 
taste, but, like the strawberry, it is one of the few fruits 
that does not undergo the acetous fermentation in the 
stomach. There are. numerous varieties. (Pupils should 
name and describe as many as they can.) Besides the 
common black and red varieties that are found growing 
wild, there are the red and yellow Antwerps, Franconia, 
Fastolff, etc. 

The berry is composed of numerous pulpy one-seeded 
grains (called ad-i-nes or by botanists), situated on 

a dry receptacle. Pupils should be led to examine these 
pulpy grains, and to take them off carefully to see how 
they are arranged on the receptacle. Let them notice, 
also, that the little green cup (ca'-lyx) inclosing the flower 
is five-cleft, and that the flower is five-pet'-aled. 

12, The High Blackberry {JRn'ius viUo'sics^ Lin. S,, xi., 

13 ; Nat, M., Ang. Exog., ord. which is a thorny 

shrub, growing wild, from 4 to 6 feet high, m all parts of 
the country, is beginning to be cultivated as a garden fruit. 
Of the cultivated varieties, the “New Rochelle” and “ Law- 
ton” have thus far been the most popular. Let pupils bring 
in portions of stem, leaves, and fruit, and describe them. 
It wiU be found that the blackbeny has an angular stem ; 
leaflets from 3 to 5, ovate, acuminate, serrate, hairy on both 
sides. The pet'-i-oles are prickly; petals white. Calyx 
and flower similar to those of the raspberry. The fruit, 
which ripens in August and September, is collected into 
an ovate or oblong head. Let pupils examine and tell 
wherein it differs from the raspberry 

13, The English Strawberry (Fmgdria ves'ca^ Lin. S., 
xi., 13 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog , ord. Boseworts) excels all other 
fruit-bearing herbaceous plants in the excellence of its fruit. 
It grows wild in great abundance in many parts of the coun- 
try ; but the cultivated varieties are much the largest and 
best flavored. The fruit is sometimes an ounce or more 
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in weight. The strawberry has five petals, but the stamens 
and pistils are very irregular. It frequently happens that 
the strawberry is deficient either in stamens or pistils ; and 
when this is the case, if those of one kind only are planted 
together, they will not bear fruit. The runners which take 
root, and send up independent plants, are called stolons by 
botanists. The leaves are in threes, downy ; flowers white ; 
berry similar to the blackberry in shape. 

Let the pupils name the varieties with which they are 
acquainted, and describe them as to color, size, shape, 
weight, etc., as well as they can. Among the prominent 
varieties the large early scarlet, Longworth’s prolific, Wil- 
son’s Albany, Genesee, Walker’s seedling, Jenny Lind, and 
some others, have perfect flowers, and bear fruit when 
planted alone. Hovey’s seedling, crimson cone, Burr’s 
new pine, M‘Avoy’s superior, Monroe scarlet, Moyamen- 
sing pine, Jenny’s seedling, and some others have imper- 
fect flowers, and are comparatively unfruitful unless plant- 
ed with varieties that have either perfect or staminate 
flowers. 

Other common fruits and vegetables, not represented on 
the Chart, but which may be mentioned in this connection, 
and described by the pupils, are cherries, cranberries, pump- 
kins, squashes, cucumbers, water-melons, muskmelons, egg- 
plants, tomatoes, peas, beans, salsify or vegetable oyster, 
mushrooms, etc. Some of the pupils will doubtless be able 
to describe several kinds of many of these. 

Among nuts, the hickory-nut or walnut, black walnut, 
butternut, chestnut, etc. Among garden edibles not men- 
tioned are artichoke, asparagus, kale, cabbage, cauliflower, 
leek, celery, cives or chives, garlic, pepper-grass, lettuce, 
cress, spinach, parsley, mustard, horse-radish, mint, thyme, 
sage, marjoram, balm, nasturtion, etc. 

The pupils may easily make collections of the seeds of 
these, of those represented on the Chart as “ Our Common 
Fruits,” and already described, and also of many other 
plants of value, including the “ Common Boot Plants 
and in this manner, and by a system of exchanges with 
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each other, they may form private cabinets of seeds, and 
also a handsome and valuable cabinet for the school-room. 

Pupils should learn to distinguish these seeds, and to 
name them at sight; and they should know the proper 
times and modes of sowmg them, their proper cultivation, 
the dangers to which they are liable from insects, woims, 
blight, drouth, etc. ; and they should describe the various 
uses of the plants themselves. What a field for investiga- 
tion, and for early education upon the Development or Ob- 
ject” system, is here opened 1 Early cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties, which gives the best of mental disci- 
pline, and the acquisition of useful knowledge, may here 
be harmoniously combined. 

Cabinets of Seeds for the school-room, which are de- 
signed to aid in carrying out the principles of mstruction 
herein developed, are now in course of preparation.* They 
are designed to embrace not only the seeds of most of the 
plants represented on Charts XXI. and X X II., but also a 
considerable variety of others that are of value in cultiva- 
tion — such as different kinds of corn and grain plants, 
grasses, and fruits from temperate and tropical climates. 
It is supposed that one such collection in one school of a 
town or neighborhood, will not only greatly aid in cany- 
ing out the admirable system of instruction by lessons on 
objects^ but that it will be the means of awakening a gieat 
degree of interest in the subjects of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, gardening, etc. Pupils will be able to greatly enlarge 
such a collection from their own resources, and neighboring 
schools will be incited to get up collections of their own. 

11. Common Root Plants. 

The Radish {Ra^phanus Lin., xiv., 2 ; NTat M., 

Ang. Exog,, ord. Crucifers)^ which belongs to the large or- 
der of plants having cruciform or cross-shaped flowers, is a 
well known salad root, oiiginally from China. There are 
two principal varieties of this root — ^the one spindle-shaped, 

* July, 1862 At the office of the Ameiican Educational Bureau,^’ 
New York City. 
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and the other turnip-shaped or globular, as represented on 
the Chart. Theie are also sub-varieties arranged as spiing, 
summer, autumn, and winter radishes. All are of easy 
culture and rapid growth. The most common radishes 
hava roots of a purple color ; there are also white, scarlet, 
rose-colored, and black ladishes. (Let pupils tell the kmds 
with which they are acquainted ; color and size of seed ; 
time of sowing ; soil best adapted to them ; how long after 
sowing before the roots are fit for eating , how they are 
eaten, etc.) The stem of the radish grows fiom two to 
four feet high ; is very branching, bearing white flowers, 
or tinged with purple, succeeded by long, thick, fleshy, 
two to three-sided, acuminate pods, wliich contain the seed. 
(Pupils should examine the construction of these pods 
when ripe, and notice how they oj^en, etc., and how they 
differ, m this respect, from many other pods. Let them 
notice the shape of the lower leaves, which zx^pinnatdy 
cleft. See Chait No. XIX. They are also called lyrate 
leaves, or lyre-shaped, because they have the end lobe 
largest and rounded.) 

The Sweet Potato {ComoVviilus hata^ta^ or Bata'ta 
ed'idis^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ox^.Bindweedi)^ 
which is extensively cultivated for its root in tropical cfi- 
mates, and in the United States as far north as New Jer- 
sey, is an herbaceous, perennial plant, which sends out 
round, pale-green, trailing stalks, extending six or eight 
feet every way. In a genial climate these put forth at 
their joints roots which grow to be very large tubers, so 
that from a single plant forty or flfty large potatoes may 
be produced. The leaves are angular, cordate at the base, 
and on long pet'-i-oles. Flowers showy, rose-purple, and 
campanulate or bell-shaped, similar to those of the morn- 
ing-glory ; potato brownish yellow. 

The Common Potato {Sdkirmm ^i^Jero'^ww^jLin. S.,v., 
1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. NigMshadee^) is a biennial 

* This order of Nightshades includes not only the wholesome potato 
and tomato, but also some yirulent poisons used in medicine, such as the 
deadly mght^adc oi belladonna, henbane, stramonium or thorn-apple, 
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herbaceous plant, a native of South America, where it still 
grows wild in the elevated regions of the tropics. It is 
believed to have been first introduced into England in the 
year 1586. The sweet potato was known in England be- 
fore that period. What is eaten as the “ potato’^ is not 
the root of the plant, but the tuhers of its subterranean 
stem. The flowers are white, or of a purple tinge ; coiolla 
five-cleft, and somewhat bell-shaped ; the stem or stalk is 
what is called wing-angled. The fruity containing the 
IS the well-known potato halV^ that grows on the 
stalks. New varieties are often obtained by planting the 
seeds. When the potato itself is planted, it sprouts from 
what are called the eyes^ each of which contains the germ 
of a future plant. 

The potato is a very economical article of food ; and it 
has been estimated that an acre planted with potatoes will 
produce more than double the quantity of nutriment than 
when sown to wheat. Two hundred bushels of potatoes 
to the acre, at sixty pounds weight to the bushel, is only a 
moderate average. Some of the varieties cultivated are 
the Mercers, Mashanocks, pink-eyes. Carters, kidneys, blue- 
noses. Western reds, early Junes, etc. (Let pupils tell the 
kinds they are acquainted with, time of planting, of gath- 
ering, prices per bushel, etc.) 

The Common Onion {AVlium ce^pa^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; Nat. 
M., Agl. Endog.,* ord. lAlyworts) is strongl^i scented, bulb- 
ous, biennial plant, universally cultivated in gardens. It is 
usually raised from the seed, which, sown early in the sea- 

and tobacco. An extract from the leaves of the common potato is a pow- 
erful narcotic It is only the tvhet s of the potato that ai e wholesome when 
cooked The genus capsicum, whose giound seeds aie known as Cay- 
enne pepper, also belongs to this order Quantities of the common po- 
tato^in a state of putrefaction in a daik place, have been known to give 
out a most vivid hght, su^Scient to read by 
* The plants previously desciibed on this Chart belonged to the gieat 
division Exoobns ; but this is an Endocens, or an Endogenous plant. 
See Fouith Header, page 176, and Fifth Reader, pages 144 and 186. It 
also belongs to the Aglumaceous class of the Endogens — for which see 
Def. page 190, Fifth J^ader. 
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son, produces the bulb fit for eating in the summer and 
fall. If the bulb be planted in the succeeding spring, it 
sends up a, straight, smooth, stout, hollow stalk, from three 
to four feet high, bearing at top a large round umbel of 
greenish-white flowers. The large, old, and refuse onions 
are called scaUions. The leaves, which are radical — that 
is, growing from the root — eLVQfistidar^ like the stem : that 
IS, hollow^ or tubulous. Of the common Black-seed Onions, 
the red, white, and yellow aie the piincipal varieties. 

There are, also, the red, white, and yellow Top Onions, 
which pioduce small onions, as the common kinds yield 
their seed, in a ball at the top of the stalk. Still another 
kind, the Potato or Hill Onion, produces a number of 
bulbs in a hill just below the surface of the ground. There 
is also the Welsh Onion, which resembles a large scall- 
ion, and is used only while green. 

It is said that those onions which have a tinge of red or 
purple are more pungent than those which are white; and 
that those which have the rind, or outer membranous cov- 
ering of the bulb, thin and transparent, are always of mild- 
er flavor than those which have it thick. 

The Common Turnip {JBras^sica Lin. S., xiv., 2 ; 
Hat. M., Ang. Exog , ord. Cmcifers)^ which has long been 
cultivated in gardens and in fields, both for the table and 
for cattife, is a biennial plant, most of the kmds having a 
depressed (somewhat flattened) globose root, conti acted 
below into a slender radicle. In the second season after 
sowing a flowenng stem shoots up, from two to four feet 
high, bearing yellow flowers, and having the four petals ar- 
ranged in the foim of a cross, and therefore called cruci- 
form. The radical or root leaves are rough, deep green, 
and lyrate in form, like those of the radish ; the cauline or 
stem leaves are cut or jagged, and the upper leaves are 
entire. 

There are numerous varieties of the common turnip, va- 
rying in color and shape, among which are the early red- 
top or purple-top, early Dutch, early stone, long or tankaid, 
yellow Aberdeen, yellow globe, etc. (Let pupils name and 
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describe the kinds with which they are acquainted*) The 
hai'd.y Swedish turnip, or rutabaga, which sometimes grows 
to an enormous size, and is cultivated chiefly as food for 
cattle, has a yellowish root* 

The turnip furnishes a surprising example of rapid 
growth. A seed of the common turnip has been estimated 
to weigh the fourteen thousandth part of an ounce ; and, 
assuming its growth to be always uniform, it has been cal- 
culated that a turnip-seed may increase fifteen times its 
own weight in^a mmute. By actual experiment made on 
very rich soil, turnips have been found to increase by 
growth- 16,000 times the weight of their seeds each day 
they stand upon it. The average of a turnip crop, whether 
ruta baga or the common turnip^ is estimated at ten tons 
to the acre. 

The OommoitPaesnip {Pastina'ca Lin. S., v., 2; 

Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Umidlifei^ous Plants) is a bien- 
nial, with a sweet-flavored, fusiform or spindle-shaped root, 
usually larger than the carrot. In the second season it 
sends up a smooth, erect, furrowed, and branching stem, 
about three feet high, producing small yellow flowers on a 
large umbel. The leaves are pinnate, downy beneath, and 
smooth above. There are several varieties, such as the 
Guernsey, round, yellow Siam, and long white — the latter 
sometimes running three or four feet into the ground in a 
sandy soil. 

The parsnip grows wild abundantly in fields, by fences, 
etc., where its root is small, hard, bitter, and poisonous. 
When the parsnip grows upon well-tilled land it is 
more sweet and agreeable than when raised in richer soils. 
As it is but little injured by being fi-ozen, it may remain in 
the ground through the winter. The average yield is ten 
tons per acre. (Let the pupil describe the kind of parsnip 
with which ho is acquainted — ^its color, size of root, shape, 
manner in which it is cooked, etc.) 

The Caeeot {Pau^ ms caro'ta^ Lin*. S., v., 2 5 Nat. M., Ang. 
Exog., ord. Umhellif&rous Plants) is also a biennial, having 
a fusiform or spindle-shaped root. In the second season it 
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sends up a branching stem firom two to three feet high, 
bearing small white flowers, nearly all summer, in a termi- 
nal umbel. The leaves are pale green, very numerous, pin- 
nate, having the divisions or leaflets narrow, linear, and 
acute. The seeds are oblong, hispid or bristly, and con- 
tained m a roundish pod having bristly ribs. It is said 
that the seeds do not retain their vegetative powers more 
than a year. Of the cultivated carrot there are many va- 
rieties — such as the early hoin, long orange, Altringham, 
long purple or blood, long white, etc. The early horn and 
long orange are the only kinds desirable for garden cul- 
ture. Average produce per acre, ten tons. Let the pupil 
teU for what purposes the carrot is used — ^boiled, fried, in 
soups, etc., and as food for cattle. Eight hundred bush- 
els of carrots per acre have been obtained. For sowing 
the seed, which is very light, it is best to mix them thor- 
oughly with fine sand, in the proportion of four or five 
pounds to the bushel of sand ; let the whole lie in heaps, 
and occasionally water for two weeks before sowing. A 
light, but rich, and deep, and mellow soil, mixed with sand, 
is the best for all long-root plants ; for if the ground is 
hard, the roots wiU grow forked, and shoot out lateral 
branches. 

The Common Beet {Be'ta vulga^ris^ Lin. S., v., 2 ; Nat. 
M., Ang. Exog., ord. Che^iopods^ or Qoosefoots) is a biem 
nial cultivated root, having the form of the carrot, but 
thicker in proportion to its length. The root is most com- 
monly of a red color, very juicy, and when wounded bleeds 
freely. The leaves are large, long, acute, and smooth, green 
or purphsh, and having a long pet'-i-ole ; flowers greenish- 
white, sessile or seated, heaped together, and arranged on 
slender spikes. The beet root is much used as a pickle, 
and the tender leaves are boiled and eaten as greens. The 
root is sometimes preserved as a confiture or sweetmeat ; 
and some diy and grind the root, and make it a substitute 
for coffee. The juice also makes a good varnish. 

* Fiom the Greek cAen, a goose, and pous, a foot, from the similarity 
of the leaves to the webbed feet of a water-fowl. 

Tv 2 
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By long culture this valuable root has run into many va- 
rieties, among which are the early blood turnip-beet^ with 
a short and thick root like that of the turmp ; the long 
bloo3rbee% the best for winter use ; the uMte mgardoeet^ or 
early white scarcity; the mangeUcurtzd or red scarcity^ 
which is a red-skinned beet, but white inside, growing 
much out of the ground ; and the yelloio sugar-beet, “ If 
the long beets are raised for a series of years in ground 
not deeply plowed and well pulverized, and the seed sown 
from them is annually resown, they will become shortened 
in growth, or form a habit of growing much above ground, 
and thereby deteriorate in quality for the table.” 

The white sugar-beet is largely cultivated in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia for the sugar obtained from 
it. The best beets yield from six to eight per cent, of pure 
sugar. France annually produces about 60,000 tons of 
beet sugar, about half the quantity that is used in the king- 
dom. The average yield of beets is estimated at from ten 
to fifteen tons per acre. In Germany, 100 tons of the 
mangel-wurtzel have been raised on an acre. 

III. The Cereals, or Corn Plante. 

The grain-bearing or corn plants are called cereals^ from 
Ceres, whom the ancients regarded as the goddess of corn 
and harvests. (See Fifth Reader, page 194.) That one 
among the cereals upon which any people depends chiefly 
for its food is called by that people cor^i — as wheat in En- 
gland, oats in the northern Lowlands of Scotland, r^e in 
the sandy districts on the southern shores of the Baltic Sea, 
and maize or Indian corn m some parts of the United 
States. 

Common Wheat {Trit^mm vulgdre^ Lin. S., iii., 2 ; -NTat. 
M., Glu. Endog., ord. Grasses) is both an annual and a bi- 
ennial, having the culm (the name given to the straw of 
grasses) terete or round, and smooth, from three to five feet 
high, bearing at the top the head of wheat, which belongs 
to the kind of flower-stem called a sj^ike, (Sec Chart ISTo. 
XIX.) The spike Is somewhat four-sided, and is crowded 
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with spikelets (little spikes), wMch are usually about four 
or five flowered, and which contain the grains or kernels 
of wheat, although not often more than two perfect kei- 
nels are contained in a spikelet. hTotice the glumes^ husks^ 
or which inclose the grains. The pupil will see, by 
examining a head of wheat, that at the base of each pike- 
let are two of these husks or chaff-leaves. These ai'e call- 
ed, in botany, glumes. The inclosing husks or chaff of each 
separate kernel are called (singular, Let 

the pupils examine heads of wheat until they can readily 
distinguish the glumes from the pal'ese. This can be done 
at any season of the year. It will be a good object lesson. 
Pupils may then extend their observation to any of the 
glasses which they can obtain. They will find that all of 
them have glumes. Hence all the grasses, among which 
the cereals are included, are said to be glumaceous. The 
cereals and grasses have stamens and pistils, but no corolla. 
The straw or culm of the wheat bears leaves, which are 
long and lance-linear, veined, and roughish above. There 
are several varieties of wheat. 

1. Summer wheat {Trificum cesti'vum), which is sown 
early in spring, and harvested the same season, is less hardy 
than winter wheat ; the whole plant has a weaker appear- 
ance ; the ear is more slender ; and its glumes or husks are 
usually provided with much longer beards or awns. 

2. Winter wheat {THfieum hybe/nuni)^ the kind repre- 
sented on the Chart, is sown in autumn ; it lives through 
the winter, and ripens its seed in the following summer. 
There are several varieties of this — such as the red chafl^ 
the white chaff, awned, beardless, etc. Probably more than 
fifty kinds, many of them, however, differing but httle from 
each other, are known in the United States.* 

* The chief varieties of wheat cultivated in the Northern and East- 
ern states aie the white flint-wheat, tea^wheat, Sibenan, bald, Black Sea, 
and the Italian spring wheat ; in the Middle and Western states, the 
Mediterranean wheat, Yirginia white May, the blue stem, the Indiana, 
the Kentucky white-bearded, the old red chaff, and the Talavera. The 
yield is from ten to forty bushels and upward pei acre. In the year 
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(Let the pupils name and describe as many kinds as they 
are acquainted with — tellmg the time of sowing; how 
much wheat is sown to the acre ; mode of preparing the 
ground ; what summer fallowing is ; time and modes of har- 
vesting ; ordinary quantity per acre ; modes of threshing ; 
standard weight of wheat per bushel (60 lbs.) ; the grinding 
of wheat ; how millers are usually paid for grinding ; what 
IS meant by miller’s toll, and how much it is per bushel ; 
how much flour is usually obtained per bushel, and what 
the other p^rts obtained from grinding are called, and what 
they are used for ; how many bushels of wheat are estimar 
ted to make a barrel of flour ; legal weight of the flour in a 
barrel ; present prices of wheat per bushel, and of flour per 
barrel ; describe the process of bread-making, etc ) 

3. The Egyptian or many-spiked wheat co'^n- 

posHtum)^ also called the Corn of Abundance,” is princi- 
pally cultivated in Egypt and Italy. It resembles spang 
wheat in its habits ; its grains are thmner than those of 
winter wheat, and it will bear gieat degrees of drouth 
without injury. Its spike is compound at the base, and 
the spikelets are three-flowered. 

There is also a kind of wheat called spelt wheat, grown 
in elevated situations in Switzerland and Germany, where 
common wheat will not ripen ; but the grain is hglit, yields 
but Uttle flour, and makes but indifferent bread. 

Wheat starch is made from wheat. In some countries 
the wheat straw is manufactured largely into hats — the 
best straw being obtained from chalky lands. Leghorn 
hats are made from the straw of a bearded variety of 
wheat, which grows only about eighteen inches high, on 
poor sandy soils on the banks of the Arno, near Leghorn, 
in Italy. It is pulled green, and bleached like flax. 

Common Ryjs [Seca'le cere^ale^ Lm.^S., in., 2 ; N’at. M., 

3840 the wheat ciop of the United States amounted to 84,823,272 bush- 
els, in 1849 it amounted to 100,503,899 bushels j in 1857 it was esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 of bushels Duiing the yeai 1810 the average 
price of flour in New York city was $5 37 per banel ; m 1849 it was 
$4 9G , m 1855 it was $9 06. 
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Glu. End., ord. Grasses) is both an annual and biennial, 
from four to six feet high, bearing its grains in a spil:e at 
the top of the culm or stem. The spikelets (httle spikes) are 
from two to three-flowered, and each usually produces two 
seeds, or grains. (In wheat they are usually four-flower- 
ed.) The lower paVece have long awns, or beards. Let 
the pupil distinguish the paVeos from the glumes^ as de- 
scribed under the head of wheat. The culm or stem is 
hairy beneath* the spike ; leaves lance-linear, having a rough 
edge, and rough above. (It will be a good exercise for 
the pupil to compare the rye and the wheat, and see if one 
is, m any respect, different from the other.) 

Although rye will ripen if sown in sprmg, it does better 
when treated like winter wheat. Rye flour was formerly 
much used for making bread, but has now mostly given 
place, in this country and Western Europe, to wheat. In 
Central and ITorthem Europe it is still much used, and 
especially in the sandy districts south of the Baltic Sea 
and the Gulf of Fmland. 

Rye is liable to a disease, which produces in the head 
the growth of a brownish, smutty, and poisonous substance 
called ergot. Terrible epidemic diseases have been occa- 
sioned in Europe by the use of such diseased rye, 

(Let the pupils give an account of rye — ^the sowing, 
grinding, the flour, etc., similar to the directions given 
about wheat.) 

Bablbt is a species of bread corn," of which there are 
several varieties. Common Sprmg Barley {Sor'deum vuL- 
gdre^ Lin. S., iii., 2 ; ISTat. M., Glu. End., ord. Grasses) is a 
four-rowed barley, and the kind most commonly cultivated. 
It grows from two to three feet high. The leaves are lance- 
linear, nearly smooth. Observe that where they join the 
stem they are furnished with a sharp ridge or projection 
on the under side. This is called car'inaie or boat-shaped, 
or Iceeled. The spilte is about three inches long, and is 
heavily awned or bearded, both in the glumes and the 
ecB. Let the pupils compare barley, in this particular, with 
wheat and rye. 
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Winter Barley, a six-rowed barley, a more hardy species 
than sprmg barley, has also a shorter and thicker spike, 
and a larger grain. 

There is also a long-eared or two-rowed barley, which is 
beardless. Other species are described by botanists. 

Barley flour was once thought to make excellent bread. 
The Romans cultivated it for their horses, and also for the 
army. The Roman gladiators were called JELordiarii^ from 
their feeding on this grain. A large proportion of the pop- 
ulation of Wales, and of some counties of western England, 
still subsists chiefly on barley bread. 

Barley is now, however, chiefly cultivated to be made 
into malt^ which is used in brewing ale, porter, and beer. 
For this purpose the grain is steeped in water, and fer- 
mented in heaps until it begms to germinate, when the 
germination is arrested by sudden drying, called kiln-dry- 
ing. In this process of malting a part of the mucilage or 
starch of the grain is converted into sugar, so that the to- 
tal quantity of sugar, the source of spirit, is increased. 
The produce of barley varies, according to the soil, prepa- 
ration, season, etc., from twenty to sixty or seventy bushels 
to the acre. It is a tender plant, and easily hurt in any 
stage of its growth. A little more than seven milhons of 
bushels were raised in the United States in the year 1850. 

Buckwheat (Polyg^onumfagopyr^um^ or Fagopyr^wn 
esmlen^tiim^ Lin. S., viii., 3 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. 
Buckwheat^')^ though not belongmg, botanically, to the 
Cereals, is used as a bread fruit, and may theiefore be de- 
scribed here. The Germans call it Beech-wheat^ from the 
resemblance which the grains bear in shape to the nuts of 
the beech-tree. Specimens of this plant should be obtained 
and examined by the pupils. Let them describe it. It is 
an annual herb. Calyx five-parted, and withering, of a pink 
color. This plant has, properly, no jpetals or flower leaves ; 
but what appears to be the corolla is a colored calyx. Sta- 
mens, 8 ; styles, 3. Leaves cordate or heart-shaped, some 

* In this same order are found the son els, rhubarb, docks, persicaiias, 
etc., and the sea-side grapes of the West Indies. 
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of them tending to hastate or spear-shape. Stem from two 
to four feet high, branching, green, with a reddish tinge. 
Fruit or seed triangular, brownish-black on the outside, 
and white within This plant is not only cultivated, but it 
grows wild also in old fields. The flowers are much sought 
after by bees ; but buckwheat-honey is of a dark color, and 
has a rank taste. 

Buckwheat is usually sown in June; and it grows so 
rapidly that it generally ripens its seeds within about one 
bundled days from the time of sowing. It will grow in 
any soil, even where there is little else than sand ; but it 
thrives best in dry ground which has been thoroughly 
plowed and pulverized. From thirty to forty bushels per 
acre may be considered a good yield ; but sixty or more 
bushels to the acre have been obtained, and from only one 
bushel of seed. About nme millions of bushels were raised 
in the United States in the year 1850. The grain is excel- 
lent for feeding pigeons and poultry, and in the form of 
“ buckwheat cakes” it is a delicious article of food for the 
human race. 

Bice ( Ory^za satV'sa^ Lin. S., vi., 2 ; Nat. M., Glu. End., 
ord. Grasses)^ one of the most important of the Cereals, is 
supposed to have been originally brought from Southern 
Asia, where it is still almost the universal food of the inhab- 
itants. It is more extensively consumed than any other 
grain. Bice is mostly an annual plant ; culm or st^ from 
two to five feet high, erect, simple, round, and jointed ; 
leaves long, rough, and lance-linear ; fruit in a terminating 
panide. Each grain is terminated with an awn or beard, 
as shown in the cut, and inclosed in a rough yellow husk. 
The stalk is quite similar to that of wheat, but the joints are 
more numerous. The whole plant, before ripening, bears a 
near resemblance to barley. Before the rice is cleared of 
the husk it is called paddy. The rice of commerce has 
been parboiled in caldrons, partly to destroy the vegetative 
principle, so that it may keep better, and partly to facili- 
tate the process of removing the husks. 

There are several varieties of this grain. Cominooi rice 
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is a marsli plant. If tlie ground on which it is sown should 
become dry before the plants arrive at maturity they with- 
er. The best rice produced in the world is believed to be 
that grown on the salt-marsh lands of South Carohna and 
Georgia. It ripens in about six months from the time of 
sowing. The yield per acre varies from 20 to 60 bushels, 
each bushel weighing from 46 to 48 pounds when cleaned. 
Hence it is lighter than wheat. 

There is a variety called early rice^ which ripens in about 
four months. Mowntain rice^ sown on mountain lands and 
other dry soils, may be treated as a biennial, and sown in 
autumn. The grain is longer than in other varieties, and 
has longer awns ; but the produce is only about 20 bushels 
to the acre. What is called clammy rice grows both on 
wet and on dry lands. 

In Carolina rice-seed is sown early in March, in rows, in 
the bottom of trenches which are about 18 inches apart, 
and carefully covered by hand. After this the water, 
which has been kept back by the floodgates, is let in, and 
for about a week is allowed to cover the ground several 
inches. It is then drawn off; but when the plants, which 
shoot up rapidly, are about four inches high, the fields are 
again overflowed, and remain in this condition some two 
months. After this they are hoed repeatedly, and are 
overflowed for the third time about the middle of July, 
the water now remaining until the grain is actually ripen- 
ed. This alternate flooding and drying of the land in so 
hot a climate, renders the cultivation of I’ice exceedingly 
unhealthy to the negroes who perform the labor. The rice 
harvest usually commences at the end of August, and ex- 
tends through the month of September. The male negroes 
cut the lice with a sickle; the females follow and collect 
it into bundles. When ripe the rice stalks turn yellow, the 
same as those of wheat. The threshing is usually perform- 
ed with flails. The cultivators of rice in the United States 
sometimes suffer severely from the depredations of im- 
mense flocks of the rice-birds, commonly called bobolink in 
the N'orthern States, and the reed-bird in Delaware. This 
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bird is about six or seven inches long; the head and under 
l^arts of its body are black ; the U 2 )per parts are a mixture 
of black, white, and yellow ; and the legs are red. Irving 
has written a beautiful sketch of its habits, which we had 
not room for in the Fourth Reader. 

It is said that the average yield of rice in the rich mead- 
ow lands of Lombardy, Italy, is one hundred bushels to the 
acie, from thiee bushels of seed. In the year 1850, two 
hundred and fifteen millions of pounds of rice were pro- 
duced lu the United States. 

JVIiLLET. — Of the giams cultivated under this name there 
are seveial distinct kinds, belonging to different families of 
plants, but all are annuals. The fiist that is represented 
on the Chart is commonly known z'^panicled millet {JPan'~ 
imm milidcmm^ Lin. S., iii., 2 ; Nat. M., Glu. End., ord. 
Ghrasses), Of this kind there are two varieties, the brown 
and the yellow. This kind of millet grows from two to 
three feet high, producing its seeds on a large, open, and 
nodding panicle^ as represented on the Chart. It is now 
raised chiefly for feeding poultry, but was formerly much 
used in the place of rice. The seeds or grains are the 
smallest of the cereals, but an immense number is borne on 
each stalk. 

Indian Millet {Sor'ghuin mdga're^ Lin. S., iii., 2, etc.), 
also sometimes called Grand Millet, and Sorghum, and in 
the West Indies Negro Guinea Com, grows from five to 
eight feet high, with an erect culm or stalk, round, solid 
with pith, leaves carinxite or keel-shaped, like those of bar- 
ley, and lanceolate. The panicle is erect until the seeds 
are ripe. Its long awns, or bristles, effectually defend it 
from the birds. In India the sorghum is still largely cul- 
tivated, and in Arabia and Syria it forms a large part of the 
food of the inhabitants. The flour of this cereal is white, 
and good bread and cakes are made of it. Brooms are 
made of the spikes. Broowrcorn is a species of sorghum. 
Its uses are well known. The Chinese mgar-cane is also 
supposed to be a variety of the sorghum or Indian millet. 

Italian or Ge/rman MiUet {Seta^rialtalica^ or German^ - 
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ica), also represented on the Chart, is cultivated in some 
parts of Europe. The Italians make from the flour a kind 
of bread which is dark-colored and coarse. 

The Common Oat (Ave'na sati'va, Lin. S., in., 2; Nat. 
M., Glu. End., ord. Grasses) is an annual, growing from 
two to four feet high, with leaves linear-lanceolate, veined, 
rough ; the culm or stalk having an open panicle, wuth 
pendulous spikelets. The gram of the oat, although used 
chieflj as food for horses, is also used as a bread corn in 
some countries, and especially in Scotland and the north- 
ern parts of England. Twenty-eight pounds of grain yield 
about sixteen pounds of meal. Oat-meal gruel is an excel- 
lent article of diet for the sick. 

There are many varieties of the oat in cultivation, such 
as the common beardless oats ; white, black, gray, and 
brown or red oats ; the Egyptian, Polish, imperial, and po- 
tato oats, etc. What is called the animal oat {Ave'na ster'- 
ills) is sometimes cultivated as an object of curiosity. Aft- 
er the seeds have fallen off the strong beard is so sensitive 
to changes in the atmosphere as to be kept in apparently 
spontaneous motion, when they resemble some .grotesque 
insect crawling on the ground. 

The oat is the hardiest of the cereals, and is suited to 
climates too hot or too cold for either wheat or rye, al- 
though it thrives best in northern latitudes. In this coun- 
try its growth is confined principally to the Middle, West- 
ern, and N'orthern States. The yield of the common va- 
rieties varies fi’om 40 to 90 bushels and upwaid to the 
acre ; and the difierent varieties vaiy in weight fiom 26 to 
50 pounds to the bushel. The total produce of oats in the 
United States in the year 1850 was but httle less than one 
hundred and fifty millions of bushels. Prices vary from 
25 to 60 cents per bushel. 

Let the pupils bring in samples of stalks and grain — ^tell 
the kinds with which they are acquainted ; times and modes 
of sowing, and harvesting ; piices, uses, etc. 

Mai2®, or Indian Oobn {Ze'a mays., Lin. S., xix., 3 \ Nat. 
M., Glu, JEnd., ord. Grasses) is an annual, having a strong, 
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erect, reedy, sraooth, jointed stalk, grooved on one side, 
growing fi’om five to fifteen feet high, and provided with 
alternate leaves which are linear-lanceolate, channeled, from 
two to three feet long, and two or three inches broad at 
the base. Let the pupils examme specimens, and describe 
them in all these paiticulars. 

This is one of those plants which has its stamens and its 
pistils on different parts of the same plant, instead of 
glowing together in one flower. (See Chart l^'o. XX., 
Class xix. in Linnsean system ; and Fifth Reader, pages 
143, 193 ) Thus, at the top of the stalk is produced a 
bunch of staminate flowers, of various colors, in a panicle 
of racemes^ the whole being known as the tassd. Each 
little spikelet will be found to be two-flowered, having 
glumes and paVecB^ and each flower having three anthers* 
The pistillate flowers of this plant are a spike called.the 
ear; and the pistils themselves are what is called the silk ^ 
and the glumes are the husks The kernels are in eight, 
ten, twelve rows, etc. — always some even number, and yel- 
low, white, red, or purple. 

(The pupils should be led to notice and describe all 
these particulars about the Jlowers of the corn. The teach- 
er will find here much matter for cultivating their powers 
of observation. They will probably suppose that Sijlower 
consists of a colored coroVla only. Tell them that the es- 
sential parts of a flower consist of stamens and pistils only. 
(See Fourth Reader, page 218.) Explain to them the use 
of the poUen of the stamens. If this pollen can not reach 
the pistil, the latter will produce no seed ; and if the pollen 
of one kind of corn be scattered upon the pistils of another 
kind, the ear will show a mixture of different kinds of ker- 
nels. This effect is often seen when two kinds of corn are 
planted near each other, as tbe wind often carries the pol- 
len a great distance. PupUs may themselves try the ex- 
periment When an ear of common com is just silking 
out, let them sprinkle the silk, for a few days in succession, 
with pollen from sweet com, and when the ear is ripe there 
will be found kernels like those of sweet corn mingled with 
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the others. Ohservation and experiments hke the forego- 
ing will he worth, to pupils, more than volumes of unaided 
reading about the same subjects, and will render their read- 
ing much moi e interesting and valuable to them.) 

Indian com is a native of America, and was unknown in 
Europe until after the discovery of this country. It is stiU 
found growing wild in some of the West India Islands, in 
Central America, and in the humid forests of Paraguay. 
(See Fourth Header, page 193.) Its produce on a given 
extent of land is greater than that of any other grain. It 
has the widest geographical range of all the cereals, grow- 
ing luxuriantly at the equator, and forty or fifty degrees 
on each side of it. The stalks, like those of the sugar-cane, 
contain considerable sugar. 

Let pupils tell the time and mode of planting corn, hoe- 
ing, harvesting, threshing or shelling, quantity raised per 
acie, legal weight per bushel, uses made of the unground 
corn, of the meal, etc. 

The SuoAn-OAmj {Sao'chanim Lin. S., iii,, 

2 ; Nat. M., Grlu. End , ord. G^mses)^ although not proper- 
ly one of the cereals^ because it does not produce edible 
grains^ may, nevertheless, properly be desciibed here, as it 
belongs to the order of Grasses, the same as maize and the 
other cereals. 

The sugar-cane is a perennial plant, very sensitive to 
cold, and is, therefore, restricted to the regions bordering 
on the tropics, where there is little or no fi ost. It has a 
solid culm, or stalk, with pith, closely j'ointcd, growing 
from eight to twenty feet high, erect, with broad, flat, 
linear-lanceolate leaves like those of maize. It bears its 
flowers at the top of the stalk, in a pstnicle from one to 
two feet in length, composed of numerous, long, thread-like, 
moderately spreading racemes, which are richly clothed 
with the long, white, silky hairs that envelope the floweis. 
(For the appearance of this panicle sec page 193, Fifth 
Reader ) The flowers are in pairs, one semle or seated on 
the spikdet, and the other having a flower stem or ped'i- 
cel. These flowers have glumes and^a^'eop, and hence the 
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sugar-cane is classed among the grasses. Where the plant 
itself can be obtained, pupils should describe the flowers, 
etc., from actual observation. Numerous varieties of the 
cane are cultivated. 

The sugar-cane is propagated by cuttings from the root- 
end, planted in hills or trenches, in spring or autumn. 
These cuttings send up shoots which in eight, ten, or 
twelve months, are from siz to ten feet high, and fit to be 
cut down for the mill. They are usually cut before the 
plant is in flower. A plantation lasts from six to ten years, 
when the roots, having become old, and having lost their 
vigor, require to be renewed. The saccharine substance in 
the cane varies from ten to thirty pei cent. ; in the beet 
root, from five to thirteen per cent. 

Sugar-mills are merely iron rollers, which are placed in 
pairs, and between which the canes are passed. The juice 
thus pressed out is strained, clarified, and boiled into sirup, 
after which it is crystallized, and is then put into hogsheads 
having apertures through' which the molasses drains into a 
cistern below. This hogshead sugar is the common Mus- 
covado or brown sugar. Sugar is refined in various ways 
— by heating the sirup v^dth blood, eggs, milk, etc., and 
skimming off the impurities which rise, thus producing 
what is called clayed or loaf sugar, refined sugar, double 
refined, etc. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated extensively in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, etc., where it formerly produced as many as 
three or four thousand pounds of sugar to the acre, but, 
owing to injudicious rotation of crops, and exhaustion of 
the soil, the product is now seldom more than one thou- 
sand pounds to the acre — about one hogshead. By the 
free use of guano, eight thousand pounds to the acre have 
been produced in the island of Mauritius. 

According to the census of 1850, the cane sugar made in 
this country amounts to about 248,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally (248,000 hogsheads, at 1000 lbs. to the hogshead), be- 
sides more than nine millions of gallons of molasses. The 
amount vaiios greatly in diffeient yeais. *The average an- 
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nual consumption of sugar in Great Britain is estimated at 
fwenty-four pounds per individual, and in the United States 
at forty pounds. This latter fact is conclusive that the 
people of the United States live more comfortably, and 
even luxuriously, than any other people in the world, be- 
cause they have more real income to expend in subsistence 
and its comforts. 

The annual production of sugar of all kinds in the world 
is estimated at about 1,600,000 tons; but in this are in- 
cluded 200,000 tons of beet sugar, and an equal quantity of 
sorghum and maple sugar — ^the latter the produce of the 
United States chiefly. 

Let pupils tell and describe the kinds of sugar and mo- 
lasses with which they are acquainted, prices per pound, 
gallon, etc., and what purposes both are used for. Also 
mode of making maple sugai. The average wholesale 
prices of N’ew Orleans sugar in the city of New Tork, 
from 1854 to 1859 inclusive, ranged from 4| cents to 9 
cents per pound. In 1857 the supply was small, and 
prices high. 

IV. Fruits of Warm Countries. 

As vegetation is far more profuse and luxuriant within 
the tropics than in the temperate and cold regions, so 
FETirrs are remarkably abundant in the torrid zone, and 
form there the principal food of the inhabitants. Some of 
the more important of these tropical fruits, which aie often 
found in our markets, either fresh or preserved in various 
forms, are here enumerated, with a brief description. 

The CocoAOTT-TEEB { Go^coB nudfera^ Lin. S., xix., G ; 
Nat.M., Agl.End.j ord. Palms)^ of which we have given a 
representation, together with clusters of fruit, both ripe and 
• just forming, is a native of most places within the tropics, 
and is extensively cultivated for its fruit, juices, oil, etc. 
It grows from fifty to ninety feet in height, with a straight 
trunk, and without branches. The leaves are from twelve 
to fifteen feet long; the flowers, of a pale green color, 
come out aroundkthe top of the trunk in large clusters, in- 
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closed in a sheath ; the nuts succeed them, about 100 to a 
tree, in clusters of ten or twelve. 

The cocoanut, in the husk, is as large as a man’s head. 
If gathered fresh, it is green on the outside; but, as it 
hardens, it becomes of a reddish brown. It contains about 
a pint and a half of a liquor-like water, milky, and sweet, 
and agreeable to the taste. As the shell hardens, the liq- 
uor diminishes, till at last it is entirely absorbed by the 
surrounding white pulpy substance. This latter once con- 
stituted the principal food of the natives of many of the 
islands of the East and West Indies. The cocoanut yields, 
by pressure, a considerable quantity of oil, which is now 
muchrused in manufacturing candles and soap. palm 
oil fi om the coast of Guinea is from another species of palm. 

For the various uses of the cocoanut-tree, see Fifth Read- 
er, page 189. 

The Maitgo or Mango Apple {Mangifera Jn'cUca^ Lin. 
S., V., 1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Anacards^) is a fruit as 
highly valued in tropical, as the peach in temperate cli- 
mates. It grows on a tree about twenty feet high, which 
is as extensively cultivated in tropical Asia as apple and 
pear-trees in this country It is also found in the West In- 
dies. The fruit is something like a nectarine, but more 
compressed, longer, and more curved ; it is yellow and red- 
dish ; its flesh is soft and pulpy ; and it contains a large 
stone covered with coarse fibres. The fruit cuts hke an 
apple, but is more juicy, and is often as large as a big man’s 
fist. 

There are many varieties of the mango, differing, like 
apples, in figure, size, color, and taste. In this country we 
have only the unripe fruit, which is found in our markets 
m a picUed state. 

The common Fig-tree {Fi^cus car'ica^ Lin. S., xx., 3 ; 
Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Moradsf) is a native of the tem- 

** From the Gieek ana, like (la compositioii), and Jcardia, the heart, 
m allusion to the foim of the fmit of the leading plants of this order, 
such as the cashew-nut. 

t From the Greek morea, which was the name of the mtilbeiry. The 
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perate regions of Asia, where it grows fiom fifteen to thir- 
ty feet in height, producing two or three crops in the same 
year. It is also extensively cultivated in Southern Europe 
— in Italy, Southern Prance, and Spain — for the sake of its 
delicious fruit, which is about the size of a peach, fleshy, 
soft, hollow within, and shaped like a top. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, with variously colored fruit — bluish- 
black, red, purple, green, yellow, £ind white. Pigs, when 
ripe, are for the most part dried m ovens to preserve them, 
and then packed very closely in the small boxes and baskets 
in which they aie imported. The best figs come fiom 
Southern Turkey. Dried figs are also a very considerable 
article of commerce in France, Spain, and Italy, besides af- 
fording, as in the East, a principal article of sustenance for 
the population. Fig-trees are frequently cultivated in green- 
houses in our Northern States. 

Unlike other fruits, the fig is not produced fiom any ap- 
pai'ent blossom, but is home, geneially singly, upon the 
young branches, the flower being included m and forming 
part of the fruit. The floial oigans aie readily seen in the 
fresh-gathered fruit, and sometimes also in the llu(*k-skiu- 
ned, imperfectly ripened diied figs of coiuiuoice. The fig 
is often mentioned in the Old and in the New Testament. 
The Romans held the fruit in great estimation. Pliny, the 
naturahst, enumerates twenty-mne varieties that were cul- 
tivated in his time. lie says of figs, “They increase the 
strength of young people, preserve the elderly in better 
health, and make them look younger, and with fewer 
wu inkles.” 

The common Date-palm {Phoe^nix dactylif^eixo, Lm. S., 
XX., 3 ; Nat. M,, Agl, End., ord. Palms) is a tall, majestic 

Older IS, theiefore, that of the Mulberries, and includes the mulboiries 
and the figs, and many plants allied to them. The famous banyan-lioo 
is a species of fig Caoutchouc, or India-iuhber, is pioduced by many 
plants of this order ; and indeed all the India-rubber of Continental In- 
dia is obtained from the milky juice of a fig-tioe — elasHlca 
Vulcanized India-iubber, a compound of caontchonc and sulplmi, is 
manufactured into a great vaiioty of useful iirtioles 
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tree, with a rugged trunk, having leaves six or eight feet 
long, with their pinn(B^ or feather-like side leaves, three feet 
long, and each little side leaf little more than an inch broad. 
This tree, like all others of the twentieth class in the Lin- 
nsean System, belongs to that class whose staminate and 
pistillate* flowers grow on separate trees. A drawing of 
the date-palm is given on the Chait, together with a clus- 
tei of dates. 

The beiry of this ti'ee is the fruit known as the date of 
commerce, upon which a considerable poition of the people 
of Egypt, Arabia, and Persia almost entirely subsist. A 
single tree wiU produce from 100 to 300 pounds of this 
fruit in one season. It begins to bear at from six to ten 
yeais of age, and is fruitful for more than 200 years. In 
Scripture this palm-tree is very appropriately made the 
emblem, not only of patience in well-doing, but of the re- 
wards of the righteous — a flourishing old age, a peaceful 
end, a glorious immortality.f 

Of dates there is an endless variety. Generally, howev- 
er, they may be described as being somewhat in the shape 
of an acorn, but usually larger, consisting of a thick, fleshy 
substance, within which is an oblong stone or kernel, hav- 
ing a farrow on one side. The best dates are of a i eddish- 
yellow or orange color on the outside ; but when they are 
allowed to remain on the tree till they are quite ripe, and 
have become soft, they are often of a bright red color. The 
Arabs press the ripe fruit into large baskets, and form of 
it a solid paste or cake ; and in the maiket this cake is cut 
out and sold by the pound. In Arabia this date-cake forms 
part of the daily food of all classes of people ; and in trav- 
eling it is dissolved in water, and thus affords a sweet and 
refreshing drink. All the refinements of Arabian cookery 
are exhausted in the preparation of dates ; and the Arabs 

* In botany, the staminaU flowers aie called the maU flowers, and the 
pisiilhte the/e?7ia&, as it xs only the latter which produce the seed, fiuit, 
etc. It is therefore only female date-tiee that produces dates. 

t See the Song of Solomon, vu., 6, 7, Psalms, xcu., 12, 14 , 1 Kings, 
VI., 29 ; Lev., xxiu., 40, etc. 

L 
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say that a good housewife will daily supply her lord, for a 
month, with a dish of dates differently dressed. 

The Stone Pine {Pi^nus pi'nea^ Lin. S., xix., 15 5 Nat. 
M., Gym. Exog., ord. Conifers)^ represented on the Chart, 
is the cone of a species of pine found not only in the for- 
ests of Syria, but also in Southern Italy. It was called by 
the Latins J^uxpinea^ or pme-nut. The trees of the stone 
pine, which grow to the height of forty feet, are much 
planted in the gardens and villas of Rome and Florence, 
and there is an immense forest of them in Ravenna, in Italy. 
The cone, when ripe, and when thoroughly dried, or thrown 
for a few minutes into the fire, separates into many com- 
partments, from each of which drops a smooth white nut, 
in shape like the seed of the date. The shell of the nut is 
very hard, and withm it is the fruit, which is much used in 
Syria m various preparations of rice and in sweetmeats ; 
and throughout Italy the fruit is an article of commerce, 
and is eaten both by the poor and the rich. The fruit is 
sweet, somewhat like almonds, but with a slight flavor of 
turpentine. 

The Olive-teee {O' lea Europm'a^ Lin. S., ii., 1 ; Nat. 
M., Ang. Exog., ord, Oliveworts) is a pale evergreen, from 
fifteen to thirty feet in height, a native of Syria, Greece, 
and Northern Africa. It is also found in different parts 
of France, Spain, and Italy, where numerous varieties have 
been produced by cultivation. It produces an immense 
number of white flowers. 

The wood of the olive-tree is heavy, compact, fine-grain- 
ed, and brilliant, of a reddish or yellowish tint, and is em- 
ployed by cabinet-makers to inlay the finer species of wood, 
which are contrasted with it in color, and to form light ar- 
ticles of ornament, such as dressing-cases, snuff-boxes, etc. 
The wood of the roots is beautifully marbled. 

But the chief value of this tree is the oil obtained from 
its fruit, which is used as a substitute for butter in all the 
countries where the olive grows, and is largely exported 
as an article of commerce for use at table in preparing 
salads. The fruit of the olive is a kind of plum, egg-shaped, 
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from three fourths of an inch to an inch and a half in length, 
with a smooth skin, which is generally of a violet color 
when ripe ; but in certain varieties it is of various shades 
of red, yellow, and purple-black. The pulp is greenish, and 
within it is an oblong pointed stone, having two cells. The 
oil of the olive is furnished by the pulp^ which is a charac- 
teristic almost peculiar to this fruit; whereas the oil from 
most other vegetables is produced from the nut, or 
kernel. What is called sweet oil is olive-oil. 

The oil is obtained by pressing the pulp, but without 
breaking the stone. It is received into vessels half filled 
with water, from which it is skimmed, and put into tubs, 
barrels, and bottles for use. The best olive-oil is of a 
bright pale amber color, without smell, and bland or mild 
to the taste. If kept too long, and especially in a warm 
place, it becomes i^ancid. The very best of the olive-oil is 
that called Florence oil, produced in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence, and genei ally imported in flasks surrounded by a kind 
of network formed of leaves. Jjmcd oil is usually import- 
ed in jars holding about nineteen gallons each. Genem 
oil is a fine kind. Gallipoli oil, from Gallipoli, in Southern 
Italy, is the kmd chiefly imported into England. Sicily oil 
is of an inferior quality, and Spa7iish oil is the poorest. 
Olive-oil is the chief article of export fi’om the kingdom of 
Naples. 

In Syria almost every dish is cooked in olive-oil, and the 
poorer kinds are used for lamps and the manufacture of 
soap. The green berry is also pickled, after being steeped 
in water some days to remove its bitter taste; and as a 
pickle it forms an important article of commerce, generally 
under the name of JPicholims, after one Picholim, an Ital- 
ian, who first discovered the art of pickling olives. The 
olive is also eaten in its ripe state, without any prepara- 
tion, except, perhaps, with the addition of a little pepper 
and salt, 

’ The olive is a tree of slow growth, seldom producing 
berries before the seventh year ; but it lives several hund- 
red years — sometimes a thousand or more — and it bears 
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abundantly to the very last, so long as there is a fragment 
of green wood remaining. 

In the Bible are numerous beautiful allusions to this tree, 
many of which can not be understood without a knowl- 
edge of its character and habits. The olive has been the 
emblem of peace among all nations, and the symbol of wis- 
dom, abundance, and prosperity of every kind. Among 
the ancients the oil was the emblem of joy and gladness ; 
It was employed by the Greeks in pouring out libations to 
their gods, while the branches formed the wreaths of the 
victors of the Olympian Games. “ The trees went fortl^ 
on a time to anoint a king over them ; and they said to 
the olive-tree. Reign thou over us.’’ — Judges^ ix., 8. 

The PoMEGEAiTATE {JPu'nica graoia'tum^ Lin. S., xi., 1 ; 
Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. MyrikUooms) bears consider- 
able resemblance, in its wild state, to the common haw- 
thorn ; but when cultivated in gardens and plantations, it 
changes from a thorny bush to a handsome tree, fifteen or 
twenty feet in height. Its leaves are of a beautiful green, 
opposite, about three inches long, half an inch to an inch 
broad in the middle, and the flowers, which are bell-shaped, 
are very fragrant, and of a bright scarlet color. The fruit, 
which is very beautiful to the eye and pleasant to the taste, 
is a pulpy, many-seeded berry, nearly round, encircled at 
the end opposite the stem with something resembling a 
crown, and covered with a thick, brittle rind. It is about 
the size of a large orange, and, when perfectly ripe, varies 
in color from bright yellow or green to a dark red. The 
pulp has a reddish color, and a pleasant sub-acid taste. 
Several varieties are cultivated, not only for their fruit, but 
also as ornamental trees, and in some places as a hedge 
plant. It is found native in N orthern Africa, Persia, J apan, 
and various paints of Asia, and has long been naturalized in 
the south of Europe, the West Indies, Mexico, and in South 
America. 

The value of the fruit of the pomegranate depends on 
the smallness of the seed and the largeness of the pulp. 
The Persians cultivate a variety which is nearly seedless, 
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and which is imported from Cabul and Candahar, where 
the pomegranate grows in perfection. In hot countries 
the juice of the pomegranate assuages thirst in a degree 
most peculiar to it, from its pleasant acid, which is de- 
sciihed by Moore as “ full of meltmg sweetness.” 

The pomegranate-tree partakes of the antiquity of the 
vine, the fig, and the olive, and in point of utility is num- 
bered with the grain-bearing plants and with honey, all 
constituting the principal food of Eastern nations in the 
early stages of civihzation. The Romans called it the Car- 
thaginian apple^ because first brought to them from Car- 
thage. It is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. 
While the Israelites sojourned in the wilderness it was se- 
lected as one of the ornaments of the lobe of the ephod. 
The two pillars of brass made by Hiram for the porch of 
Solomon’s Temple were ornamented with carvings of the 
pomegranate. Solomon speaks of “ an orchard of pome- 
granates, with pleasant fruits and it is mentioned as one 
of the fruits discovered in the Promised Land “ A land 
of wheat, and barley, and vines, and pomegranates, a land 
of olives, and honey.” — Dmteronomy^ viii., 8. 

The Banana {Mvfm sapieWtum^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; Nat. M.,‘ 
Agl. End., order Mvsads)^ a species of the plantain-tree, 
a native, chiefly, of the plains of the tropics, and found 
abundantly in the East and West Indies, Syria, etc., grows 
from fiLfteen to twenty feet in height, having leaves &om 
three to ten feet in length, and nearly two feet in width. 
A variety of the bananar— the plantam-tree proper— is ex- 
tensively cultivated in Mexico. The fruit of both, from 
five to nine iaches in length, and about an inch in diameter, 
is at first green, but when ripe is of a pale yellow color, 
and in some kinds dark purple. The fruit of the true ba- 
nana is shorter and rounder than that of the plantain, and 
has a softer pulp. The skin is peeled off, and the inside 
eaten, which is of a sickish sweet taste, and a doughy feel 
in the mouth. People are not apt to like these fruits at 
first, but soon become extravagantly fond of them. It is 
the fruit of the plantain-tree proper (Mv'sa paradisi'aca) 
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■which, under the name of banana, is so abundant in the 
markets of New York and other cities in early summer. 

When the plantain or banana plant is full grown, the 
spike of flowers, of a pink color, appears from the centre 
of the leaves, nearly four feet in length, and nodding on 
one side. WTien these spikes are filled with fniit they are 
often so large as to weigh more than forty pounds. For- 
merly this fruit was called Adam’s apple, from a notion 
that it was the forbidden fruit of Eden; while others sup- 
posed it to be the grapes brought out of the promised land 
by the spies of Moses. 

This fruit in Mexico is used, not merely £is an occasional 
luxury, but rather as an estabhshed artide of subsistence, 
as it forms a principal part of the principal food of the peo- 
ple. It is not only eaten fresh, but it is roasted or boiled ; 
it is also made into tarts, sliced and filed with butter; it 
is also dried and preserved as a sweetmeat. A fermented 
liquor is made from the fruit, and, in some countries, a 
cloth jBrom the fibres of the trunk. The leaves make ex- 
cellent mats, and are also used for makiug baskets and for 
thatching cottages. 

A plantation of bananas requires little care, and the 
product to the acre is said to be, to that of wheat, as 130 
to 1 of nutritive substance, and to that of potato as 40 
to 1. The apathy and indolence of the natives in the hot 
regions of Mexico has been ascribed, and probably with 
good reason, to the facihty with which this fruit supplies 
them with subsistence. 

The Pine-apple {Brome'lia ana' nas^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; Nat. 
M., Agl. End., order Bromelworts)^ a native of South Amer- 
ica, and now extensively cultivated in all warm climates, is 
a shoit-stemmed or stemless plant, growing about four feet 
high, with rigid leaves fringed with spines, producing in 
their centre a large conical spike of purple flowers ; and 
this spike, with its bracts, stem, etc., becomes blended into 
one fleshy mass, forming the conical fruit. The cultivated 
fruit IS well known for its sweetness and fine aromatic 
flavor; but in its- wild state the fruit is excessively acid, 
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burning the gums. It is now considered one of the most 
important fruits in the world. Many varieties have been 
produced by cultivation. It is found abundantly in our 
sea-port towns in the summer season, being brought by 
ship-loads. In the West Indies and South America, one 
species, in its wild state, is used for fencing pasture-lands, 
for which purpose it answers well on account of its strong 
prickly leaves. 

The Beead-fetjit-teee {Artoear'pm inci'sa^JAn S., xis., 
1 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord, Artocarps*) gi’ows m the 
South Sea Islands, 30 or 40 feet high. It has alternate, 
deeply-gashed, bright-green leaves, about two feet long ; 
and the whole tree, and the fruit before it is ripe, abound 
in a very tenacious milky juice. Like all plants of the 
nineteenth Linnsean class, it has the pistillate and staminate 
flowers separate on the same plant. The staminate flower 
is a club-shaped catkin, as seen on the right of the lower 
part of the cut on the Ch&vt ; and the pistillate or female 
flower consists of numerous pistils, with their ovaries or 
seed-vessels arranged over a fleshy receptacle, which be- 
comes a globe-hke berry or fruit. This firuit is of a pale 
green color, about the size of a child’s head, marked on the 
surface with irregular six-sided depressions, and containing 
a white and somewhat fibrous pulp. The eatable part, ly- 
ing between the skin and the core, is as white as snow, 
and somewhat of the consistence of new bread. It is roast- 
ed before being eaten, or boiled or fried in palm-oil. The 
natives of Otaheite cultivate eight or nine varieties. This 
fruit has been introduced into the West Indies, but it is 
there considered inferior to the banana, which produces 
even more bountifully than the bread-fruit. 

The Oeanob-teeb {OiVrus auran’tium^ Lin. S., xii., 1 ; 

* From tlio Greek artos^ bread, and Jcarpos^ fruit — the BnEAn-FRxnrs. 
In this Older are found not only the eatable bread-firuits, and the cow- 
tiee of South America, which yields a copious supply of rich and whole- 
some milk, but also the poisonous upas-tree of Java The order of 
Artocaips is neaily allied to the Morads alieady desenhed; and some 
of the artocarps also produce caoutchouc oi India-rubber. 
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If at. M., Ang Exog., ord. Git/ronworts) is an evergreen, at- 
taining a height of from fifteen to twenty-five feet, having 
beautiful green, ovate, oblong, and acute leaves, and a 
trunk of a delicate ash-gray. Its native country is un- 
doubtedly China ; but it is now extensively cultivated in 
all warm countries, and is also a favorite in If oi them 
green-houses. The flowers of the sweet orange are of a 
delicate white, but in the acid varieties they are shghtly 
tmged with pink. They are delightfully fragrant ; and as 
the tree is at one and the same time in all stages of its 
bearing— in flower, in green and in ripe fruit, inviting the 
« hand to pull and the palate to taste” — ^it is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive or imagine any object more delightful. 

The fruit of the orange is spherical, with a reddish or 
orange-colored rind. This external covering is of a spongy 
texture, with but little juice or sap, but containing numer- 
ous little glands which secrete an acrid, volatile oil, very 
inflammable, and of a strong pungent taste. The inteiior 
of the fruit is usually divided into from nine to twelve car- 
pels or cells, which contain the pulp, seeds, and juice ; and 
these cells are divided by a whitish leathery skin, radia- 
ting from the centre to the rind. The cells may thus bo 
easily sepai'ated without wasting the juice. In some va- 
rieties the seeds are entirely wanting, a result supposed 
to have been attained by repeated removes from the orig- 
inal stock by grafting. 

There are almost as many vaiieties of the orange as of 
the apple. From the flowers, fruit, and leaves of Um Der- 
gamot vaiiety is obtained the essence known by that name. 
The pulp of the bitter or Seville orange, boiled with sugar, 
makes an excellent marmalade The productiveness cff the 
common orange is enormous, as, according to Lindley, a 
single tree has been known to produce 20,000 oranges fit 
for packing, exclusive of the damaged fruit and waste, 
which may be calculated at one third more. The fruit of 
the orange may be obtained fresh in any region of the 
globe, and at almost eveiy season of the yeai. The princi- 
pal imported varieties aie the Maltese^ of a reddish, deli- 
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cioTis pulp ; the large Savana^ sweet, with a rough riud ; 
the St. Augustine^ still larger than the Havana, and contain- 
ing about 240 oianges to the bushel j the Valencia^ the 
Sicilian — rather acid, and the JProvence^ and the Genoese. 
There are also Seville, Oporto, Malaga^ etc., and the bitter 
oranges of Cuba and Florida, of a beautiful color, but unfit 
to be eaten, on account of their bitter flavor. 

In this same order of Cil/ronworts are the lemon, lime, 
citron, and shaddock, nearly allied to the oranges. 

The Lemon^ the well-known fine acid fruit of commerce, 
is oblong, and of a greenish-yellowish color. The juice of 
lemon, or citric acid, as it is often called, may be preserved 
in bottles for a considerable time by covering it with a thin 
stratum of oil, to keep it from the aii\ It is used to make 
lemonade, and to flavor sirups, etc. The JLime is a spher- 
ical fruit, smaller than the lemon, and somewhat inferior to 
it, but is much esteemed in the green state for preserves. 
The Citron is a rough fruit, oblong, with a very thick rind, 
larger than the largest lemon, but inferior in the quality of 
its acid. The candied citron of the confectioners is made 
from its skin. The fruit of the ShaddoeJe^ which is spher- 
ical, and has a thick, white, and bitter rind, grows in Japan 
to the size of a child’s head. It is a worthless fruit ; but 
it furnishes the best stocks for grafting the orange and 
lemon. 


OHAET No. XXII ECONOMICAL USES 
OF PLANTS — continued. 

7. medicinal Plants. 

The Ehttbaeb {JRhe'um palma^tum^ Lin. S., ix., 3 ; Nat. 
M., Ang.Exog., ovdi. Buchuoheats) is an important medicmal 
plant, a native of China and Tartary, whence large quanti- 
ties of the dried root are exported. The best is that which 
reaches us by the way of Russia, and which is improperly 
called “Turkey” rhubarb. The color of the root is a lively 
yellow, streaked with red and gray. Its texture is dense, 
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and, when reduced to powder, it is entirely yellow. The 
odor of the root is peculiar, and its taste is nauseous, bit- 
ter, and astringent. The leaves are palmate and acumin- 
ate, as shown on the Chart. 

The rhubarb known in this country as the garden rhu- 
barb, or pie-plant, and the leaf-stems or petioles of which 
are so extensively used for making pies, is the BMum rha- 
ponltimm^ the root of which is quite similar, in its medic- 
inal properties, to the imported rhubarb, but less powerful. 
Its leaves are very large, generally obtuse, and heart-ovate ; 
stem stout and fleshy, hollow, growing from three to four 
feet high, and producing dense clusters of greenish-white 
flowers. Its form is in every respect like that of the Turkey 
rhubarb represented on the Chart, with the exception of 
the leaves. 

The Saesapaeilla {Smi'lax sarsapariVla^ Lin. S., xx., 6 ; 
ITat. M., Agl. End., ord. Sarsaparillas) is a half shrubby 
plant, well known as a drug, growing about four feet high, 
with a prickly quadrangular stem^ but having the branches 
unarmed ; leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate, three to six inch- 
es long and half as wide, with tendrils starting from the 
base of the petioles ; flowers white and green, or yellow- 
ish ; berries large and globular, and of a bright pink-red 
when fully ripe ; root long, slender, and creepmg, covered 
with a wrinkled bark, which in some varieties is brown, 
but that from Jamaica is deep red. 

The bark of the root, which is the only useful part of the 
plant, is inodorous, and has a mucilaginous, slightly bitter 
taste. The roots are imported in bales from Brazil, the 
T^est Indies, Honduras, and Vera Cruz. Many species of 
the smilax — some found in Asia, and some in North Amer- 
ica — ^have the same medicinal properties as are found in 
the genuine drug. Preparations of sarsaparilla have been 
a very popular medicine in the United States as a restorar 
tive to debilitated constitutions. In India the juice of the 
fresh tuber of one species is taken inwardly, and applied 
externally, for the cure of rheumatic aficotions. 

Jalap (Ipo'mea or JEkogonmrn pur^ga^ Lin. S., 
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v, 5 1 ; Nat. M., Ang.Exog., so named from 

Jalapa, in Mexico, whence it is chiefly imported, is a pow- 
erful cathartic medicine, the root of a climbing or creeping 
plant, which grows about ten feet in length. It belongs to 
the same order of plants as our Morning-glory, Cypress- 
vine, Bindweeds, etc. 

The Jalap plant has a tuberous perennial root (as repre- 
sented at h on the Chart), the taste of which is exceedmg- 
ly nauseous, accompanied by a sweetish bitterness ; it has 
a smooth, twining, annual stem ; a salver-shaped, red corol- 
la, with a long cylindrical tube. The leaves, which are 
cordate-ovate, resemble those of the ivy. The flowers open 
only at night. 

TTie root, when brought to this country, is in thin slices. 
The dark, heavy, and resinous roots are the best ; but in- 
ferior kinds are often ground up with the genuine drug. 
The powder is of a yellowish-gray color. It is estimated 
that 200,000 pounds of the pure Jalap, from Jalapa, are an- 
nually exported from Vera Cruz. The root of a single 
plant rarely exceeds a pound in weight. 

The Poppy {Papa^mr sommferum^ Lin. S., xii., 1 ; Nat. 
M., Ang. Exog., ord. Pojppyworts)^ from which the dimg 
caUed opium is obtained, supposed to be a native of Asia, 
but now found growing wild throughout Southern Europe, 
is an annual herb, with a stem growing from two to four 
feet high ; leaves large, gashed, clasping the stem, and re- 
sembling those of the lettuce ; flowers white, vdth four 
petals in the wild state, but increasing in numbers by cul- 
tivation, and resembling the flowers of the tulip ; flower- 
buds nodding, but erect in flower and in fruit. The seeds, 
which are small, but very numerous, are produced in a 
large roundish capsule, wHch has openings at the top when 
ripe. 

All parts of the poppy contain a white, opaque, narcotic 
juice ; but as this juice abounds most in the capsules, these 
are the parts of the plant from which the drug is obtained, 
by the following process. When the capsules are half 
grown, longitudinal incisions are made, through their outer 
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coating only, at sunset, and in the morning the juice which 
has flown from them is scraped from the capsules by wom- 
en and children. This juice is afterwaid worked in the 
sunshine until it has attained a considerable degree of 
thickness, when it is formed by hand into cakes, and far- 
ther dried, in which form it is sold as opium. The best 
opium is of a reddish-brown or fawn color; it has a strong, 
heavy, narcotic odor, and a bitter taste, accompanied by a 
sensation of acrid heat, or biting on the tongue and lips, if 
it be well chewed. 

The opium-poppy is very extensively cultivated in Brit- 
ish India, Persia, and Turkey. It grows readily in the 
middle and southern United States also, but, on account of 
the high wages of labor here, its cultivation for the sake of 
the drug would not seem to be profitable. Pi om the seeds 
is obtained a wholesome oil, which possesses none of the 
narcotic properties of the drug. Olive-oil is often adulter- 
ated with it. 

As a medicine, opium acts at first as a powerful stimu- 
lus, soon followed by narcotic and sedative effects, destroy- 
ing the irritability of the stomach, and allaying pain in the 
most distant parts of the body. In moderate doses it in- 
creases the fullness, force, and frequency of the pulse, aug- 
ments the heat of the body, quickens respiration, and in- 
vigorates both the corporeal and mental functions, exhila- 
ratmg even to intoxication ; but by degrees these effects 
are succeeded by languor, lassitude, and sleep, and, in many 
instances, by headache, sickness, thirst, tremors, and other 
symptoms of debility, such as follow the excessive use of 
ardent spiiits. In very large doses the pulse is at once 
diminished ; drowsiness and stupor immediately come on, 
and are foUow^ed by delirium, heavy breathing, cold sweats, 
convulsions, apoplexy, and death. 

But, notwithstanding these effects, opium is extensively 
used in Turkey, India, and China, both in chewing and in 
smoking, for the purpose of exhilarating the spirits ; but it 
is found necessary, in order to produce the same agreeable 
effects, gradually to increase the quantity taken. Hence 
the great danger arising from its habituni use. 
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The peculiar sedative principle of the opium is found in 
a crystallized salt called morphine^ which is extracted from 
the drug. The total amount of opium imported annually 
into the United States is about 150,000 pounds, valued at 
about 480,000 dollars. 

S'EmnA ( Cas'sia Orien'talis, Lin, S., x., 1 ; Nat. M., Ang. 
Exog.j ord. hegiminous JPlants)^ well known as a mild ca- 
thartic, is an annual plant, growing from three to five feet 
high, with pinnate leaves in five pairs, as shown on the 
Chart, and bright yellow flowers, succeeded by legumes or 
pods similar to those of the bean. This is the true senna, 
imported chiefly from Western Asia and Eastern Africa; 
but the senna of the shops consists of several species, all 
possessing similar qualities. 

The Cas'sia manlan'dica^ a species found growing wild 
in this country, in dense masses in alluvial soils, and often 
cultivated in gardens, is also used as a cathartic. The up- 
per leaves and flowers are gathered for this purpose. This 
species is ^ perennial^ and has the pinnate leaves generally 
in eight pairs ; flowers of five bright yellow petals ; legumes 
or pods curved ; and from twelve to twenty-seeded. 

feECAO, as it is generally called, but, more properly, Ipe- 
CAOUANHA ( C^hadlis ipeeamcmlha^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; Nat. M., 
Ang. Exog., Old. Oinchonads)^ is a bttle, half-herbaceous, 
perennial plant, found in damp shady forests in Brazil 
The root of this plant holds the first rank among emetics. 
It is also sudorific (producing perspiration) and expecto- 
rant. 

This plant has a weak creeping stem two or three feet 
long, from which it sends out roots, as seen on the Chart. 
The roots are contorted, from four to six inches long, and 
about as thick as a goose-quill. There are several varieties 
of this root, denominated, from their color, the white, ^'ay, 
and brown, which are imported in bales from Rio Janeiro, 
The entire root is inodorous; but the powder, in which 
form it is used, has a faint disagreeable odor. The taste is 
bitter, and exceedingly nauseous. Helvetius, who first 
gave this root celebrity in France, in the time of Louis 
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XIV .5 received, as a reward from that monarch, a gift of 
five thousand dollars. 

Gentian ( Q-en^tiana hftea^ Lin. S., v., 2 ; Nat. M., Ang. 
Exog., ord. Gentianworts) is a plant which grows about 
four feet high, having broad ovate leaves, opposite and ses- 
sile, and a yellow axillary corolla, usually five-cleft, whorled, 
and rotate or wheel form. The thick root, which is of a 
yellowish-brown color, and very bitter taste, is a powerful 
tonic, and the principal European bitter used in medicine. 
In Switzerland and Germany this plant occupies extensive 
tracts of ground untouched by any cattle. The gentian 
brought to this country comes chiefly from Germany. A 
species of gentian having llm flowers is often used as a 
substitute for the yellow species. 

The gentians are a large order of beautiful plants, found 
in nearly all parts of the world, and many of them culti- 
vated in our gardens for ornament. They present a great 
variety of colors — red, blue, yellow, and white, with many 
of the intermediate compound tints. 

Peeuvian Baek ( GWchona condamWea^ Lin, S., vi,, 1 ; 
Ifat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Oinchonads)^ much used in med- 
icine as a powerful febrifuge, is obtained from several spe- 
cies of plants, of the genus Cinchona, found in Peru. This 
genus derived its name from the Countess of Cinchon, who 
was cured of a fever by the use of this plant. The flowers 
of the kind most used in medicine are pink, and the seeds 
are contamed in a long yellow capsule. Three kmds of the 
Peruvian bark, obtained from diflerent species of Cinchona, 
are found in our drug-stores — ^tho pale bark, the red, and 
the yellow. All are exceedingly bitter to the taste, and 
used for the same puiposes. 

The medicinal properties of the Peruvian bark, and of 
most of the plants of the genus Cinchona, depend upon the 
presetice of two alkalies, cinchonia and quinia. The latter, 
extracted from the bark, and popularly known as quinine^ 
is much used in the treatment of agues. 

The Castoe-oil Plant {iti'einus commu'nis^ Lin. S., xix., 
16 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. 8jmrgewort$)^ though an an- 
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nual and herbaceous plant in our gardens, becomes in warm- 
er climates a tree of several years’ standing. In our gar- 
dens, when staited early in a hotbed, it makes a magnifi- 
cent border annual, often attaming a height of ten or 
twelve feet. 

The leaves of this plant, which are from four inches to a 
foot in diameter, and on long petioles, are peltate, palmate, 
and serrate, with lanceolate lobes; flowers greenish-yellow; 
lower stem has a frosty or mealy appearance, witb branches 
of a light bluish-green color. The capsules (as represented 
at d on the Chart) containing the seeds or beans are prickly. 

The castor-oil of commerce, noted as a mild and safe car- 
thartic, is obtained from the seeds or beans, either by boil- 
ing them in water or by pressure ; but the latter method 
is the best. The oil is thick and heavy, nearly inodorous, 
insipid, and of a very pale straw-color. 

The castor-oil plant has been raised extensively in South- 
ern Illinois. It is planted in the spring, when there is no 
longer danger of frosts, much in the manner of Indian com, 
with the exception that but one seed is put into each hill, 
and that at every fourth row a space is left sufficiently wide 
to admit of the passage of a team for the purpose of gath- 
ering the crop. The plant bears at the same time flowers 
and fruit, continuing to blossom, in our climate, as long as 
warm weather continues. The ripening commences in Au- 
gust, and the crop is gathered at intervals from this time 
untn the plants are destroyed^ by frost. From sixteen to 
twenty-five bushels of the beans are obtained to the acre. 
The oil is manufactured extensively in St. Louis. During 
the fall of 1854 one establishment in St. Louis manufac- 
tured 32,000 gallons of castor-oil. The wholesale price of 
the oil has varied from sixty cents to $1 25 per gallon, 
sold in quantities by the barrel. Castor-oil would be very 
valuable for lubricating machinery if it could be produced 
at a sufficiently low price. 
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VI. Plante used for Beverages. 

“Various artificial drinks” says Professor Johnston, in 
his Chemistry of Common Life, “ are prepared, both in civ- 
ilized and semi-barbarous countries, and are in daily use 
among vast multitudes of men, such as tea, coffee, and co- 
coa, beer, "wine, and ardent spirits, the preparation and ef- 
fects of each of which are connected with interesting chem- 
ical considerations. 

“ These drinks agree in being all prepared from, or by 
means of, substances of vegetable origin, and in being gen- 
erally classed among the luxuries rather than the necessa- 
ries of life. The mode in which they are prepared, how- 
ever, naturally divides these drinks into two classes. Tea, 
coffee, and cocoa are roasted and prepared before they are 
infused in water, and the infusion is then drunk without 
farther chemical treatment. These are simply infimd 
beverages. Beer, wine, and ardent spirits are prepared 
from infusions which, after being made, are subjected to 
important chemical operations. Among these opei‘ations 
is the process of fermentation, and hence they are properly 
distinguished f^^feirmmUd liquors. The infused beverages 
are drunk hot ; fermented liquors are usually taken cold.” 

Among the infused beverages, the coffees, and cocoas 

are the most important. Teas are infusions of leaves ; cof- 
fees are infusions of seeds ; while cocoas are, properly, 
soups or gruels, made by diffusing, through boiling water, 
the entire seeds of certain plants previously ground into a 
paste. 

The Tfa Plant of China {The' a vir'idis, Lin. S., xii., 1 ; 
ITat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Theads) is a hardy, evergreen, 
bushy shrub, from three to six feet high ; leaves numerous, 
lanceolate, serrate, flat, three times as long as broad, and 
on short and thick channeled footstalks ; blossom white, 
with yellow style and anthers. At c, on the Chart, is 
shown the pistil of the plant and one of the stamens ; at h 
is the pistil farther advanced, with the seed-vessel at the 
bottom ; at d the seed-vessel or boll ; and at a tho same 
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fully ripe and opening. The leaves^ which are the valuable 
pai*t of the plant, have been used as a beverage in China 
from very remote periods, and their consumption is now 
enormous. The total annual produce of the dried leaves 
in China alone is now estimated at more than a million of 
tons! Large quantities are also produced in Japan Corea, 
Assam, and Java. 

Although we have various kinds of black and green teas 
in the market, yet, botanically considered, the tea-plant is a 
single species ; the green and black, with all the diversities 
of each, being mere varieties, like the varieties of the grape, 
produced by difference of climate, soil, locality, age of the 
crop when gathered, and modes of preparation for the 
market. The tea-plants are raised from seeds, which are 
planted three or four in a hill, the hills being about four 
feet apart, and the same distance between the rows. A 
tea-plantation in China is said to look, at a little distance, 
like a shrubbery of gooseberry bushes. The leaves are not 
collected until the plants are three years old ; and after the 
plants have grown nine or ten years they are cut down, in 
order that a new plantation may then be made, or that 
young shoots from the old roots may spring up. The first 
gathering, in China, commences about the first of March, 
when the leaves just begin to unfold from the bud. These 
furnish the most costly of the “ greeh” teas, and are said 
never to be exported, and to be used only by persons of 
the highest rank in China. A second gathering of the 

green” teas, about a montji later, furnishes those known 
as imperial and young hyson skm ; at later gatherings are 
obtained the hyson, hyson skin, and gunpowder teas ; and 
lastly, in June, the black” teas, such as souchong and 
Congo, until they reach the latest crop and lowest in qual- 
ity, called by us bohea,” and by the Chinese large tea, on 
account of the maturity and size of the leaves. 

The process of gathering the tea is one of great nicety 
and importance. Each leaf is plucked separately from the 
twig, mostly by women and children, and great care is 
taken to have the bands of the gatherer kept clean. In 
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collecting some of the finer sorts that are used by the Chi- 
nese nobility only, it is stated, upon reliable authority, that 
the gatherer is obliged, for some weeks previous, to abstain 
from all gross food, lest his breath or perspiration might 
injure the flavor, to wear fine gloves while at vrork, and to 
batho two or three times a day during this period. 

After the gathering of the tea, the operation of drying 
and rolling is performed, the object being to expel the 
moisture from the leaves, and, at the same time, to retain 
as much as possible of their aromatic flavor. For this pur- 
pose the leaves are thrown into shallow, heated roasting- 
pans, kept constantly in motion, and, when sufficiently 
moist and wilted, are placed upon a table, and rapidly roll- 
ed with the hands. After properly drymg, the tea is win- 
nowed, and passed through sieves of different sizes, in or- 
der to get rid of the dust and other impurities, and to di- 
vide it into the different grades, which have their respect- 
ive names. By various processes of heating, rolling, etc., 
differences of flavor and color ai’e produced. And yet it 
has been ascertained that the beautiful llw tinge which 
our finest teas possess is given by dyeing them with Prus- 
sian blue — a well-known poison ! The Chinese do not use 
such teas, but say that they color ttem in this manner be- 
cause they thus better suit the taste of the ‘‘ foreign bar- 
barians !” 

(For a further account of tea, tea-drinking, etc., see Fifth 
Reader, page 155. It would be well for pupils to describe 
the process of making tea, thq, kinds with which they are 
acquainted, or which are kept in the stores, prices per 
pound, etc.) 

Effects. — ^Tea exhilarates, by acting on the nervous sys- 
tem, without sensibly intoxicating. Hence it excites the 
brain to increased activity, and produces wakefulness, and 
is therefore a popular beverage with those who are obliged 
to keep awake nights, and to persons who perform much 
mental labor. It also soothes and stills the vascular sys- 
tem (the system of the blood-vessels), and hence its uses 
in inflammatory diseases, and as a cure for the headache* 
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Green tea, when taken strong, acts very powerfully upon 
some constitutions, producing nervous tremblings and other 
distressing symptoms, acting as a narcotic, and in inferior 
animals even producing paralysis. Mack tea, made from 
more mature leaves than green tea, is the least injurious, 
because it does not contain so much of the volatile oil as 
the green varieties. 

The quantity of tea consumed in Great Britain annually 
is about seventy millions of pounds, or two and a half 
pounds to each individual ; while the United States now 
consume about thiity-two millions of pounds annually, or 
but httle more than a pound to each individual. The quan- 
tity consumed annually in the whole woild is estimated at 
2240 millions of pounds, and it is said to be used by 500 
millions of mankind. 

The CoFFEE-TEEE {Ooffc'a Ara'Uca, Lin. S , v., 1 ; Nat. 
M., Ang, Esog., ord. Cinchonads)^ a native of Ethiopia 
and Abyssinia, but first brought to notice from Arabia, is 
an evergreen from fifteen to twenty feet high ; stem four 
or five inches in diameter, with a light-brown bark ; op- 
posite, oblong, wavy, shining, light-green leaves ; flowers 
white, in clusters at the base of the leaves, deeply five-cleft, 
with spreading divisions, and of a grateful odor, but of 
short duration. When the tree is full grown it much re- 
sembles one of our apple-trees, with the lower branches 
bent nearly to the ground. In almost aU seasons of the 
year blossoms and green and ripe fruit may be seen on the 
tree at the same time. 

When the blossom fells off there remains in its room, or 
rather springs from each blossom, a small fruit, green at 
first, but which becomes red, or of a reddish-orange color, 
as it ripens, and is not unlike a large cherry, and is very 
good to eat. Under the flesh of this cherry, instead of the 
stone is found the bean or berry we call coffee, wrapped 
round in a fine thin sMn. The berry is then very soft and 
of a disagreeable taste, but as the cherry ripens, the berry 
in the inside grows harder, and the dried up fruit, being 
the flesh or pulp of it, which was before eatable, becomes 
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a shell or pod of a deep brown color. The berry is now 
solid, and of a clear transparent green in some varieties, 
and a brownish or pale yellow m others. Each shell con- 
tains one berry, which splits into two equal paits. When 
the fruit is sufficiently ripe to be shaken fiom the tree, the 
husks are separated from the berries, and are used in Arabia 
by the natives instead of the berries, while the berries are 
exported for the European markets. The leaves, when 
cured in the manner of tea, are said to possess all the vir- 
tues of the berry itself. The full-grown fruit, and one with 
the berry exposed, are represented on the Chart. 

In extensive coffee plantations the plants are put out 
about eight feet apart ; they are then topped and stunted 
to about five feet in height, for the convenience of having 
the fiuit within reach of the gatherer. Thus dwarfed, they 
extend their branches until they cover the whole ground. 
They begin to yield fruit the thiid year ; by the fifth, sixth, 
or seventh, they aie at full bearing, and continue to bear 
for upward of twenty years. The different kinds of coffee 
found in our maikets — such as Java, Mocha or Arabian, 
La Guayra, Ceylon, etc. — are all of the same original kind, 
but changed somewhat in appearance and quality by differ- 
ences of soil, climate, and cultivation. 

Before the berry is available for use it undergoes a 
process called roasting ; and the valuable properties of the 
coffee depend very much on the manner in which this 
process is performed. It is said that, “ If coffee be under- 
done in roasting, its viitues will not bo imparted, and it 
^ill load and oppress the stomach ; if it bo overdone, it 
will yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste, its virtues will be 
destroyed, and in use it will heat the body and act as an 
astringent.” 

The effects of coffee are thus described by Professor 
Johnston. ‘‘It exhilarates, arouses, and keeps awake; it 
allays hunger to a certain extent, gives to the weary in- 
creased strength and vigor, and imparts a feeling of com- 
fort and repose. Its physiological effects upon the system, 
so far as they have been investigated, appear to be that, 
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while it makes the hrain more active, it soothes the body 
generally, makes the change and waste of matter slowei', 
and the demand for food in consequence less.” It must be 
admitted, however, that a less favorable opinion of the ef- 
fects of coffee upon the system is given by many other 
writers. 

Coffee is cultivated to a considerable extent in the West 
Indies, but very largely in Brazil. The entire annual pro- 
duction of coffee in the world is now estimated at six or 
seven hundred millions of pounds, and probably moie than 
•half of this quantity is raised m Brazil. One hundred mil- 
lions of mankind are believed to use it. It is estimated 
that more than two hundred and twenty millions of pounds 
are annually consumed in the United States alone, while 
only forty milhons of pounds are consumed in Great Brit- 
ain. We are, therefore, as a people, the greatest coffee- 
drinkers in the woild. 

(If wo now number thirty millions of people, how much 
coffee, on an average, is annually consumed by each indi- 
vidual? Calling the price paid 14 cents per j^ound, what 
would the sum thus paid for coffee amount to ? What 
kinds of coffee aie the pupils acquainted with? What 
kinds are found in the stores, and what are the prices per 
pound ?) 

The Pauagtjat Tea-plaot, or MatJe {TUx Paraguay- 
enl 818 ^ Lin. S., iv., 3 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. JSollyworls)^ 
is a shrub or small tree, from ten to fifteen feet high, grow- 
ing spontaneously in the forests of Paraguay. Flowers 
white, berries reddish-orange. The leaves, four or five 
inches long, when dried, and rubbed to powder, are exten- 
sively used throughout nearly all South America, for mak- 
ing a tea called matk These loaves contain the same ac- 
tive mgredients as Chinese tea, and the beveiage made 
from them produces similar effects ; but excessive use of it 
is attended with more dangerous consequences, as it is apt 
to induce diseases similar to those which follow the exces- 
sive use of ardent spirits — producing intoxication, and load- 
ing even to delirimn tremens. The quantity of tlio dried 
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leaves used in South America is very large, as five or six 
millions of pounds are annually exported from Paiaguay. 
The entire consumption of this plant, annually, is believed 
to be about twenty millions of pounds. Ten millions of 
people in South America make it their common beverage. 

Mankind seem to have almost a natural taste for stimu- 
lating, intoxicating, and narcotic drinks ; as in all coun- 
tries, civihzed and savage, drinks of some of these kinds 
are common. 

The CocoA-TBBE {Theobro^ma caca^o^ Lin. S., xii , 1 ; 
Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. JByttner'iadB)^ or Chocolate-tree, 
is the tree that produces the seeds from which the well- 
known beverage called coco'a^ or chocolate^ is produced. 
This tree, which is from twelve to sixteen feet high, grows 
spontaneously in Mexico and Central America, and forms 
whole forests in Demarara. In general appearance it re- 
sembles, both in size and shape, a black-heart cheny. The 
leaves are lanceolate-oblong, bright gieen, entire; flower 
small, reddish, inodorous ; and the fruit, which, like the fig, 
grows directly from the stem and principal branches, is of 
the form and size of a small oblong melon or thick cucum- 
ber, and about three inches m diameter at tlie thickest 
part. This fruit is smooth, yellow, red, or of both colors 
externally, having a yellowish fleshy rind, near half an inch 
in thickness ; within this rind is a whitish or cream-colored 
spongy pulp, and imbedded in this latter are from six to 
thirty beans or seeds, of the size of largo almonds. At d 
on the Chart is represented one of the fruits, with a part 
of the rind removed, *and showing the beans or seeds in 
rows. These seeds are of a flesh-color when fresh, but 
they become of a dark brown, both externally and intei-- 
nally, when fully ripe and dry. They taste like a rich nut, 
but are slightly astringent, and decidedly bitter before be- 
ing roasted.^ The cocoa-tree begins to boar in its third 
year, producing, after this period, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
all the year through. A tree yields from two to three 
pounds of seeds annually. 

The seeds or beans are usually roasted like ooflfee, then 
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ground or pounded^ and mixed with water, so as to form a 
thick paste ; sugar, vanilla, and sometimes cinnamon and 
cloves, and some other ingredients, are then added, with, 
usually, the reddish-yellow vegetable dye anotta to color 
it ; and when the paste thus formed has become hardened 
into cakes, it forms the chocolate of the shops. What is 
properly cocoa is the pure cocoa mixed with water, and 
hardened in cakes, but without the additional ingredients 
generally used in chocolate. The purest cocoa is obtained 
by removing the shell of the bean, and using the interior 
portions only. 

Cocoa or chocolate is used in different ways. Some- 
times the cake is eaten in a solid-state, as a nutritious arti- 
cle of diet; sometimes it is scraped into powder, and mixed 
with boilmg water or boiling milk, when it makes a bev- 
erage somewhat thick, but agreeable to the palate ; and 
sometimes the unmixed and pure cocoa is boiled in water, 
with which it forms a dark brown decoction. With sugar 
and milk this makes an agreeable drink, better than the 
ordinary chocolate for persons of weak constitutions. 

Cocoa is said to produce exhilarating and soothing ef- 
fects, like tea and coffee, and, like them, to diminish the or- 
dinary waste of the system. But it is remarkably distin- 
guished fiom tea and coffee by containing a large propor- 
tion of oily matter, known as cocoa-butter, which amounts 
to more than half the weight of the shelled or husked 
bean. Hence it is a very rich article of food; and for 
this reason it not unfrequently disagrees with delicate 
stomachs. It also contains a considerable proportion of 
starch and gluten — substances which form the leading con- 
stituents of all the more valuable varieties of vegetable 
food. The botanist Linnssus was so fond of cocoa that he 
gave to the tree the generic name of Theoiroma^ a com- 
pound Greek word which means “ food of the gods.” 

The total annual consumption of cocoa is estimated at 
one hundred millions of pounds ; and it is believed to be 
in general use as a beverage among fifty millions of man- 
kind. 
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Chiccoet {^Ciclio^Tiwm inty^bus^ Lin. S., xvii., 1 ; ITat.M., 
Ang.Exog., ord. Gomposite plants), also called Succory and 
Endwe^ is a wild weed found growing abundantly in most 
countries of Europe, where it is also often cultivated. It 
has been introduced into this country, and is cultivated in 
Westchester County, near New York, and in some other 
places. In a wild state the stem, which is round and 
rough, grows from one to three feet high ; but when culti- 
vated, it shoots up five or six feet : flowers sessile, bright 
blue, large and showy, with the corollas flat and fivo-tooth- 
ed; the upper leaves cordate and acuminate; but the lower 
ones have that peculiar form called runcinate^ as shown on 
the Chart. * A runcinate leaf is one that is pinnatifid (see 
page 181), and that has the segments pointed and curved 
baeJeward, The root of this plant, which is large, white, 
or brownish, parsnip-shaped, and which increases in size 
when the plant is subjected to cultivation, abounds in a 
bitter juice, which has led to its use as a substitute for 
coffee ; and for this purpose the plant is extensively culti- 
vated in Prussia, Belgium, and France. The root is taken 
up before the plant shoots into flower, is washed, sliced, and 
dried ; a little lard is then put in, and the root is roasted 
until it is of a chocolate color, after which it is ground, and 
packed in papers for use. When steeped in hot water it 
imparts to the water a dark color, and a sweetish-hitter 
taste ; but it has not the pleasant odor and flavor of genu- 
ine coffee. To many it is not only disagreeable to the 
taste, but nauseous in a high degree ; yet others become 
very fond of it, and it is probable that its bitter principle 
possesses a tonic or strengthening property. It is said, 
however, that “prolonged and frequent use of it produces 
heartburn, cramp, and acidity in the stomach, loss of appe- 
tite, weakness of the limbs, tremblings, sleeplessness, a 
drunken cloudiness of the senses, etc., etc.” 

Chiccory is used very largely to adulterate ground coffee, 
as it is found that a little of the roasted chiccory gives as 
dark a color to water, and as bitter a taste, as a great deal 
of coffee. As evidence of the extent to which it is used, 
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English statistics show that, in the year 1845, 2000 tons of 
chiccory were imported into Great Britain alone from the 
Continent, and it is known that since that period its use 
has greatly increased. The presence of chiccory in ground 
coffee may be detected by putting the coffee into cold wa- 
ter, as chiccory will impart a brownish-yellow color to the 
water, which pure* coffee does not. Those who would guard 
against such imposition should buy the coffee in the kernel, 
aud grind it themselves. 

The Hop {Su'mulus lu'pulus^ Lin. S., xx., 5; Nat. M., 
Ang. Exog.j ord. Smipworts) is a perennial plant, with an 
annual stem, rough, and twining with the sun, found wild 
in hedges, and extensively cultivated both in Europe and 
in this country for its flowers or scaly aments, which are 
used in the manufacture of beer. This plant, like all oth- 
ers of the twentieth Linnaean class, bears its pistillate and 
staminate flowers on different individuals ; and it is the fe- 
male or pistillate plant, therefore, containing the seeds or 
fruit, that is chiefly cultivated. The leaves are very rough, 
generally three-lobed, deeply cordate at the base, and on 
long petioles. For the shape of the flowers of both kinds, 
see the Chart. The scales of the fertile flower, when ar- 
rived at maturity, are covered with yellowish resinous at- 
oms, forming a fine powder, which is distmguished by the 
name of lupulin. It is this powder chiefly which contains 
the bitter, tonic, narcotic, and aromatic properties which 
render the plant valuable. A tea made of hop flowers is 
not only tonic, but it soothes also and tranquillizes, allays 
pain, reduces the pulse, and in a slight degree induces sleep. 
The chief use of the hop in brewing is to prevent the beer 
from becoming sour, and this it does by checking the fer- 
mentation before all the sugar becomes converted into al- 
cohol. It also imparts to the beer its own peculiar narcotic 
and tonic properties. 

Between fifty and sixty thousand acres are devoted to 
the raising of hops in England alone ; and the people of 
Great Britain consume about forty millions of pounds of 
hops annually. England consumes more hops than all the 

M 
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■world besides ; and it is therefore very evident that the En- 
glish people are the greatest beer-drmkers in the world. 

From two to three millions of pounds of hops are now 
raised annually in this country— two thirds of tins quantity 
being produced in the State ofNew York. In the year 1850 
the breweries of this state produced 645,000 barrels of ale. 

Numerous bitter plants have been recommended and oc- 
casionally used in beer, to replace or supplant the hop — 
such as horehound, wormwood, gentian, quassia, chamo- 
mile, fern leaves, broom tops, ground-ivy, dandelion, chic- 
cory, and even that most deadly of poisons, strychnine. 
Strychnine is an intensely bitter substance contained in the 
seeds of the nvsc vomica, a tree growing in various places 
in the East Indies, and producing a fruit similar to the ap- 
ple. Loudon, speaking of the seeds of the nuz vomica, 
says, “They are employed in the distillation of country 
spirits, to render them more intozicating.” The introduc- 
tion of these seeds in English breweries is prohibited un- 
der heavy penalties ; but it is boheved that they are used, 
nevertheless. Strychnine is so intensely bitter that its taste 
can be detected when dissolved in 600,000 times its weight 
of water. Beer, wine, and brandy drinkers little know the 
many poisons which are smuggled into their systems under 
the guise of “ beverages.” 

VU. Plants used for Maunfactnres. 

Herbaceous Coitoit ( 0-ossyp'imn herba'ceim, Lin. S., 
XV., 13 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. MaUoioworts), the kind 
mostly cultivated in the United States, is an annual, which 
grows from two to five feet high, with dark green, blue- 
veined leaves on long petioles, the lower loaves being fivo- 
lobed, and the upper often but three. The flower is hand- 
some, about three inches broad, of a pale yellow color, 
with one pistil, and five petals, which are purplish at the 
base. On the falling of the flower, a pod of triangular 
shape, about the size of a small walnut, is developed. This 
pod or capsule enlarges, and in course of ripening bursts, 
^solosing a snow-white or yellowish ball of down in three 
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looks, inclosing and tightly adhering to the seeds, which 
resemble those of the grape, though of several times the 
size. The cotton is, therefore, this vegetable down, which 
consists of beautifully fine fibres, of exquisite softness. The 
cotton fibre, however, when examined by the microscope, 
is found to have two sharp sides, to which are ascribed the 
irritation and inflammation of wounds and ulcers when 
dressed with cotton instead of hnt. 

Some ten species of cotton are enumerated by botanists j 
but of these there are only three really different kinds — 
the herbaceous, shrub-cotton, and tree-cotton. Varieties 
of these three are numerous. Thus an important variety 
of the herbaceous is the exquisitely fine, long, and strong- 
stapled seorisland cotton, which is produced only on the 
low sandy islands along the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The cotton-seed is planted in the spring — ^in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia about the beginning of April — ^in rows 
five or six feet apart, the distance between the holes in 
which the seeds are deposited being about eighteen inches. 
Much care in weeding, thinning, and pruning is required 
during the process of culture. A field of cotton at the 
gathering, when the globes of snowy wool are seen among 
the glossy dark leaves, is singularly beautiful. The cotton- 
bolls begin to open about the middle of July, and continue 
opening until the appearance of frost, from the middle to 
the end of October. The picking is done by hand ; after 
which the cotton is passed through a cottonrgin machine to 
free it from the seeds. It is then packed in large bales or 
bags for the market, by the aid, generally, of cotton press- 
es. The weight of the bale, however, is by no means uni- 
form, varying in different countries, and in different sec- 
tions of the same country, at different periods, and accord- 
ing to the different kinds or qualities of the article. In the 
year 1855 a reliable publication gave the average of the 
Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, and West India bale at from 
300 to 310 pounds ; that of New Orleans and Alabama at 
from 400 to 500 pounds ; Brazilian at from 160 to 200 
pounds ; and Egyptian at from 180 to 280 pounds. 
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The value of the annual cotton crop in the United States 
is about 150 millions of dollars; and, indeed, the main de- 
pendence of the world has hitherto been on this country, 
which, in the year 1857, furnished 3,500,000 bales out of 
a total product of 4,200,000. The price of American cot- 
ton per pound during the ten years endmg with 1856, av- 
eraged a fraction over nine cents, the highest average for 
any one entire year being 12.11, and the lowest 6.4.^ 

The manufacture of cloth from cotton had its oiigin, at 
a very early peiiod, in Southern and Western Asia, where 
the cotton-plant is indigenous, and where the climate ren- 
ders a light and absorbent fabric a suitable clothing for the 
people. Throughout the southern half of Asia and por- 
tions of Africa the clothing of the people is almost exclu- 
sively of cotton. The cotton manufacture of China is of 
immense amount, but it is carried on almost entirely for 
home consumption. It is only about three hundred years 
since the manufacture of cotton was first attempted in Eu- 
rope, and then it was chiefly by tedious hand-labor ; but 
in place of the one-thread wheel then used for spinning, 
and each re< 3 [uinng the labor of one person, wo now some- 
times see seventy or a hundred thousand spindles whirling 
away in one building, the whole driven by machinery, and 
requiring the attention of perhaps not a dozen persons. 

The names given to the various kinds of cotton-goods 
are almost innumerable. The following may be given as 
some of the principal groupings. 1st. Ginghams^ which 
consist of stout cotton, in which threads of two or more 
colors are woven together into stripes ; 2d. Fustians^ bea- 
verteens, velveteens, moleskins, etc., which are woven on the 
same principle as velvet, with a nap or pile, which is either 
cut or left uncut ; 3d. Damasks, Imckabadks, diapers, ticks, 
and cam which are cotton imitations of the similarly- 
named flaxen goods ; 4th. Quilts and counterpanes, which 
have downy tufts to increase the thickness and softness ; 
5th. Shirting, sheeting, and printing calicoes, etc., which 
are varieties of plain, serviceable cotton goods, varying in 
stoutness ; 6th, Chintz, which is a stout oahoo, afterward 
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printed in several colors; ^th. Oorduroys^jeans^ quiltings^ 
etc., which are very strong cotton goods, mostly twilled ; 
8th, Muslins^ of which there are almost innumerable varie- 
ties, such as boot-muslins, jaconet, bishop lawn, tarlatan, 
Scotch lawn, Yictoria, India and Swiss, leno, striped, lap- 
pet, sprig-mushns, etc., etc., etc. 

The foregoing will, we trust, give some little idea, at 
least, of the vast importance to mankind of the famous Cot- 
ton Flan% which we have represented on the Chart. 

The Hemp {Can' nobis satt'va^ Lin. S., xx., 5 ; ISTat. M., 
Ang. Exog., order Sempworts) is an annual plant, growing 
ordinarily from six to eight feet high, springing up spon- 
taneously in hedges and waste grounds ; stem pilose (with 
erect thin hairs) ; leaves palmate, lower ones from five to 
seven-leafed, with the leaflets lanceolate, serrate, from three 
to five inches long, and one fifth as wide, the middle one 
the largest ; flowers small, green, solitary, and axillary in 
the staminate plants, but in spikes in the pistillate plants. 
(The male and female flowers in the 20th class are always 
on different plants.) 

The hemp plant is extensively cultivated in Central Asia, 
in many countries of Europe, particulaily Russia and Po- 
land, and in different parts of North America, for its fib- 
rous covering or bark, which is used in the manufacture 
of coarse and stout cloths, canvas, cordage, etc. It is said 
that more than 180,000 pounds of rough hemp are used 
in the cordage of a first-rate man-of-war, including rigging 
and sails. In the year 1850 35,000 tons of hemp were 
raised in the United States — ^the larger portion in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri.* 

But the common hemp has also been used among East- 

^ What IS called Manilla^ or Manilla hemp, from which the stoutest 
of coidage is made, consists of the fibre of a species of wild banana, 
which grows in vast abundance in the Philippines and Spice Islands. 

"What IS known as gunny cloth, or gunny bags — the bags or sacks in 
which neaily all the iice, paddy, wheat, sugar, pepper, coffee, etc , are 
exported from the East Indies — is made of the fibre of two plants which 
are extensively cultivated in Bengal It is often called Indian hmp^ 
but is a plant totally different from the common Kemp. 
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ern nations, almost from time immemorial, as a beverage^ 
for its narcotic virtues. Its narcotic properties reside in 
a resinous substance -which, is contained in the sap In cold 
countries very little of this resinous substance is found in 
the plant ; but in warm countries it is so abundant as to 
exude naturally from the flowers, twigs, and young leaves. 
What is also singular, the fibre of the plant is worthless in 
warm climates. Among the Turks and Arabs, and gen^ 
erally throughout Syria and Egypt, the preparations of 
hemp in common use are known by the name of hashish^ 
and it is prepared in various forms for smoking, chewing, 
and drinking. When taken in moderation this narcotic 
produces increase of appetite and great mental cheerful- 
ness; but in excess it causes a peculiar kind of delinum 
and catalepsy — the latter being a kind of spasmodic dis-^ 
ease, in which there is a sudden suspension of the action 
of the senses and of volition, while the heart continues to 
pulsate. A physician in India has given the following ac- 
count of one of his experiments with an Indian patient: 

“At two P.M. a giain of the lesin of hemp was given 
to a rheumatic patient ; at four P.M. he was very talkative, 
sang, called loudly for an extra supply of food, and declai ed 
himself in perfect health. At six P.M, he was asleep. At 
eight P.M. he was found insensible, but breathing with 
perfect regularity. His pulse and skin were natural, and 
the pupils freely contracted on the approach of light. Hap- 
pening by chance to lift up the patient’s am, the profes- 
sional reader will judge of my astonishment when I found 
it remained in the posture in which I placed it. It required 
but a very brief examination of the limbs to find that, by 
the influence of this narcotic, the patient had been thrown 
into the strangest and most extraordinary of all nervous 
conditions, which so few have seen, and the existence of 
which so many still discredit — ^the genuine catalepsy of the 
nosologist. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed 
his arms and limbs in every imaginable attitude. A waxen 
figure could not be more pliant or more stationary in each 
position, no matter how contrary to the natural influence 
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of gravity ! To all impressions he was, meanwhile, almost 
insensible.” After a time, as it appears, the effects of the 
narcotic passed off entirely, leaving the patient apparently 
uninjured. 

Common Flax {lA'num usitatis'simum^ Lin. S., v., 5 ; 
Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. JFlaxworts) is an important plant, 
that has been cultivated fiom the earhest ages in some 
European countries ; its bark of strong fibres being manu- 
factured, and its seed crushed for oil. Flax is an annual, 
and was introduced into this country from England. It 
has a stem fiom one to two feet high, branching above; 
leaves alternate, three-veined, linear-lanceolate, and acute ; 
flowers blue, having the sepals of the calyx, the petals, the 
stamens, and geneially the styles, flve in number. 

The flax is gatheied by pulling it up by the roots when 
the seeds (contained in round bolls about the size of a pea) 
are ripe ; the seeds are next thrashed out, after which the 
fibrous is separated from the woody portion, sometimes by 
spreading the plants upon the grass and leaving them there 
until the woody portions become rotten, when they are 
broken up and removed by an instrument called a brake, 
and sometimes by steeping the stems in hot water, and 
then applying the brake. The long unbroken fibres are 
next thoroughly hatcheled^ to remove the coarse portions 
of the fibre called th^ tow^ after which the flax is ready for 
spinning, preparatory to its being woven into ‘doth. The 
cloth is cdled Unen^ from the Celtic word lUn^ a thread, 
the Greek woid Unon^ and the Latin Unum. Hence the 
oil from the seed is called linseed oil — an oil used extens- 
ively in mixing paints, printer’s ink, etc. 

Flax is largely manufactured into cloth in England, more 
than a million hundred weight of it being imported into 
England annually to be made into cloth in English facto- 
ries. In the year 1860, 662,000 bushels of flax-seed were 
raised in the United States, and nearly 8,000,000 pounds 
of flax. Tet this only partially supplies the demand, for 
wo annually import linen thread and Imen cloth to the 
amount of six or eight millions of dollars. 
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The White Mulbeeey {Mb'ncs al'ba, Lin, S., xix., 4 ; 
17at. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Morads), noted as being the tree 
on whose leaves the silJc-wmn best likes to feed, is usually 
cultivated wherever the silk-worm is reared. It is a tree, 
sometimes growing to a height of thirty or forty feet, with 
a trunk from ten to twenty inches in diameter, although 
when cultivated it is usually kept down as a shrub, for the 
greater convenience of gathering the leaves. It is readily 
distinguished from the black mulberry, even in winter, by 
its more numerous, slender, upright-growing, and white- 
barked shoots. The leaves are from two to four inches 
long, acute, generally cordate and entire, but sometimes 
lobed, and always deeply serrated. The flowers, which put 
forth m May, are green, in small roundish spikes or heads, 
and are succeeded by an abundance of white fruit when the 
tree is in its native state ; but cultivation has produced nu- 
merous varieties in the color of the fruit, such as ash-col- 
ored, purple, and even blaok. The variety called midticmi- 
h$ is black-fruited ; so that we have, literally, a “ white 
mulberry” that is black. 

The leaves of the mulberry abound in a milky juice, 
which is found to possess more or less of the properties of 
caoutchouc or India-rubber, according to the climate in 
which the tree is grown. It is doubtless owing to this 
property in the leaves of the mulberry that the threads of 
the silk- worm have more tenacity of fibre than those of any 
othei insect that feeds on the leaves of trees. The leaves 
gathered from trees growing on a poor and dry soil, and 
in warm climates, are better for the silk-worms, and pro- 
duce better silk, than those from a rich soil and cold cli- 
mate. 

The eggs from which the silk-worm is hatched are of a 
yellowish color (see Chart), about the size of a small pin- 
head. They are laid by a kind of grayish-colored moth 
(see Chart), which most persons would doubtless call a but- 
terfly. These eggs are hatched at the season of the year 
when the mulberry begins to put forth its leaves ; and the 
young are at first small black worms, about the size of a 
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small ant. Feeding on the tender mulberry leaves, the 
silk-worm grows rapidly, and comes to maturity in about 
four weeks. When from two to three inches long it is of 
a milky or pearl coloi, or blackish; these latter are esteem- 
ed the best. Its body is divided into seven rings, to each 
of which are joined two very short feet. One of these silk- 
worms, of the natural size, is repiesented on the Chart as 
feeding on a mulberry leaf. When ariived at maturity, 
the silk-worm stops eating; it begins to diminish in length, 
and to increase in thickness, and soon proceeds to inclose 
itself in an oval-shaped yellowish ball or cocoon^ which is 
foimed of an exceedingly slender and long thread of iBne 
yellow silk. This silky cocoon is the silk-worm’s shroud, 
which it pioceeds to put on preparatory to its burial. The 
silk is formed in the stomach in two little masses, and is 
spun from a small point, hke a little thorn, near the extrem- 
ity of its body. 

By the time the cocoon is finished, the silk-worm has be- 
come transformed into an oblong roundish ball, and it then 
appears to be perfectly dead. This is called its chrysalis 
or pupa state. Three of these chrysedi are represented on 
the Chart, of the natural size. Many animals may often 
be seen in this state, and somewhat lesembling a bean, ad- 
hering to old boards, the outsides of houses, etc. The 
worm 1 emains in its chrysalis state, shut up in the cocoon, 
several days, perfectly motionless, and seemingly dead; 
after which the cocoon bursts, like an egg hatching, and 
what was the silk- worm comes forth a dull-looking moth, 
with wings, such as we first described ; but these wings it 
never uses for flying, and it only crawls slowly about in the 
place where it was hatched. In this, the last stage of its 
existence, the insect tastes no food, but in a few days the 
female lays from 300 to 500 eggs, and then dies. And this 
completes its “ strange eventful history.” 

In order to pieserve the silk, the moth is killed in the 
cocoon, and not allowed to come forth, otherwise the 
threads of silk would be broken. What is called raw silk 
is produced by mnding off, at the same time, on a com- 

]\r 
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mon reel, the threads of several of the balls or cocoons. 
Without the mvlberry for the silk-worm to feed upon, no 
silk of any value would be produced. 

The silk-worm is reared very extensively in China, from 
which country there are annually exported to England 
alone from two to four millions 'of pounds of silk. The 
worms are also reared throughout the British East Indies, 
Turkey, Greece, Sardinia, Italy, France, etc. ; and some at- 
tention has been paid to the silk culture in the United 
States. The total value of the annual production of silk in 
the world is estimated at two hundred millions of dollars! 
Surely the Kttle worm that creates all this value is not to 
*be despised ; and it is very plain that the tree on which it 
feeds is, next to the worm itself, an article of vast import- 
ance to mankind. How many of the “ gay belles of fash- 
ion” ever reflect, as they exult in their silken finery, that 
they are decked in the shroud which a wo'im wove for its 
own burial ! 

Tin. niisceUaiieoiis. 

Tobacco {WicotWna taba^cum^ Lin. S., v., 1 ; 17at. M., 
Ang. Exog., ord. Nightshades) is a plant found growing 
wild in North America, but which succeeds well, and is 
extensively cultivated in most parts of the Old World. It 
belongs to the order of Nightshades^ in which are found 
those virulent medicinal poisons, nightshade or belladonna, 
henbane, and stramonium. 

Tobacco is an annual plant, growing from four to six 
feet high, with stem and branches viscid or glutinous, and 
downy; leaves from one to two feet long, lanceolate, ses- 
sile, and decurrent or partially clasping ; corolla pink, fun- 
nel-shaped, having the mouth inflated, and five-lobed ; and 
it has five stamens and one pistil. 

The fresh leaves of tobacco possess very little odor or 
taste ; but when dried their odor is strong, narcotic, and 
somewhat fetid; their taste bitter, and extremely acrid. 
Wh en well cured, they are of a yellowish-green color. 
When distilled, they yield an oil, on which their virtue de- 
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pends, and which is a virulent poison. The leaves are used 
in various ways, being chewed, smoked, and ground and 
manufactured into snuff.* 

According to the census returns for the year 1850, the 
whole number of acres devoted to the cultivation of to- 
bacco in the United States was four hund/red thousand; 
product, at six hundred pounds to the acre, 240 million 
pounds ; estimated value, fourteen millions of dollars ; num- 
ber of tobacconists and cigar-makers in the United States, 
10,823. Viiginia is the greatest tobacco-growing state, 
next to which is Missouri. 

British writers state that about twenty-six thousand tons 
of tobacco are annually consumed in Gieat Britain and Ire- 
land, and that more than half of this quantity is smuggled 
into the country, on account of the excessive duties (up- 
ward of 1000 per cent.) levied on the article. These du- 
ties amounted, during the year ending January 5th, 1853, 
to nearly twenty-three millions of dollars. The revenue 
which the French government derived from the tobacco 
imported into France during the first nine months of the 
year 1857 amounted to more than twenty-five millions of 
dollars ! The United States supplies about two fifths of all 
the tobacco consumed in Europe. 

It is said that tobacco is, next to salt, probably the arti- 
cle most universally consumed by man. In one form or 
other, but most generally in the form of fume or smoke, 
there is no climate in which it is not consumed, and no na^ 
tionahty that has not adopted it. To put down its use. 
has equally baffled legislators and moralists; and, in the. 
words of Pope on a higher subject, it may be said to bo 
partaken of by saint, by savage, and by sage,” A Ger- 
man writer has preserved the titles of a hundred volumes. 

* The late Col. Stone, editor of the Commercial Advertiser of New 
Toik city, m one of his lectures against the use of tobacco, desenbes a 
sign which was placed upon a store occupied by three brothers, dealers 
in tobacco. It road as follows 

“We three, bi others be, in the same cause; 

Jim snuffs, Jo puffs, and I chaws.” 
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■which have been written against the nse of tobacco. 
Amo ng these books is that of Janies Stuart, King of En- 
gland, who describes the smoking of tobacco as “ a cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stink- 
ing fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

Medical writers have generally condemned the use of 
tobacco in the strongest language ; and, as Professor John- 
ston says, “It is remarkable how very few persons can 
state distinctly why they began, and for what reason they 
continue the indulgence.” The botanist Lindley thus de- 
scribes the properties and effects of tobacco: “It is a pow- 
erful stimulant narcotic, employed medicinally as a seda- 
tive, and in vapor to bring on nausea and fainting. When 
chewed, it appears to impair the appetite, and induce tor- 
por of the gastric nerves. Although, if smoked in mod- 
erate quantities, it acts as a harmless excitant and sedative, 
yet it is a frequent cause of paralysis when the piactice is 
indulged in to excess. Oil of tobacco, which is inhaled and 
swallowed in the process of smoking, is one of the most 
■riolent of kno-wn poisons. The Hottentots arc said to kill 
snakes by putting a drop of it on their tongues ; and the 
death of these reptiles is said to take place as instantane- 
ously as if by an electric shock.” 

There is very little doubt, when we consider the enor- 
mous extent to which tobacco is used throughout the 
world, that it actually produces more disease, suffering, 
and death than ardent spirits themselves. Such is the tes- 
timony of eminent medical men and physiologists. 

Coo'ouLxrs Ikt'dictts (Ancmm'ta eer'rukis, or Ifmisper'- 
mum cer'ruhm, Lin. S., xx., 10 ; Ang. Exog., ord. 
medi) is a twining East Indian plant, a narcotic poison, 
with large, orbicular, and sub-cordate leaves ; flowers gi-een 
and yellow, producing clusters of berries like grapes, but 
smaller, first white, then red, and finally blaokish-purple. 
In the East Indies these berries are made up into a paste, 
and used to intoxicate fish, birds, and different sorts of 
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vermin / but in civilized countries they are largely used to 
adulterate ale and beer, and to poison and intoxicate men 
and women. Professor Johnston says : “ The bruised seeds 
of this plant impart to beer an intensely bitter taste, and 
can thus be substituted cheaply for about one third of the 
usual quantity of hops, without materially affecting the 
flavor of the beer. They give a fullness and richness in 
the mouth, and a darkness to weak and inferior liquors. 
In these respects a pound of Cocculus indicus is said to be 
equivalent to four bushels of malt; hence disreputable 
brewers are tempted to use it largely.” The English gov- 
ernment has imposed a heavy penalty upon brewers who 
use It, and upon druggists who sell it to them; but yet an 
extract fiom this poison, called Pefreira^ is extensively em- 
ployed in the breweries of England, and probably in those 
of this country ; and writers on brewing give plain direc- 
tions for using the drug. Such facts should be a caution 
to ale and beer drinkers, 

Vanxlla ( Vanilla aromat^ica^ and also VaniUa plani- 
foha^ Lin. S., xviiL, 1 ; Nat M, Agl. End., ord. Orchids)^ 
which furnishes one of the most delightful of aromatics 
known, is a species of vine, extensively cultivated in Mex- 
ico, and in some countries of South America. It rises to 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet, shoots out roots at 
every joint, like the ivy, by which it clings to the bark of 
trees ; its leaves are ovate-oblong ; flowers of a greenish- 
yellow color, surrounded by the long and wavy sepals of 
the calyx ; fruit a pulpy pod, eight or ten inches long and 
scarce an inch broad, of a yellow color when gathered, but 
changing to a dark brown or black. This fruit is wrinkled 
on the outside, and full of a vast number of seeds, like 
grains of sand, having a peculiar and delicious fragrance. 
Not only these seeds, but the pods also, when properly 
prepared, are used in the manufacture of chocolate, and in 
various drinks, ice-creams, candies, etc., etc., to give them 
an agreeable flavor. The pod, when ripe, is said to yield 
from two to six drops of a liquid, which has an exquisite 
odor, and which is known as balsam of vanilla. This bal- 
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pj^rrij however, is seldom seen. The dried pods constitute 
most of the vanilla of commerce. The amount of vanilla 
imported into and consumed in this country is believed to 
exceed 5000 pounds per annum, valued at from $20 to $30 

a pound. t • a 

The Varkish-teeb {Melanorrhce! a imta ta^ Lm. S., xx., 
1 • Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Anacards or Terebinths) is 
inWoduced on the Chart as the lepresentative of a class of 
trees and shrubs having a resinous, gummy, caustic, or 
milky juice, often poisonous, and from some of which au 
excellent varnish is obtamed, much used by Eastern na- 
tions. Among these varmsh-trees are the Cashew-nut, the 
Marking Nut-tree, the Semecarpus, the tree from which the 
Japan lacquer is obtained, several trees which produce the 
copal varnish, and the one we have repiesented on the 
Chart, called, by way of distinction, the Varmsh-tree. This 
is a large tree, a native of Hindostan, China, etc., having 
blunt, obovate leaves, in whoils of six, and deep red flow- 
ers. The varnish-drug is the sap of the tree, and it is used 
extensively for painting river craft, and for vamishing ves- 
sels destined to contain liquids. Among some of the East- 
ern nations, every article of household furniture destined to 
contain solid or liquid food is lacquered over with it. The 
drug is also used as a glue-sizing in the process of gilding ; 
the Burmans use great quantities of it in gilding their 
idols, and also for their religious writing upon ivory, palm- 
leaves, and metals. 

Fish-poison {Tephro'sia toxica'ria^ Lin. S., xvi., 4 ; Nat. 
M., Ang. Exod., ord. Leguminous plants) is introduced on 
the Chai't'as the representative of quite a number of plants 
which are used, in dijSferent countries, for stupefying fish. 
The plant here represented is nearly allied to the Indigo 
plant, and is cultivated in some of the West India islands. 
It is also found growing wild in South America. It is 
about three feet high, with oblong-lanceolatc, blunt, and 
ash-colored leaves ; purple flowers, in a long terminal ra- 
ceme; pods long, round, and spreading from the stalk. 
The leaves, branches, and pods, well pounded, and thrown 
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into a river or pond, very soon affect the water and intox- 
icate the fish, so as to cause them to float on the water as 
if dead. Most of the large fish recover after a short time, 
hut nearly all the small ones perish. 

The Oocculus indicus is used for the same purpose, also 
the Brazihan Phyllanthus, Angostura and Cinchona hark, 
the Chaubnoogra of the Hindoos, the evergreen Took or 
Hydrocarpus, and many other plants. 

IX. Plants used for Coloring, 

The Indigo Plant {Indigo' fera tincl&Tia^ Lin. S., xvi., 
4 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ord. Leguminous plants) is exten- 
sively cultivated in the East Indies for the diug which 
yields the beautiful blue dye known by the name of indi- 
go. It has a woody stem, from three to six feet high ; 
leaves pinnate and oblong; flowers purple, and papilio- 
naceous or butterfly-shaped; the fruit a long, round, curv- 
ing pod, containing the seeds or beans. 

The indigo is obtained by cutting the plant before it 
comes into flower, and thoroughly steeping it in water un- 
til it has parted with its coloring matter, which, when 
drained off, is found to be a thick substance; and this 
dries, and becomes hard on exposure to the air. It is an 
article in very general use, and is found in most country 
stores, 

A species of the indigo plant is also cultivated in Cen- 
tral America and Venezuela; and it may be raised without 
difficulty in the southern United States. The consumption 
of indigo in England amounts to about two million pounds 
per year, most of it obtained from the East Indies. The 
TJnited States use about three quarters of that amount. 
The ordinary kinds may be bought for about 75 cents per 
pound, but the best indigo is usually worth two dollars per 
pound. 

Before indigo came into use in Europe, the blue coloring 
matter used was obtained from a plant called woad^ which 
was extensively cultivated. The ancient Britons and Piets 
colored themselves with the juice of the woad. Indigo is 
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almost the only dye-stujff now used for giving a blue color 
to cloth ; yet several plants yield it in small quantities be- 
sides the one we have described. A blue is sometimes 
given to silk by means of verdigris and logwood, but it 
possesses little durability. 

Saffron. — ^The substance called sqfrori consists of the 
dried stigmas of the Fall Crocus {Cro'cm sati^vus^ Lm. S., 
hi., 2 ; Nat. M., Agl. End., ord. Irids)^ which is a well- 
known perennial, bulbous plant, of the Ins order. The 
Fall Crocus grows about six inches high ; loaves radical 
(starting from the root) and linear ; flower with a long, 
white, slender tube, extending down nearly to the bulb, 
and having the segments above purple ; stigma long, three- 
cleft, projecting beyond the flower, and of a rich, deep or- 
ange-red color, or what is called saffron. Saffron, which is 
one of the richest yellows, is much employed by painters 
and dyers ; it was formerly much used in medicine, and it 
IS now often used to color butter and cheese, sauces, creams, 
biscuits, conserves, etc. It is a harmless substance, which 
is more than can be said of most of the coloring matter 
used in confectionery and in the kitchen.* 

Logwood {Scematox'ylon CampeoMa' num^ Lin. S., x,, 1 ; 
Nat. M., Ang, Exog., ord. Leguminous Plants), which is 
very extensively used as a dye-wood, is a crooked-stemmed 
low tree, which grows in great abundance, and attains its 
highest perfection, in the forests of Campeachy, in the West 

* Among othei plants used for coloiing yellow, we may mention, 1st. 
Dter’s Weed (^Rese'da luieo'h\ which afibids a most beautiful dye for 
cotton, woolen, mohaii, silk, and linen The yellow color of the paint 
called Dutch Pink is obtained fiom this plant 2d Fustic-wood (il/o - 
tincto'iia)^ a species of the mulbeiry-tree 3d CATECiitr, a name 
given to scveial plants. 4th Anotta, obtained from the bcines of 
Bix'a oreUa'na. 6th. Quercitron Bark {Quer^cus the bark 

of the Noith Ameiican black oak. 6th. Dyer’s Broom {Gents' la Unc~ 
to'ria), 7th Turmeric (Our'euma hn'ga), and, 8th. Cuamomile (An- 
the'mts tincto'rla)^ which yields a faint yellow ; also a species of Oaitha- 
mus, often called saffion The flowers of Ca/thavm$ tincto'mis arc ex- 
tensively used by the Chinese, in connection with different acids, to give 
some of the fine lose, scat lot, purple, and violet colors to their silks. The 
Carthamus is cultivated m many parts of Europe. 
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Indies. This tree resembles the white thorn, but is much 
larger. It has abruptly pinnated leaves, with obcordate 
leaflets, and yellow flowers on a terminal spike. The inner 
bark and wood are red ; the latter dark, and very red. 
This wood is imported in logs, which are afterward cut 
into fine chips ; and these chips, which impart their color 
to water and alcohol, are used for coloring. A section of 
the stem is represented on the Chait. 

Among other plants used for coloring red are the Bra- 
zil wood, or Pernambuco wood of commerce (used in mak- 
ing red ink), madder, and camwood, the latter yielding a 
brilliant red color, but one that is not permanent. Cam- 
wood is very much used for staining pine and white wood 
coffins; and the dark red seen in the English bandana 
handkerchiefs is produced by it, rendered deeper by sul- 
phate of iron. 

(The cochineal used for dyeing crimson, and also some 
of the scarlet hues of red, consists of small imects^ of which 
there are about 70,000 in a pound. This cochineal is a 
powdery-looking substance, scraped from the leaves of a 
cactus plant, and so small are some of the insects that it 
requires the microscopje to detect them.) 

Madder {JRu'bia tincto^rum^ Lin S.,iv., 1 ; ITat. M., Ang. 
Exog., ord. SteUates^ or Star Flowers), a native of the south 
of Europe, Asia Minor, and India, is a trailmg or climbing 
plant, the root of which is extensively used by clothiers 
and calico-printers for dyeing the scarlet reds. What is 
called Turkey red is produced by the madder from Turkey. 
The roots are nearly half an inch in diameter; they strike 
deep into the ground, and gi’ow to the length of three or 
four feet. They are dried, and then pounded or ground. 
What is sold under the names of mull, gamem^ crops, and 
garance^ is pounded madder. 

The madder has an annual, herbaceous, quadrangular 
stalk, covered with pnckles, which give it support m chmb- 
ing ; leaves mostly in whorls of six ; flowers yellow ; and 
fruit a double-celled drupe or berry, as represented on the 
Chart, with a part of the flower at 5, and the double ker- 
nel at c. 
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In the process of dyeing cloths, some snhstance must gen- 
erally be used to fix or set the color — that is, to make it 
durable, and prevent it from washing out. Thus, when 
cotton cloths arc to be colored with madder, they are gen- 
erally steeped or boiled previously in alum water. The 
substance or preparation which is used to fix the color is 
called a mordant. The principal mordants are alum, tin, 
tartai', some of the oxides of lead and copper, and nut-galls. 

We have thus described, briefly, the plants used in dyeing 
the three primary colors, red, yellow, and blue. The tints, 
hues, and shades of these are produced by vaiious mix- 
tures, on the principles explained in the article on colors, 
page 10^, and also by the use of various mordants. What 
is called h'own proper, however, which has in it a shade 
of yellow, and is called by the French color {faune)^ 
is obtained without mixtures from several vegetable sub- 
stances, the piincipal of which are sumach^ the peels wliich 
constitute the green covering of the nut of the common 
v:>alnut^ or shell-hark hickory, the hark of the common white 
hiroh^ and sandal wood. 

X. Spices. 

Allspice, Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper, is the fruit of 
a beautiful tree {Myr'tus pimen^ta^ Lin. S., x., 1 ; If at. M., 
Ang. Exog., order Myftlehlooms\ which grows m great 
abundance on hilly lands on the north side of the island of 
Jamaica. The ti'ee grows about twenty feet high, with a 
smooth brown trunk ; leaves of a shining green, oblong- 
lanceolate, and acuminate ; flowers fragrant, white, very 
abundant, and in panicles ; berries round, pulpy, purple, 
becoming reddish-brown or nearly black when ripe. The 
beiries are gathered before they arc ripe, when they soon 
become wrinkled, as they arc seen in the shops. They 
have an agreeable, aromatic, and somewhat astringent 
taste, resembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmegs: hence they have been called ‘‘Allspice,” 
from their taste being thought to resemble a composition 
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of all other spices. The yield of the pimento is abundant, 
a single tree having been known to produce, in one season, 
150 pounds of the raw, or 100 pounds of dried fruit. 

During the year 1856 the imports of the pimento into 
the United States were nearly five millions of pounds, val- 
ued at 352,000 dollars. The average price in the market 
may be set down at fourteen cents per pound. 

The buds and benies of the common myitle {Myr'tm 
commit! nis) were eaten as spices by the ancients, and are 
still used, instead of pepper, in Tuscany. Among the Myi*- 
tleblooms are the pomegranate, cloves, the guava fruits 
(from which guava jelly is made), the rose-apples of the 
East, and some very hard-wooded trees, the most famous 
of which is the lignum vites of New Zealand. 

Ginger is the dried root of a plant {Zin'ziber officina'le^ 
Lin. S., i., 1 ; Nat. M., Agl. End., oxdi^Ging&rworts) which 
is a native of the East Indies and China, but which is now 
cultivated in great quantities in the West Indies. 

The ginger plant has perennial, creeping, tuberous roots, 
from which arise green, reed-like, annual stalks, about two 
feet and a half in height, having narrow and lanceolate 
leaves. The flowering stalk ends in an oblong scaly spike, 
as represented on the Chart, and from each of these scales 
a single red or purplish flower is produced. 

The roots of ginger are taken up when the stalks fade. 
The best are then washed with care, scraped, and dried in 
the sun, and these produce the white ginger of commerce ; 
the poorer roots are scaMed before being dried, and these 
produce what is called Hack ginger. "VSTiat is known as 
preserved ginger consists of the root taken up before it is 
full grown, scalded, and preserved in sirup. The amount 
of ginger annually imported into the United States is val- 
ued at about 65,000 dollars. 

Ginger is used not only as a spice in cooking, but also as 
a medicine. Dried ginger has a pungent, aromatic odor, 
and a hot, biting taste. It makes a stimulating drink, use- 
ful in colic, debility, and laxity of the system. 

(Among the Gingerworts, which are mostly aromatic, 
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tropical, herbaceous plants, and generally of great beauty, 
are numerous species used as spices ; the warming carda- 
mom seeds of the druggist ; grams of Paradise, used to 
give a pungent flavor to spirituous liquors ; several which 
yield a starch-hke arrow-root, and the turmeric used in 
dyeing yellow.) 

The Cinnamon of commerce is the bark of the cinnamon- 
tree {Lau'rus cinnam&mum^ Lin. S., ix., 1 ; Nat. M., Aiig. 
Exog., Old. Lawrels)^ a native of Ceylon, wheie it grows in 
abundance, and also of Cochm-China, and peihaps of some 
other countries. The cinnamon-tiee grows to the height 
of about twenty feet, has a smooth ash-colored bark, a 
short, elect trunk, and wide-spreading branches ; leaves of 
a bright green above, pale beneath, white-veined, ovate-ob- 
long, and tapering at the apex; flowers green and yeUow, 
in panicles, and inodorous ; fruit the size of an olive, soft, 
insipid, and of a deep blue, inclosing a nut. The inner 
bark, which is taken from branches of two or three years’ 
growth, is considered the best. There are several species 
of cinnamon from which the bark is obtained. Good cin- 
namon has an agreeable, warm, aromatic flavor, and a mild, 
sweetish taste, not so pungent but that it may be borne on 
the tongue without pam. Oil of cinnamon is obtained 
from the leaves, and oil of camphor from the roots. What 
are called casaiorhuds are mostly the fleshy receptacles of 
the seed of the true cinnamon-tree. 

(Most of the numerous species of the Jjaiirel order arc 
more or less aromatic and fragrant. Our sassafras belongs 
to the same order. The true cassia bark and buds {JLau*- 
ms cas'sia) are used for the same purposes as ciniiainon ; 
and most of the camphor of commerce is obtained, by dis- 
tillation, from the roots and smaller branches of one of the 
Laurels {Lcnulms cam^phord)^ usually called camphor4ree^ 
although the cinnamon-trees also produce camphor.) 

The Ntombo-tebb {Myridtica moschdta^ Lin. S., xx., 
33 ; Nat. M., Ang. Exog., ox^.Ifutmeffs) is a native of the 
East Indies, where it is extensively cultivated, especially in 
the Molucca Islands and Sumatra. It grows to the height 
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of thirty feet ; leaves oblong, acuminate, of a fine green on 
the upper surface, and gray beneath ; flowers small, white, 
bell-shaped, and without any calyx the fruit a smooth, 
fleshy, reddish berry, about the size of a small peach, but 
moie pointed at both ends. 

The outer pulpy part of the fruit is nearly half an inch 
thick; but this dries up when ripe, and forms a coriaceous 
(leather-hke) crust, which opens and discovers a second 
covering, of a fiije reddish-yellow, somewhat like the thin 
skin of an orange. This second covering or skin, which is 
taken off by itself, and used as a spice, is what is common- 
ly called Mace. It has a pleasant aromatic smell, and a 
warm, bitteiish, pungent taste. Within this covering of 
mace is a nut, having a hard black shell, and containing a 
round, heavy, brightish-gray kernel, which is the nutmeg 
of commerce. 

There are several varieties of the nutmeg-tree, but that 
denominated the green nutmeg, which bears a small round 
nut, is the best. During the year ending June 30th, 1856, 
there were imported into the XJnited States about 600,000 
pounds of nutmegs, valued at 326,000 dollars. During the 
same year there were imported about 46,000 pounds of 
mace, valued at 24,000 dollars. 

The nutmeg can be used safely in small quantities only. 
In excess it produces oppression of the chest, intense thiist, 
headache, and even delirium and fatal apoplexy. 

The Clove-teeb ( GaryophyVlus aromat'icm^ Lin. S., xi., 
1; Kat. M., Ang.Exog., ord. is a native of 

the Molucca Islands, where it has been produced in great 
abundance from the earliest known records. It is now 
cultivated to some extent in the W est Indies. 

The clove is a handsome tree, about twenty feet in 
height, with leaves nearly resembling those of the laurel. 
First the elongated gi*eenish-yellow flower-buds, which are 
the calyx of the flower, appear ; then from their extremity 
the corolla shoots forth, of a delicate peach-blossom color. 

* Some botanists consider that the nutmeg has a white calyx, and no 
corolla. 
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When the corolla begins to fade, the calyx turns first yel- 
low and then red. At this latter stage the calyx buds are 
beaten from the tree, and, after being dried in the sun, are 
what are known as the doms of commerce. If allowed to 
remain on the tree too long, the pungent properties of the 
clove are in great part dissipated. The average produce 
of a clove-tree is about two pounds of dried cloves per an- 
num. 

Good cloves, which should be large-sized, perfect in all 
parts, and of a dark brown color, approaching to black, 
have a strong, fragrant, aromatic odor, and a hot, aciid, 
aromatic taste, which is very permanent. For culinary 
purposes, the uses of cloves are almost innumerable. . Oil 
of doves^ which is obtained from cloves by distillation, is 
extremely hot and fiery, and of a pale reddish-brown color. 

As cloves readily absoib moisture, and aie sold by the 
ounce or pound, it is said that some merchants keep a 
quantity beside a vessel of water, by which means a con- 
siderable addition is made to their weight. 

Other Spices. 

Black Pjepper, a very common spice, is the fruit of a 
climbing plant {Pi'per nVgrmri) which is extensively cul- 
tivated m the East India islands. It considerably resem- 
bles the grape-vine, with leaves somewhat like those of the 
ivy. It bears spikes of green flowers, which are followed 
by red berries. These, when gathered and dried, become 
deep brown or black, and are the black pepper of com- 
merce. There are about eighty species of the pepper 
genus. About seven millions of pounds of black popper 
are imported into the United States annually. 

Whitf Pepper is made by blanching the finer grains of 
the common black pepper, and gently rubbing them, so as 
to remove the dark outer coat. It is much prized by the 
Chinese, but is seldom seen hero. 

Cayenne Pepper is the produce of several varieties of 
Oap^sicumy an annual plant, a native of both the Indies, 
producing either a pendulous oblong or globose fruit, one 
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species of wHoh is common in our gardens, and is usually- 
known as Red Pepper (Cap'sicum an'nuurri). The best 
of Cayenne pepper is the Cap'szcum hacca'tum^ or JBird 
pepper. The Cayenne seen on our tables is the pod, dried, 
and reduced to powder. Cayenne pepper has an aromatic, 
extremely pungent, acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, 
as it were, on fire, and leaving the impression long on the 
palate. 

Red pepper is much used in a green state for pickling, 
and, when ripe, for mixing with other ingredients, as to- 
matoes, etc , to form sauces. It is also dried and gi ound, 
and used like Cayenne pepper. The annual production of 
black, white, and Cayenne pepper, in the East Indies, is 
about fifty millions of pounds. 

Among garden herbs often used as spices for cakes, and 
in various other kinds of cookery, are the seeds of anise, 
caraway, coriander, dill, fennel, lavender, and the leaves and 
seeds of sage, summer savory, sweet marjorum, thyme, etc. 
The pupils sliould tell what they know of these, and brmg 
in specimens, that all may learn to recognize them. 

We have thus glanced at afexo oftheEcoKOMiCAB Uses 
of plants ; and yet, in our brief survey, we have found that 
plants furnish us, directly, with most of our food — with our 
cereal grains, bread-fruits, and other fruits, innumerable in 
kind and quality ; with our tea, and coffee, and cocoa, and 
chocolate; with numerous other diinks to soothe, to stim- 
ulate, to intoxicate ; with sugar, and spices, and colors, and 
medicines, and poisons ; with gums, and varnishes, and bal- 
sams ; with oils, and butter, and milk ; with wood for build- 
ings, and furniture, and tools, and fuel ; and woody fibres 
for ropes and for clothing. 
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I. AN APPEOSIMATE PROGRAMME 

FOR A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION DURING THE FIRST 
TEN YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE 

As the vaiioiis subjects of mstiuction mtioduced in the foiegomg 
pages aie tieated theie in consecutive ordei, while many of them are 
neces&aiily bi ought foiwaid in the school exercises of any one day, week, 
01 tcim, an explanatoiy programme is needed to set foith cleaily, and 
make available, the plan of instruction contemplated. 

Thus, although the six Reading Charts are taken up, m the preceding 
Manual, in the older of their numbeiing, and their uses explained, yet, 
while the pupil has thiee or four daily exercises in reading, he has, also, 
cxeicises in seveial other studies oi depaitments, such as Counting, 
Adding, Punting and Diawmg, Size and Form, Color, Animals, Plants, 
etc. , and these lequiro the use of seveial additional Charts. Hence 
the daily loutine of the schoohoom lequiies its piogiamme, with suit- 
able dll actions to the teacher foi conducting the exeicises, with lefer- 
ences not only to the vauous Charts, hut also to the various other aids — 
natuial objects, etc. — needed , and also with refeiences to the sources of 
the information which the teacher may desue to make available. The 
following progiamme is designed to meet, in pait, these wants, and to 
lay down a plan of scholastic training, not only fiom the Charts, and 
in “Object” teaching proper, hut in all the subjects that enter into a 
com so of elementary instruction during the first eight or ten years of 
school life. 

And yet this piogramme professes to he only an approximation toward 
what is needed by the tcachei. Eveiy thoiough teacher must, indeed, 
make his own programme ; and the following sketch is ^ven to aid him 
in doing It. We can present the number and names of studies which 
wo think it expedient to be mtioduced for any particular giade of pu- 
pils, together with the general modes of instruction which we think most 
appiopriate ^ and wo can give some of the infoimation which the teach- 
ei needs, and make suggestions which we think valuable ; hut, after all, 
the teacher must, of himself, caiiy out the details. 

N 
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In our ^^approximate'' programme we have commenced with the first 
year of school life, and carried the plan thiough ten yeais, dividing each 
year into two teims The studies of each tcim arc designed foi a pai- 
ticular grade of pupils We have picscnted twelve suhjcifi> for the 
fiist term, but have neithci designated the daily oider m which they 
should be taken up, noi the time to be devoted to each. Each teacher 
must, necessaiily, legulato these things accoiding to the wants of the 
class (or giade), and according to the time which he can devote to it 
For convenience of rcfeiencc, we have attached the same numher (in 
heavy type) to the same study thioughout the scvcial tcims or giades, 
so that the teacher can easily follow out the entiie course of insti notion 
in any one study To save space, when the com sc of instruction in any 
study issimilai to the couisc in any picceding teim, the picccding teim 
and study are referred to by the mat giml number opposite the name of 
the study. 

Although this programme is necessaiily arranged on the sui)i)osition 
that pupils aie to go thiough with the whole, consecutively, fiom the 
beginning, yet theie is no difficulty in adapting the couise of insti notion 
in any school to it, oi m allowing a class to take it up at any stage, or 
in any year of advancement. Suppose theic aic one hundicd pupils in 
a school, and that they aie in five diffeicnt giadcs of advancement, fiom 
meie beginners, to those in the fifth yeai of school life If the teacher 
wishes to put those pupils, who are in the fifth yeai, into this com so, let 
him requiio the class to go back, and go ovci the piogiammc in the 
manner of a icview, and thus bung up those subjects only in which the 
class IS deficient, until the class is piepaied to advance systematically. 
The same may be done with each grade of pupils in the school, so that 
all may soon bo pursuing the regular couise of the programme Even 
heie, howevci, it will piobably happen that toachcis in difierent schools 
will find It expedient to vaiy the progiammo in difFcrcut ways. All 
should exeicise their ingenuity m bringing in suitable exercises addi^ 
tional to those we have maiked out, but it may also happen that it may 
be desirable for a class to lag behind the piogrammo m some one sub- 
ject, and to go in advance ol it m motlm. The tcachci must exoiciso 
his best disciction in all such paiticulais, using the progionimc as a 
guide by which to foim a better if ho can, or one better adapted to the 
circumstances of his school 

It may not, perhaps, bo impropei to express our views of the losults 
of such a couise of elementary tiaining as wo have here marked out. 
It has been our leading object to make it dmiplmarg ; such as would 
best conduce to the highest degieo of mental, moral, and physical cuU 
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iurt ; and we honestly believe that, in this important particular, the sys- 
tem here sketched in outline is immeasurably in advance of the common 
course of instruction in our primaiy schools. It aims to tram all the 
faculties in their proper older, and to provide them, as far as possible, 
with the natuial means, methods, and materials for devehpmmt. If we 
succeed m successfully cultivating the peiceptive faculties in early life, 
as is the aim of a true “object” system of instruction, we know that, 
through them, the ludiments of all knowledge will be most successfully 
acquued also, foi the veiy exercise of these faculties necessaiily stores 
the mind with ideas of objects and events, and of the qualities and rela- 
tions of things, thus contributing to both mental growth and sti ength. 
Discipline and acquisition should, indeed, go hand in hand in any sys- 
tem of instiuction , but whoie discipline is sought by a forced and arbi- 
tiaiy exercise of any faculty — as by memorizing words without mean- 
ing, learning bigns befoie we have any ideas of the things signified — ^we 
do violence to nature, and the mental powers are weakened. It is hy 
hai monizing menial discipline with mental acguisitwn^ upon the hosts of the 
natural order of development^ that we hope for the happiest results to the 
cause of Education 


FIRST SCHOOL TEAR. 

riRST TERM. 

1 1 Reading and the Alphabet — Calling woids at sight, from 

Chait No. I See Manual,* p 26 Also begin Chait No II., 
Manual, p 28 Thiee oi four short lessons daily Cultivate a 
natuial manner of speaking the woids. See, also, foi suggestions, 
Calkins’s Primary Object Lessons, p 278-288. Also Calkins’s 
Manual, 

The Alphabet is to be taken up when the pupils can readily call 
the words at sight on Chait No. I. See Manual, p. 26. Two or 
more lessons daily. Spelling See next term. 

2. 2. Counting — Begin with counting pebbles, beans, etc , from 
one to thirty. See Calkins’s Piimaiy Object Lessons, p 138-9. 
Also, make use of the letters m the words on Chart No I. See pie- 
ceding Manual, p 26. 

3. 3 Printing Letters, and Drawing— See Manual, p. 26-7-8 
Also Piimary Object Lessons, p. 94-6-6. Use slate-pencils or lead- 
pencils. Chart No. XI. may also bo used to copy from 

4. 4 Oral Compositions • Language,— See Manual, p. 28 and 
29. Bo caieful to conect all faulty language in the pupils. See, 
also,^ suggestions in Manual, p. 14 to 18. 

* Whore Manual’’ ia referred to, it is the pieseat woik. “ Calkins’s Manual” is 

referred to by name. 
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5. Size and Ponn.— Sec Primary Object Lessons, p. 49, 60, 
160-1G2 Use the blocks illustrating the iigurcs on Chart No. 
XII. Give the names, with but little explanation 

6. 6. Color. — See Primary Object Lessons, p 112-114; Chart 
No. XIII., and through verse 1 of Manual, p 92. Make use of 
the Hand Color-cards 

7. 7. Animals.— Let pupils name all the diffcicnt kinds (species) 
of animals which they have seen, desciibing them, and naming 
their parts and uses ; also let them point out and name all the 
animals represented on Chart No I. Sec, also, Calkins’s Manual. 
Let the teacher tell what he has seen animals do, etc., and thus in- 
terest the children in the subject 

8. 8. Plants. — ^Let pupils name (and dcsciibe as well as they can) 
all the kinds of tices they know , also kinds of giain, garden veg- 
etables, shiubs, herbs, weeds, etc , bringing m and examining spec- 
imens of as many diffeient kinds of leaves and flowcis as they can, 
describing the foims of their roots, etc Also point out the sinu- 
lar forms of leaves, flowcis, roots, etc , on Chart No XIX. See, 
also, Calkins’s Manual. 

9. 9 Physical Exercises eveiy half hour. Umnwi Body, etc. 
See Primary Object Lessons, p 18C-188, 190-192, and 229. We 
would enjoin upon trustees, diiectois, etc , the importance of hav- 
ing pleasant and inclosed play-giounds.* 

10. 10. Manners and Morals. — Pupils, at this stage, should bo 
told simple stories, incidents, etc., illustrating principles in Man- 
ners and Morals. Some excellent ones, with suggestions, etc., 
may be found in “Cowdeiy^s Moial Lessons.” Do not read the 
stones to them 

11. 11. Miscellaneous Objects — designed to cany out a sys- 
tem of familiar “ Object” teaching. See Calkins’s Primary Object 
Lessons, p 26 to 36 

12. 12 Construction — See suggestions on this subject, p. 64 of 
Manual Give childicn seveial pans of stiaight sticks, and let 
them lay them on the tables, two hy two, in ns many different po- 
sitions as possible. Then lot them diaw the same positions on the 
blackboaid. Ai range tht ee sticks and three straight lines in a sim- 
ilar manner. Also provide them with a largo number of small 
wooden blocks, like bricks, of uniform size, and let them build 
walls, pillars, buildings, etc., with them. 

Music should bo introduced two or three times each day, if the 
teacher can sing, or if several of the older pupils can lead the oth- 
eis in singing. 

• Great attention should he given, j^om the teginning, to the cultivation of a habit 

of ereotness of form and position. Wliilo silting at tUo desk, using tho pencil or pen, 

etc , keep tho body eiect 
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SECONB TEEM. 

13. 1, READiNa, THE Alphabet, anb Spelling — Same as first 

teim, and continued thiough Chait No. II. See, also, Manual, 
p 28, 30, 31, and 32 When pupils can call the woids readily at 
sight, they may go ovei what they can thus lead in concert exei~ 
c^se9 once a day. Be veiy coieful, however, to have them lepeat the 
woids in a free and natuial mannei Spelling Fust intioduced. 
Spell orally, and also with Type Letter-caids See Manual, p 29. 

14 2 Counting — Continue as before diiected. See, also, Pri- 
maiy Object Lessons, p 139-146 Pi eccding Manual, p 30, 31, 32. 

15 3 Feinting Letters, anb Drawing —Same as before See, 
also, Manual, p 29, 30, 31. Chaits X and XI. Piimaiy Object 
Lessons, p 96, 97. 

16 4 Oral Compositions, Language —Same as befoie. See, 
also. Manual, p 28, 30, 31, and 32 Be careful to coiiect all un- 
giammatical expiesbions of the pupils. 

17. 5. Size and Form — Same as in preceding term. Also Pri- 
mal y Object Lessons, p 50-54. 

18. 6 Color — Same as preceding tenn. 

19. 7 Animals —Same as m the preceding term ; and, in addi- 
tion, let pupils point out and name all the animals lepresented on 
the upper pait of (Thait XV Anecdotes of the kinds of animals 
mentioned. See Calkins’s Manual Piogramme, etc. 

20. 8 , Plants — Contmue the course of the exercises marked out 
for the pieceding term. 

21 9 PiiTsiCAL Exercises.— S ee piecedmg term Also Calkins’s 

Primal y Object Lessons, p. 230-241 Let them be introduced as 
often as pupils weaiy of any employment. 

22. 10 Manners and Morals —Same as fiist teim. See, also, 
Calkins’s Primaiy Object Lessons, p 349-358. Also, a little vol- 
ume by Jacob Abbott, “Learning about Eight and Wrong.” Also, 
Sedgwick’s “Moials of Manneis.” 

23. 11 . Miscellaneous Objects —Same as first term ; also, see 
Primary Object Lessons, fiomp, 26-35. 

24. 12. Construction —Extend the exercises of the piecedmg 
term to foui and five straight sticks and straight lines. In addi- 
tion to the uniform wooden bricks, supply pupils with wooden 
blocks, piUais, columns, etc., of vaiious shapes and sizes, for build- 
ing houses, arches, budges, etc. 

Music should be intioduced two or three times each day if the 
teacher can sing, or if some of the older pupils can lead the others 
in smging. 
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SECOND SCHOOL YEAR 

FIRSr TEEM 

25. 1. Beading and Spelling — Bovicw Charts I. and IL, and 
continue the exeicifacs as diiected on p 28, 30, and 31 of Manual 
Go through Chait No III See Manual, p 33-3, and begin 
Chart No IV , Manual, p 36 Begin leading in Pnmei also 
Occasional conceit exercises as befoie See, also, in this connec- 
tion, the 10th division of exercises foi this teim — “Maxims and 
Mottoes. ” Spelling See Manual, p 30, 3 1, and 32 Accustom the 
pupils to tell what the woi ds mean Thus, when they spoil * * cat, ” 
let them tell what the woi d ca« icpie&ents— that is, tell what a cat is 

26. 2. Counting —Continue as before (2 and U) Piunaiy Ob- 
ject Lessons, p 146-8. See, especially, Manual, p 33 Let pu- 
pils use the Type Letter-caids, if they have them, to set up the 
figures icpicsenting the numbeis, oi let them punt the figuics on 
the blackboaid or on then slates 

27. 3 Printing, Drawing, and Writing —Same as bcfoie (3 and 
15), and p 31, 32, 34, and 52 of Manual Also, if pupils aie now 
familiar with the Roman letteis, let them cojiy the woids in script 
on Chait No IX., thus beginning with wilting Use slatc-pcncils 
01 lead-pencils foi this puipose It is to be expected that those 
sketches will be exceedingly lude at fust, but they will amuse the 
pupils, and give fieedom to the movements of the hand. 

28. 4 Oral Compositions • Language — ^Review former excicisas. 
Also see Manual, p 31, 32 Continued collection of ungiammat- 
ical expressions 

29. 5. Size, Form, Lines, Measures, and Solids —Same as be- 
foie See, also, Primary Object Lessons, p. 160-1 G5. 

30 6 Color — Same as befoic. Continue selecting and matching 

colois Thiough verses 1 and 2, Manual, p. 93-3, Chart No. 
XIII. 

31. 7 Animals —Same as inpieccding term. Sec, also, Calkins’s 
Manual, Desciiptions and anecdotes of the kinds of animals de- 
sciibcd Lessons on Buds 

32. 8 l^LANTS. — Continue the com so marked out for the fiist term 
of the first year Teach childicn to compaie plants, nnd note 
their differences. Let them try to find two leaves of clover, oi of 
any othei plant, just alike, and tell ivhcrmi they differ. This will 
lead them to oh^ave^ cai’cfully, a thousand paiticulais which would 
otherwise pass unnoticed, and also to put their ideas thus acquired 
into language. 

83. 9. Physical Exercises. — Continued as before directed (0 and 

21), but less fioquent as pupils bocomo and as thoir interest 
increases in other school exercises. 
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34 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same 

as befoie suggested (10, 22) Also, as pupils are now supposed 
to bo able to read fiom Charts 1 , 11 , and III , and fiom the Type 
Lettei-caids, take up the “Maxims and Mottoes” (see Manual, p 
295), one each day, and go thiough from No 1 to 20 In the 
morning the teacher announces the maxim or motto for the day, 
and allows some pupil to set it up with the Lcttei-cards on the 
Composing-fiame, oi to wiito or print it on the black boaid, wheie 
it remains m view of the whole school Befoie dismissing foi the 
day the teachei calls on one or moie pupils to ii&e and lepeat the 
maxim, and tell its meaning if they can Piobably the younger 
pupils will not be able to accomplish much at piesent in this exer- 
cise, but aftei the teachei has diawn fiom them what ideas he 
can, he himself should illustiate and enfoice the meaning * 

35. 11 Miscellaneous Objects. — ^Review and enlaige upon the 

giound previously gone over . Name objects to childien, and let 
them tell then parU^ Thus, name the diffeient paits of a house , 
of the human fiame ; of a table, window, watch, hat, sled, apple, 
peach, book, stove, chan, heib, tiee, caiiiage, knife, etc ; names 
of the days of the week, months of the yeai , number of days in 
the week, weeks m the year, days in the jear ; meaning of couple, 
pair, biacc, dozen, score, right, left, quire of paper, leam of paper, 
etc. 

36 12 Construction — Continue the exercises of the two pre- 

ceding teims The tangram may also be used See Primary 
Object Lessons, p 47. Maibles and balls should be piovided for 
out-dooi exeiciscs, and the pupils should be taught how to use 
them, with vaiious exeicises m tossing, bounding, and catching 
balls Explain to them xohy the ball bounds Show them how to 
make a goose-quill mr-gtin, and, in connection with its ws6, ex- 
plain the elasticity of the air Illustrate by compiessing a piece 
of India-iubber and letting it spnng back suddenly to its shape 
Teachei s need not be ashamed to exhibit an interest in such phil- 
osophical experiments 

Mude should be intioduced two or three times each day if the 
teacher can sing, or if some of the older pupils can lead the others 
in smging 

SECOND TERM. 

37. 1. Beading-, Spelling, and Elementaiy Sounds — ^Review 

and continue Charts III and IV , as befoie directed, p 32 and 35-6 
of Manual, also Chait No V., Manual, p 38 Also read in the 

* The teacher will find it convenient, a«d interesting to the pupils, to use the Com- 
posing*framo (with the Cards) foi hia IvlUhn-loat d Ue writes, or tells an order to 
a pupil, and the latter places' it on the hvlletin 
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Pnmer. Teach the elewientaiy sounds of the vowels from Chart 
I Thus, pointing to cap,” pronounce the woi d, and then give 
the sound of its vowel iL Go over Chait I, in this miiniicr Oc- 
casional concert exeicises as bcloic Give some atlontioii to punc- 
tuation and capitals See Manual, p 39 
Spelling, — Continue spelling as bcfoie (25). Also see Manual, 
p 33-4. Also spell orally the words on Charts I., II , and III , 
the teacher naming the word, and rcquning the pupils to first pro- 
nounce it, and then spell it. Let pupils tell wliat each woid 
means, as befoie. Spell oially, or with caids, the leading words 
used in the various lessons of the day 

38. 2 CouNTUiTG-, Adding, etc Contmuo as before (2, 14, and 2G), 

and see, also, Primary Object Lessons, p. 148-153. Also p. 34 of 
piecedmg Manual 

89 3. Drawing and Writing. — See Manual, p. 37, under head of 

‘‘Printing and Drawing ” On writing, sec Manual, p 51 Use 
pencils. Poiiu the words on Chait No. IX , and also write in 
sciipt the woids on Chait No. I Foi di awing, sec Manual, 
p. 52. 

40 4 Oral CosiPOsmoNS : Language. — See exorcises under this 

head, p 33 of Manual, in connection with Chait No. Ill Coi- 
rect all faulty language 

41, 5 Lines, Measures, Forms, and Solids.— Contmuo as before 
(17, 29), and soc,' also, Piimaiy Object Lessons, p 105-J73, 

42. 6 Colors — Same as preceding term; albo thiough verges 3 
and 4, p 93 of Manual. 

48. 7. Ajumals. — Same as in preceding terms (19, 31) Let im- 

pils tell the names of as many kinds of birds ns they cun, dchciib- 
ing them, telling wheie they have seen them, etc. Let tbcni j)oint 
out and name as many as they can on Chait No. XVIL Also 
continue the use of Chart No XV, Sec Manual, p, 130-1 . Anec- 
dotes of the ammals mentioned See Calkins’s Manual, lessons 
on Buds 

44, 8 Plants. — Continue the exercises as directed (8 and 32). Also 

take np the subject of the “Foims of Leaves,” Chart No. XIX , 
moie particularly, and let pupils find and bung in lonves of him- 
liar forms. They may now bo told the terms dcseiiptrve of these 
forms See Manual, p. 177 to 182. Chart No XIX 

46. 9 Physical Exercises. — Continued as before (9, 21, 33), 

Battledoor and shuttlecock, and the excel cisc of throwing hoops, 
called ^‘Tho Graces,” may now bo introduced wheio tlu‘y can bo 
can led on in the open air. They will give ease and grace of 
movement, and impart skill in execution. Connoct pbilosophical 
explanations withSattledoor and shuttlecock, as suggested under 
head of “ Construction,” in preceding town. The toucher should 
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now consult the system of Dr. Lewis, of Boston, and hencefoith 
adapt It to the wants of Ins school 

46. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same as 
befoie suggested ( 10, 22, 34) See how many of the twenty, pupils 
can icpeat and illustiate. Continue their daily use. 

47. 11 Miscellaneous Objects. — Review the giound pioviously 
gone over (23, 35), and take up the exeicises in Calkins’s Piimary 
Object Lessons, p 3G--40 

48. 12. Construction — Continue the exercises befoie given under 
this head (12, 24, and 36) In addition, childicn may be inteiest- 
cd in folding and cutting paper (new&papei will answci) in vaiious 
patterns, and foimmg boxes, envelopes, etc. They may cut the 
paper with small paper-foldcis, aftei doubling it down, which will 
avoid the necessity of using any sharp insii uments 

49. 13. Geographical. — Intioduco the exeicises suggested on p. 
82-3 of Manual, Fust, Second, and Thud Lessons Sec, also, 
Calkins’s Piimaiy Object Lessons, p. 162 to ICC and 242 to 248. 

Mmtc should bo mtioduccd two or three times each day if the 
tcachci can sing, or if some of the older pupils can lead the othois 
in singing 

THIRD SCHOOL YEAR. 
eirst term. 

50. 1. Readino, Spelling, and Elementary Sounds. — ^Reading 
from Chaits IV., V., and VI. See Manual, p. 35-C, 38, and 89- 
40 Also load in Tumor or Fust Reader. Sec Manual, p. 39. In 
elemental y sounds, take up Cliait No. VII., as dnocted in Manu- 
al, p 43, and go as fai as ^‘Additional Exorcises,” p. 44 Attend 
to punctuation and capitals, Manual, p 39, and occasional concert 
exeicises. 

Spelling , — Continue as bcfoio (25 and 37) See, also, Manual, 
p. 37-8. Also spell each day, orally or with the Lcttcr-cards, tho 
names of all loading words intioducod in tho reading lessons, and 
also those used in tho vaiious lessons of the day under tho head 
of coloiR, animals, plants, etc. Let pupils tell their meaning. 

51. 2. Numbers. — Continue as bcfoio (2, 14, 26, and 38). Sec Man* 
ual, i>. 34, 37, and 38 Let the teacher give additional cxei ciscs 
in counting, adding, and subtracting other objects, but using 

to represent them. See, also, Primary Object Lessons, p. 154, and 
preceding Manual, p. 40. 

52. 3 Drawing and Writing on slates and blackboard. See 
Manual, p 38, 40, 50, 51. Let pupils conlinno wilting the lessons 
on tho caily Charts in script, with Chart No IX. bcfoio them. 
Writing m writing-books, from copies, may now U' commenced, 
but a sharp and long pencil would bo preferable to a jten. It 

N 2 
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should be held as a pen. For drawing, see Manual, p 52, and 
Chart No. X 

63. 4. Okal anp Written Compositions : Language — Same 

as befoie (28, 40), and sec, also, Manual, p. 3(> Continue the 
collection of ungrammatical expiessions, etc 

54:. 5 Lines, Measuses, Forms, Solids, Weights —Same ns bo- 

foie (17, 29, 41), and also Piimaiy Object Lcsboiis, p 174-180, 
and the pieceding Manual, p 80, 81, and 89 

65. 6 Colors. —Same as befoic (30, 42) —Let pupils bung in col- 
ored objects, cloths, worsted, etc , and tell what colois they most 
resemble— matching them fiist with the hand Color-cards, and 
then with the colois on Chart No XIII 

66. 7. Animals — Continue as hefoio (31, 43). Manual, p. 130- 
133, and Chart No XV Also use Chart No XVII., and let ])u- 
pils name and describe what leptiles and wdiat fishes they liave 
seen. Intioduce the subject of Insects See Calkins’s Manual 
for lessons on insects. Inteiestmg accounts of any of the animals 
mentioned should be given 

67. 8. Plants —Continue in the comsc of the previous cxcicises 
(32, 44), and go thiough with the fast six divisions of “Foims” 
on Chart No XIX , learning their names as fai as it can easily bo 
done See Manual, p 178 to 18C 

58. 9. Physical Exercises as befoio daected (0, 21, 33, 45) 

59. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes -^Samc as 
befoie (lO, 22, 34, 46). The teachci should be constantly accu- 
mulating new stones, incidents, etc., for illustialion. Review max- 
ims and mottoes, and continue their use Manual, p 

60. 11. Miscellaneous Objects. — Review the giouud previously 
gone over Teacher may exorcise the pupils in naming the 
iUes of objects, and wntmg them onthoblackboaid, or setting them 
up with the Letter-cards. Thus an object may be (eompatativcly) 
long 01 shoit, broad, narrow, light, heavy, etc., and thus through 
all the vaiieties of foim and size • similaily as to its coloi. Other 
qualities, as haid, soft, clastic, oj)a<iuc, sobcl, hollow, etc Name 
the objects, and let pupils tell and wule down as many qualities as 
they can. The pupils may then form those qualities into oral 
compositions dcsciiptivo of the objects. Teacher may also name 
qualities, and pujiils name their opposites Thus the teacher 
names good, wet, hot, lelt, deep, loud, true, slow, up, hard, kind, 
broad, open, tame, light, poor, just, old, bitter, weak, round, nar- 
row, healthy, polite, white, crooked, gintcful, tvansjiaront, etc,, etc. 
Pupils should tell the uses of things mentioned ; for oxamphs of 
leather, cloth, bucket, air, water, fire, sun, wood, jiaint, non, stone, 
bnck, pen, book, ink, clock, slate, oar, eye, mouth, tongue, nose, 
hands, feet, wings, knife, axo, hammer, nails, saw, chalk, sponge, 
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broom, pail, miiror, chimney, lead-pencil, newspaper, spade, hoe, 
plow, hairow, etc , etc See, also, Calkins’s Manual. 

61. 12. Construction. — Continue, occasionally, all the exercises 
previously suggested undei this head (24, 3C, aud 48), and, addi- 
tionally, show the pupils how to foim watei -wheels, wind-mills, 
etc. The younger pupils may get then paients or older pupils to 
constiuct these loi them Explain what makes the watei-wheel 
turn — the force of the water; the wind-mill — the foice of the an, 
etc Explain why then wooden blocks, walls, etc , sometimes 
tumble down , why their maibles roll down hill , why water runs 
— lolls — down hill, etc. 

62. 13 Geographical — Continue the exercises of the preceding 
term (49), and take up Eouith and Eifth Lessons of Manual, p 
83 See, also. Primary Object Lessons, p. IGG to 173 aud 248 to 
263 

Music should be introduced two or thice times each day if the 
teacher can smg, or if some of tlie older pupils can load the otheis 
ih singing. 

SECOND term 

63. 1. Ebamng, Spelling, and Elementary Sounds. — Charts Y. 
and YI. reviewed, and Manual, p 38, 39, 40. Also Piimci* or 
First Reader. Occasional concert exercises as before Attention 
to inflections, punctuation, capitals, etc. See Manual, p 39 and 
41 Elcmentaiy sounds thiougli A and E, p 44-6 of Manual, 
Chait YU Fust Reader, and begin the Second. Continue spell- 
ing excicises as befoic diiccted (25, 37, and 50) The spelling- 
book may also now be introduced 

64. 2, Numbers. — C ontinue as befoie (2, 14, 2G, 38, and 51). Sec, 
also, Manual, p. 40, 41. Counting from 1 to 100, forward and 
backwaid Use of numeral liamo Lcain tbo Roman numerals 
fiom I. to L., and form them on the blackboard oi on slates, or 
set them up witli the cards to designate any given number. For 
cxcicisos, let one pupil place any given number, say twenty-nine 
obj'ccts, of any kind, on the table , let another set up the woids 

twenty-nine” on the fiamo with the Lettoi-caids, lot anothei sot 
up the same in figures, “29 and another set up the same with 
the Roman numoials, “XXIX.” 

65. 3. Drawing and Writing — Continue as in the preceding teim. 

66 4 Oral and Written Compositions : Language — Same as 

before (28, 40, 53). Sec, also, Manual, p. 33, 36, and 40. Atten- 
tion to punctuation, cajjjtals, inflections, etc , and constant correc- 
tion of ungiammatical cxpiossions r 

67. 5. Lines, Measures, Forms, Solids, Weights, Soimds — 

Same as bofoie (17, 29, 41, 54). Also, IPnmary Object Lessons, 
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p* 182-186. Charts Nos XI and XII., and Manual, p. 80, 81, 
and 89, with simple definitions of terms, p. 90, 91 

68. 6. Colors. — Same as befoie (30, 42, 55), and also explain the 
Piimaiics, Sccondaiies, Tcitiaries, Sub-Sccondaiies, and Sub-Tci- 
tianes, fiom Chart No. XIV , Manual, p. 100, 101 Two oi three 
lessons each week 

69. 7. Animals. — Renew the giound gone ovei, taking a gcneial 
new of the mammalia, buds, icptiles, fishes, and insects, and fin- 
ish the subject of No. 1, Chait XV. Go ovei, biiclly, the lowei 
half of Chait No XV. Anecdotes, incidents, etc 

70. 8 Plaints — Continue as befoie directed (32, 44, 57), and go 
through with the last two dinsions of Chart No. XIX , Manual, 
p. 186 to 189 

71. 9. Physical Exercises as bcfoio diiected (9, 21, 33, 45). 

72. 10. Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same as 
before suggested (22, 34, 46, 59). Continue maxims and mottoes 
as fai as piacticable. 

73. 11 Miscellaneous Objects. — Continue as bcfoic (23, 36, 47, 
and GO), the teachci piepaiing a vaiioty of object-lesson cxcicibcs — 
taking up common objects — and being caieful not to go beyond tho 
capacity of his pupils. See Calkins’s Manual of Object Lessons 
If the teacher has a small collection of minerals, that subject 
may now be taken up Pupils should fust leain to distinguish 
and name tho common metals— gold, silvei, copper, iion, tiu, lead, 
zinc, and brass, a compound of copper and zinc, and bronze, a com- 
pound of copper and tin. Let pupils tell their qualities and uses 
as far as they can. Specimens should bo examined. Sec Calkins's 
Manual. 

74. 12 Construction — Continue all the previous exercises (24, 
36, 48, and 61) Add new games and amusements, chiclly for 
out-door recieation; and, especially, intioduco those which may 
bo used to illustrate philosophical pimciplcs. Show them tho con- 
sti action of whistles, fifes, etc , telling them what kinds of wood 
they may get, what bark peels easily, at what season of tho year, 
and why then. Show them how to make and raise a kite, and 
explain, m familiar language, how it is earned up in tho air, See 
Eifth Reader, p 350 Encourage pupils to make (out of school), 
or to get others to make for them, kites, wator-whccls, wind-mills, 
fifes, whistles, ships, wagons, machines, etc. The teacher should 
spend as much time as possible, out of school, with his pupils, pai- 
ticipating in their games and amusements, and giving them a 
proper diiection. 

76. 13 Geographical —Review tho ground previously gone over 

(49 and 02), and continue m the cider marked out on j). 8(}, 87, 
and 88 of Mannal. See, also, Rnmaiy Ohj’ect Lessons, p. 263 to 268, 
Music ns before diiected 
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FOUETH SCHOOL YEAH. 

FIRST TERM 

76. 1 . Eeading, Spelling, and Elementary Souttds — Continue 
the use of the blaclcboard, the Chaits V. and VL, if necesbary, and 
the Letter-caids, and proceed with the Eoaders. No woid should 
be passed by until the pupil has a conect idea of its meaning as 
used tn the lesson Yet the pupil may undei stand the meaning of 
the sentence without being able to d^ne each woid separately. 
The lattei is not so impoitant as the foimer Question pupils 
thoioughly on the meaning of each sentence rather than upon the 
meie abstiact meaning of sepaiate wo7di> Pay paiticulai atten- 
tion to collect pi enunciation, distinct aiticulation, inflections, em- 
phasis, etc. Make a spelling lesson out of evciy reading lesson 
Sec, also, Calkins’s Piogiamme in his Manual, 2d and 3d steps 
of 2d giade, etc. Elcmcntaiy sounds loviewed, and continued 
thiough the vowel sounds, Manual, p. 45-6, Cliait VII. Conceit 
exeicises, both in reading and m the elemental y sounds. Spell 
«ill impoitant woids in the leading and other lessons. Eegular 
lessons from the spelling-book Also, continue as suggested (25, 
37, 50, and 63) 

77. 2 . Numbers— See picvious suggestions (26, 38, 51, and 64). 
Mental arithmetic may now be taken up Make all examples as 
practical as possible. Contmue Eoman numeials fiom L. to C , 
as directed for pieceding term. 

78. 3. Drawing and Writing — Eor di awing, see Manual, p. 52-3, 
and Chait No. X Let the pupil also diaw the ‘‘ foims of loaves,” 
and foims of their margins, both fiom Chait No. XIX , and from 
Natuie It is supposed that they have aheady learned the appio- 
piiate teims desciiptivo of these foims. Continue writing fiom 
Chait No. IX., etc , and irom wiiting-books 

79. 4 . Written Compositions . Language. — ^Let pupils write com- 
positions on the subjects of Natuial History especiafly, which they 
have already gone over from the Charts, under the heading of 
“Animals,’^ “Plants,” etc. ; also, m connection with such other 
subjects of study for the tcim as the teacher may select. Tins 
may include “Manners and Morals,” “ Maxims,” “Miscellaneous 
Objects,” “ Construction and Collections,” etc See, also, the sub- 
ject of “ Compositions” throughout the Manual. Continue correc- 
tions of language, etc. 

80. 6 Colors. — Continue the exorcises as before (55, 68), and go 
through the scmi-noutral colors. Manual, p, 101-2, Chart Xiy. 
Also return to Chart No. XIII., and go through the exercises, 
Manual, p. 94-5. 

7. Animals.— Go over the subjects of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Chart 
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XV , and Manual, fiom p. 130 to 141 Continue tho subjects of 
Birds, Reptiles, Pishes, and Insects, as befoie Also, dcsci ibo brief- 
ly, and point out on the Chait, No XVII , the hist oidei of Biuls, 
Manual, p 170-1 , the foui orders of Reptiles, Chart No XVllI., 
and Manual, p 174-5 

82. 8 Plants. — ^Review, and continue the course of the previous 

exeicises (32, 44, 57, and 70); also, it it is the right season of the 
year, commence a ciitical examination of tho ditfciont parts of ii 
flower, and the classification of plants on tho Linnsean {System 
See Manual, p 189 to 193, and Chait No. XX 
83 9 Physical Exercises. — ^As befoie directed (9, 21, 33, 45). 

84. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same as 
before suggested (22, 34, 46, 69, 72). Continue maxims and mot- 
toes, and review, daily, those gone over. 

85. 11. Miscellaneous Objects.— Continue as before suggested 
(23, 36, 47, 60, and 73). Explain to pupils tho tliico great divi- 
sions of Nature the Animal Kingdom, tho Vegetable Kingdom, 
and the Mineial Kingdom. Tell them all matciial objects that aie 
not either animal or vegetable aio called minerals Let them tell 
what things, therefoie, belong to tho mineral kingdom — 'all which 
have not organized foims All locks are mincials; all soils also, 
unless they aie formed by the paitial decay of vegetable oi animal 
substances Teacher should have a cabinet of the pnncipal 7ock$^ 
and pupils should learn to iccogmzo and name them.* {See, also, 
Calkins’s Manual — Minerals. 

86. 12. Construction- Cabinet Collections, etc. Continue 
such of the picvious exercises as aio of farther lutcxcst and utility 
(48, Cl, and 74). l^upils may now begin to make colloctions of 
plants for herbariums See Iiianual, p 201. Sepuiale collectious 
of pieserved specimens of leaves of as many kinds of trees as pos- 
sible, with names of the trees ; also, of dijBforent kinds of wood, in 
small blocks. Once each week, a half hour or moio may bo de- 
voted to an examination of the •museum thus collected, machmes, 
instiuments, etc. Questions and cx])lanationH. 

87. 13 Geographical and Histoiical. — Continue tho geograph- 
ical cxeiciscs as bcfoio suggested (49, 62, and 75). Also, begin 
now to diaw from the pupils tho history of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, or School Lktnct^ m tho following manner: 1, Let them 
tell the names of the residents, where they reside, on what stinots, 
in what diieetioii fioni the school-house, and how far from it, 2. 
Tho occupations of tho inhabitants— as farmers, meehunics, mei- 

* The -writer hopes to make anangomontfl for providing cheap goologieal cabmotB 
foi school urte Voiy little can bo dooo in giving pupils a knowledge of geology with- 
out the aid of a woU-arranged cabinet; and wltli aucli aid pupUa will almost teach 
themselves. 
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chants, manufacturers, etc. 3. Names and residences of the tiust- 
ees, diiectors, or other school officers of the distiict, and their gen- 
eral duties 4 Any histoiical incidents of the distiict or neigh- 
hoihood that may be pioper to be naiiated. 

Muaic as befoie duected. 

SECOND TERM 

88. 1 Reading, Spelling, and Elementary Sottnds. — Same di- 
lectioub as befoic given Review elementary sounds, and con- 
tinue thiough p 46-7 of Manual, Chait VII. Spelling as befoic 
duected (25, 37, 50, and 63). 

89. 2. Numbers. — See pievious suggestions (26, 38, 51, 64, and 77). 
Mental Aiithmetic, Multiplication Table, etc Exeicises in lapid 
combinations of numbeis should be intioduccd, and should bo fre- 
quent; easy at first, and giaduallyinci easing in difficulty. Thus . 
teacher repeats aloud and slowly, ^‘2, add 3, add 10, subtract 5,^ 
multiply by 2,” and pupils toll the lesult Let the teachei devise 
a scries of such combinations. 

90. 3 Drawing and Writing. — Continue as before (52 and 78) 
Sec, also, p. 52-3-4 of Manual, and Chait No. X. Make diaw- 
ings of every thing on Chart No XIX , and also copy the same 
foims fiom the natural objects, if possible Writing continued 

91. 4 Written Compositions. Language — See diiections (66, 
79) Rcquiio pupils to use the pocket blank-hooks, as suggested 
m the Manual, p 17-18 Let them wnto shetclies of most of their 
lessons 

92. 6. Colors — Review Also the same as preceding teim. 

93. 7. Animals — Same as the pieccding term Also describe 
biiefly and point out the birds in the second and thud orders, 
Chait No XVII , Manual, p 171-2 , also the first older of Fish- 
es, Chait No XVIII. , and Manual, p 175-6; also go over the 
subjects of Nos. 4 and 5, Chart XV., and Manual, p. 141-7. 

94. 8. Plants — Continue the course of the jirevious exercises (44, 
57, 70, and 82) A ciitical examination of the parts of the flow- 
eis of vai ions plants, etc. Also, take up, in familiar talks, the sub- 
ject of the “Economical Uses of Plants,” “Oui Common Fruits,” 
Manual, p. 200, through Apple, Pear, Peach, Quince, Plum, and 
Apricot, to p 214, using the illustrations, Chait No. XXL Also 
drawings, specimens, etc 

05 9. Physical Exercises as before diroctod (9, 21, 33, 45). 

96. 10. Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes — Same as 
before suggested (22, 34, 46, 59, 72, 84). Continue maxims and 
mottoes as far as practicable 

97. 11. Miscellaneous Objects — Continue as hofoio suggested 
(GO, 73, and 86), Teachers should exercise their ingenuity in ar- 
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ranging suitable exorcises under this head. Continue the subject 
of Minerals, if the teacher has a suitable cabinet See, also, Cal- 
kins’s Manual of Object Lessons. Call the attention of pupils to 
the subject of tradcsypiojcsmns^ etc,, and pici)aio foi them Object 
Lessons i elating to their diffeient employments, such as llie faim- 
01 , the blacksmith, the caipentei, the mason, the shoemaker, the 
mci chant, the lawyei, the teacher, the puntei, vaiious manufac- 
tureis, etc , the tools used by each, the piodiicts of each, etc , etc. 

08. 12 Construction : Cabinet Collections, etc — Continue m 

accordance with diiections for preceding tcim (Cl, 74, and 80) 
Collections of Mosses fiom the woods, and of Lichens fiom old 
fences and locks, aie very interesting. Many of these pkmts aie 
exceedingly beautiful By the aid of paste oi glue they may bo 
used to cover a cheap pine fiame of a pictuie. They make a hand- 
some border. 

99. 13 Geographical and Historical. — Continue the couise 
of the previous excicises undei this head (02, 75, and 87), making 
the histoiical henccfoith keep pace with the geographical. The 
physical geography of the neighborhood — its natural history, pio- 
ductions, with its political googiaphy, etc. — should bo introduced 
as suggested, p 85, 86, 87, and 88 of Manual Call up the his- 
toiy of the early settlements made m the neighboihood, as far as 
possible, and bung down the geneial histoiy of the neighborhood 
to the piescnt time, ascei taming when the present families moved 
into the neighboihood, and whence they came. Historical inci- 
dents, etc. 

Music as before diiected 

FIFTH SCHOOL YEAB. 

PIBST TERM. 

100. 1. Reading, Spelling, and Elbmentart SouNDS.—Same di- 
icctions as foi the fouith year. Pupils may also now be requned 
to define scpaiate woids in the icadmg lesson. For this purpose 
each should be piovided with a dictionaiy. Continue piacticing 
upon the elementary sounds, as diicctcd m the Manual, p, 48 to 48, 
Chart VIL Take up Phonic Spelling and Phonetic Anal- 
ysis, Manual, p. 49, and Chart VIII. Continue the spelling ex- 
ercises as hefoio ducctcd (25, 37, 50, and 63). 

101. 2. Numbers. — Continue throughout the icmaindor of the 
com so in accordance with such plans as the teacher may adopt. 
See, also, previous suggestions (26, 38, 51, 64, 77, and 89). Baji- 
id combination cxeiciscs, giadually moie and more difiicult. 
Thus • “2, add 3, add 10, subtract 6, multiply by 2, divide by 4.” 

10, add 8, subtract 5, add 7, multiply by 4, divide by 10.^* Let 
the teacher form numerous sets of such exorcises adapted to the 
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capacities of his pupils Slate arithmetic whenever the pupils are 
prepared for it. Frequent excicises. 

102. 3. Duawino and Wkiting,— Continue as befoio (52, 78, and 
90). For drawing, see, also, Manual, p 54 Charts Nos. XXI 
and XXII furnish good copies. Copy iiom Natuic as much as 
possible. Geometiical drawing may be commenced. See Man- 
ual, p 54-6-6'-7, and Chait No X.* Wilting continued 

103. 4 Written Compositions : Language — See directions (66, 
79, 91) Requiio pupils to use the pocket blank-books, as sug- 
gested in the Manual, p 17-18. Written sketches, etc. 

104. 6. Colors — ^Review picceding exorcises. Take up the Chro- 
matic Scale, Chait XIV , and go thiough the “Exeicibcs on the 
Frimaiies, Secondaiics and Tcitiaiies,” as directed. Manual, p. 
103-4 

105. 7 . Animals — Review the ground previously gone over. Birds 
in the fourth and fifth oideis, Chait No XVII., and Manual, p. 
172-3; second oidor of Fishes, Chart No XVIII, Manual, p. 
176-7 ; Insects, sec Calkins’s Manual , Also the subjects of Nos. 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 1 0, Chart No. XV., Manual, p. 147 to 156 

106. 8. Plants — Continue the course of the previous exercises (44, 
57, 70, 82, 94), Examination and classification of plants on the 
Linnoean System, Manual, p 193 to 198, Chait No. XX. ; “ Eco- 
nomical Uses of Plants, ” in familiar talks ; the Common FruiU^ 
Manual, p 214, through Grape, Cun ant, Filbert, Gooseberry, 
Raspberry, Blackbeiry, Strawberry, Nuts, etc., to p. 220, using the 
illustrations, Chart No XXI , together with drawings by the pu- 
pils, specimens, etc. Pupils make written sketches 

107. 9. Physical Exercises as before directed (9, 21, 33, 45). 

108. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes —Same as 
bcfoie suggested (22, 31, 40, 59, 72, 84). Continue maxims and 
mottoes as far as practicable. 

109. 11. Miscellaneous Objects. —Continued m accordance with 
pievious suggestions (GO, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily. 

110 12 Construction: Cabinet Collections, etc. — Coutmuo 

in accoi dance with previous suggestions (61, 74, 86, and 98). 
Collections of minerals — different kinds of rocks, etc.— for geo- 
logical cabinets, may be commenced. Even if the names of the 
diffoicnt rocks aio not yet known by either teacher oi pupil, an 
examination of specimens will still ho valuable. Collections of 
shells may also be made. Fie&h-water shells aio abundant. In 
time, such collections will make not only a handsome, but a valih 
able school museum 

* For maJdng those gooxnetilcal drawings on tho 'black'board^ a pair of llackhoard 

compasses^ adaptod to hold a chalk or talc pencil, is much needed. Wo hope some ono 

will construct such an instiumont. 
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111. 13. GEOOEAPniCAL AND HISTORICAL —Extend geography and 
history to the whole town on the principles suggested (87 and 99), 
and pages 86, 87, and 88 of Manual 

Miasic as befoie directed. Declamations* 

SECOND TERM. 

112. 1. Heading, Spelling, and Elementary SotrNDS — Same 
diiections as for pieceding teini. If the reading-books used bo 
the School and Eamily Headeib, and the subject should be the 
Mammalia (p 87-242) in the Thud Reader, let the pupils icad 
with Chart No. XYI befoic them. At the beginning of each 
lesson let some pupil point out on the Chai t, and give an abstract 
of, the ordeis and families of the Mammalia as fai as they have 
gone in their leading, and tell to which oidci, family, etc , the 
reading lesson of the day is to be assigned. Suggest to them the 
leading out of school of such books as Childieii’s Pic*luic-book 
of Quadrupeds, Hookei’s Natuial Histoiy to p 115, and any other 
similar woiks Whatever be the leading lesson of the day, as 
soon as it is finished let pupils close then books Teacher sliould 
then call upon pupils to tell what they have been leading about, 
and to give in their own language an analysis of the lesson. 
Continue the spelling exoicises as bcfoic suggested (25, 27, 50, 
and C3) 

113. 2. Numbers. — Frequent combination exorcises, reviews, etc. 
Also, continue as befoie suggested (64, 77, 89, and 101) 

114. 3 Drawing AND Writing — ^Draw outlines fiom engravings, 
and also copy fiom natuial objects. Manual, p 52-2-4. Con- 
tinue geometiical drawings, Manual, p. 58-9, and Chart No. X. 
Wilting continued. 

116. 4 Written Compositions Language —See dn octions (CG, 

79, 91). Requiie pupils to use the pocket blank-books, us sug- 
gested in the Manual, p. 17-18 Written sketches, etc 

116. 6 Colors — Reviewing, together with the diieotionH (10*1) for 

the preceding teim, will bo sufficient foi the jirosent toim 

117 7. Animals. — Birds in the sixth and seventh oi thTs, Chart No 

XVII , and Manual, p 173. Thud order of Fishes, Cfimrt No 
XVIII., Manual, p 177, Insects. Also the fiubji‘cts of the lo- 
maining ten numbers of Chait No, XV,, Manual, p. 150 to 162 
As intioductoiy to the reading lessons on the Mammalia, Thud 
Reader, which arc supposed to bo taken up this term, point out, 
on Chnit No XVI , the four gioat divisions of the Animal King- 
dom— Veitobiates, Articulates, Mollusks, and Radiates. Also 
point out and desenbe the different races of mankind. 

The separate consideration of the subject of “Animals’' may 
now bo dropped, as it is continued from time to time, from this 
point forward, under the head of “ Reading.” 
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118. 8 . Plants — Continue as before dhected (82, 94, 106). Exam- 

ination and classification on the Linnsean System, Manual, p. 193 
to 198 “ Economical Uses of Plants,” in familiar talks thiougli 

the subject of ^^Coitmon Hoot Plants^'' Manual, p 220 to 226, 
and Chait No XXI. Drawings by the pupils for illustrations 

110 9. Physical Exercises as before dnected (9, 21, 33, 45) 

120 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes — Same 

as befoie suggested (22, 34, 46, 59, 72, 84) Leading piinciples 
in moials and religious duty may now begin to bo moie formally 
presented. They should always be lUustiated by anecdotes, in- 
cidents, histoiical tiuths, etc , as far as possible Remembei the 
parahhs by which the Savior taught The teacher should be con- 
stantly accumulating additional and appiopiiate maxims, mot- 
toes, pioveibs, wise sayings, etc., to add to the list 

121. 11. Miscellaneous Objects —Continued in accoi dance with 
pievious suggestions (GO, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily 

122. 12. Construction Cabinet Collections, etc —Continue as 
before suggested (61, 74, 86, 98, and 110). Drawings by the pu- 
pils may now begin to be added to the school museum * among 
them neat diawings of the gcomctiical figuies, Chart X. See 
Manual, p 57-Cl Also some of the five regular solid polyhe- 
dions, cut out of pa&toboaid See Manual, p. 62-3 

123. 13. Geoorapiiical and Historical.— Continue the course 
of cxeiciscs pieviously suggested (87, 99, and 111) Extend 
them to the county and state, or bection of the state, in which you 
leside This will call up both the eaily history and the oaily 
geogiaphy of that pait of the countiy, and hence will lead to our 
eaily Indian wais and the Wai of the Revolution. 

Music as before dnected. Declamations 

SIXTH SCHOOL YEAR. 
first term 

124 1. Readino, Spelling, and Elementary Sounds. — Read, 

spell, define, and analyze, as directed (76, 100, and 112) If the 
Eouith Book of the School and Family Readers be used, the di- 
vision of “Physiology and Health” should be carefully read, and 
each lesson analyzed, with remarks from the tcachci, enforcing 
princijiles. Continue the spdlmg exorcises as befoie directod (25, 
37, 60, and 63) 

126. 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 89, and 101). Combination 

exercises daily. Reviews, etc 

126. 3. Drawing and Writing —Continue outline drawings from 

engravings, and draw fiom Natuio. Geometiical drawings 
through p, 59, 60, and 61 of Manual, and Chart No. X. Writ- 
ing continued. 
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127. 4. Written Compositions LANOtiAGE. — See directions (66, 

79, 91) See, also, the suggestions undei the head of “ Geogiaph- 
ical and Histoiical,” foi the piesent teim. Reqiiue pupils to use 
the pocket blank-hooks, as suggested m the Manual, p. 17-18. 

128 6 Colors — Review, and take up the “Exercises from the 
Scale on the Sub-Secondaiics and Sub-Tertianes,” Manual, p. 
104 

129 8 Plants, — Continue as befoie directed (83, 94, lOG, 11 8). 

Examination and classification on the Linnooan System, Manual, 
p. 193 to 198 “ Economical Uses of Plants,” in familiai talks, 

through the “Ceieals oi Corn-plants,” Manual, p. 22G to 238 
Use Chaifc No. XXI Also diawings by the pupils and speci- 
mens foi illustiations, Wiitten sketches of lessons 

130. 9 Physical Exercises as befoie directed (9, 21, 33, 45). 

131. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes — Same 
as before suggested (22, 34, 4G, 59, 72, 84, and 120) 

132 11 Miscellaneous Objects — Continued m accordance with 

pievious suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily. 

133. 12 Construction. Cabinet Collections, etc — Continue as 
before suggested (74, 86, 98, 110, and 122), making collections 
of difieicnt kinds of wood, leaves, mobscs, lichens, hcibaiiums, 
geological cabinets ,* and constructing machines , the geometrical 
solids, making drawings, etc 

134. 13. Geographical and Historical — Contmiic as before 
(111, 123) The moic loimul study of the geography of our 
whole countiy may now he takiui up, with the aid of the geogra- 
phy and atlas. Its leading histoiical events may also bo told the 
pupils m familiar talks, bcguiuing with the stoiy of Columbus ; 
and pupils should be required to ivi Ue covipoaitions embracing the 
events thus nai rated to them This will ellectually secuio their 
attention to what is told them 

Music as before directed Declamations, 

second term. 

135. 1. Reading, Spelling, and Elementary Sounds — Contin- 
ued as duected (25, 87, 50, G3, 7G, 100, and 1 12). 

136 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 89, and 101)* Combination 
exorcises Reviews, etc. 

1 37 3. Drawing and Writing. — Outline drawings, etc. Review 
geometneal drawings, Manual, p* 54 to Cl. Make drawings for 
constructing the five lognlar polyliodions. Manual, p. 01, 62. 
Writing continued. 

138, 4. Written Compositions ; Language*— See directions (GO, 

79,01, 127). Require pupils to use tho pocket blank-books, as 
suggested m tlio Manual, p, 17-18. 
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139. 6. CoLOES.— Review the exercises, Manual, p. 103, 104, 105, 
and explain and illustrate the subject of “Tones,” Manual, p. 
105, 106, 107. 

140. 8 Plants — Continue as bcfoio directed (106, 118, 129), Ex- 
amination and classification on the Linnsean System, Manual, p. 
193 to 198 “Economical Uses” continued, in familial talks, 
through the “Fruits ofWaim Countiics,” Manual, p 238 to 249 ; 
using Chait No XXI., and diawings by the pupils, foi illustra- 
tions, together with such specimens as can be obtained 

141. 9. Physical Exercises as bcfoie duected (9, 21, 33, 45). 

142. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes — Same 
as befoie suggested (22, 34, 46, 59, 72, 84, and 120). 

143. 11 Miscellaneous Objects — Continued m accoi dance with 
pievious suggestions (CO, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily. 

144 12 CoNsrRUCTiON Cabinet Collections, etc. — Continue in 

the ^ame course as befoio (74, 86, 08, 110, 122, and 133) The 
tcachei should now fill out the progiammc undci this head ac- 
coi ding to the attainments and capacities of his pupils A Sat- 
urday’s 1 amble with Iiis pupils — ^making collections, preserving 
specimens, etc — might be made profitable, and should be made 
intoiesting 

145. 13 Geographical and Historical —Continue the geogi aph- 
ical and histoucal studies as beloio suggested (111, 123, and 134). 
Ilistoucal talks, naiiating impoitant events in our own histoij, 
with compositions dcscnbmg the same. 

3Iusic as befoie duected. Declamations, 

SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR. 

EIRST TERM 

146. 1. Reading, Spelling, and Elementary Sounds — Contin- 
ued as duected (25, 37, 50, 63, 76, 100, and 112) If the pupils 
be leading the division of “Ornithology, or Birds,” in the Fourth 
Rcadci, place bcfoie them Chait No. XVH , and follow the di- 
rections given for the Mammalia (112). In this manner pupils 
will soon acquire, and with but little effort, a familianty with 
the scientific outlines of the subject Suggest to them to road 
the “Children’s Ihcturc-book of Birds,” and Hooker’s “Natural 
Histoiy” fiom p, 115 to 187. 

147. 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 80, and 101). Combination 
exercises. Ficqucnt reviews 

148. 3. Drawing and Writing. — Continue drawings from en- 
gravings and from natural objects, and foim the geometrical 
figures Take up Linear Perspective, Manual, p. 63 to 70, first 
principles, and Chart No X Wilting continued. 

140. 4. Written Compositions Language. — S ec diiections (66, 
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79, 91, 127) Requiie pupil& to use the pocket hlauk-hooks, as 
suggested in the Manual, p 17-18. Sketches of lessons, 

150, 6 CoLons — Bc\ lew, and go tliiough Hues of Colois,” Man- 
ual, p 107-8 Also cxeiciscs on “ Complemcntaiy Colois,’* 
Manual, p 109-110 

151, 8. Plants — Continue as before diiected (118, 129, 110). 
Examination and classification on the Linnajan System, Manual, 

*p 193 to 198 ‘‘Economical Uses” continued, m faniiliai talks, 
thiough Medicinal Plants,^* Manual, p 240 to 250, using Cliait 
No. XXI., and drawings by the pupils, for illustrations, together 
with such specimens as can be obtained, Skctchc.s of lessons. 

152 9. Physical Exercises as bcfoio dncctcd (9, 21, 33, 45). 

163. 10 Mani^rs and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes.— Same 

as before suggested (22, 34, 4G, 59, 72, 84, and 120). 

154, 11. Miscellaneous Objects. — Continued in accoi dance 

with pievious suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily 

155 12 Construction: Cabinet Collections, etc —Aceoi ding 

to the plan of the teacher See suggestions (74, 86, 98, 110, 122, 
133, and 144). 

166. 13 Geographical and Historical — Continue as before 

(111, 123, 134, and 145) Histoiy may now bo taken uj) from 
the histoucal text-hook In connection with this study, wc make 
the following suggestions on the subject of Wnttvn RiTitatwin*, 
Suppose the lesson, foui pages in histoiy, to have lH‘cn given out 
yesteiday, to be recited this morning Suppose theic aie twelve 
pupils in the class, in four divisions. When the class is called, 
pupils bung their books and slates Tcaehci assigns a page to 
each diMSion; each pupil glances over Ins page hastily, and at 
a given signal all lay aside their books, take tlicir slates, and 
each writes as full a sketch of the page assigned to him as he 
can. The teacher examines the slates, and merely inaiks cuors 
(to be collected), and graduates the pui)ils according to merit. 
The advantages which this oxciciso will often have ovc‘r the com- 
mon mode of lecitation will bo icadily apparent to all. 

Music as before directed Declamations* 

second term. 

157. 1 . Reading and Spelling — See previous directions (25, 37, 
50, 63, 76, 100, and 112), If the botanical division of the Eouith 
Reader be lead, UbO in connection Charts XIX. and XX Sug- 
ge‘?t to pupils to read Hooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature,” Pait 
I., Plants, 

158. 2. Numbers continued (04, 77, 89, and 101). Combination 
exercises, Piequont icviews. 

169. 3. Drawing and Weiwno.— Coutiuuo as before (137, 148, 
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etc.), fiequcntly reviewing. Linear Perspective through p 70, 
71, and 72 

4. Written Compositions: Language. English Grammar 
— See directions (66, 79, 91, 127) Tho sepaiatc study of En- 
glish Grammai may now be introduced, but still in connection 
with tho pocket blank-book exercises, as suggested in the Man- 
ual, p 18. 

161 6 Colors — Review; also “Harmony of Colors, ’’from p. 110 

through p 117, Manual. 

162. 8 Plants. — Continue as before directed (129, 140, 151). 

“Economical Uses” continued, in familiai talks, thiough '■^Plants 
v^ed for Bev&i ages, ” Manual, p 266 to 2GG, using Chart N o XXI 1 , 
and diawings by the pupils for illustration, with such specimens 
as can be obtained In connection with the reading lessons m 
Botany, fiom tho Fouith Rcadci, take up, in familiar talks, the 
“Natuial Method of Classification,” and go through “Polypet- 
alous” and “Apctalous” plants, Manual, p. 198 to 204, Chart No. 
XX Lot pupils write sketches of all. 

163 9. I*iiYSiCAL Exercises as before directed (9, 21, 33, 46) 

164. lO Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same as 
befoie suggested (22, 34, 46, 69, 72, 84, and 120) 

165. 11 Miscellaneous Objects — Continued in accordance with 
piovious suggestions (GO, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily 

ICO 12. Construction Cabinet Collections, etc — ^According 
to tho plan of tho teachci See suggestions (74, 86, 98, 110, 122, 
133, and 144). 

167 13. GEOORAPniCAL and Historical — Continue both, as far 

in unison as possible. Sec suggestions (125, 134, 145, and 166). 
Eiequont reviews. 

368. 14 Dictation lExeicises — Road to the pupils brief intoi- 

esting sketches, mostly nanativo; and when you have concluded, 
lot them wiitc out the same, in the language of the book as near- 
ly as possible. What is read should be suited to the agos and ca- 
pacities of tho pupils. The exercises will be found admiiably 
adapted to cultivate close attention, to strengthen the memoiy, to 
give facility of expression, and to tost the proficiency of pupds in 
spelling, punctuation, inflections, uso of capitals, penmanship, 
etc They may perhaps bo commenced eailior than this period 
with some classes, and may be written by tho younger pupils on 
slates, but tho more advanced pujals should uso pen and papoi . 
The teacher corrects the oxciciscs by marking all errors, and re- 
quires pupils to rewrite whoie necessary 

Mime as before diiectcd. Frequent declamations. 
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EIGHTH SCHOOL TEAR. 

riKST TERM. 

169. 1. RjEAiuNa Ain> Spelling. — See directions (37, 60, 63, 76, 
100, and 112). When the Natuial Philosophy division ot the 
Fourth Reader is read, suggest to pupils to i cad Mayhow’.s “Won- 
ders of Science” and Mayhew’s ‘‘Peasant-Boy Philosophei 

170. 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 89, and 101) Combination 
exercises. Frequent leviews 

171. 3 Drawing and Writing — Continue as before (137, 148, 
etc ), frequently reviewing. Linear Perspective thiough p 73, 
74, 75. 

172. 4 Written Compositions : Language • English Grammar. 
—See directions (66, 79, 91, 127, ICO) In studying Eiighsh 
Grammai, reference should be had more to the acquisition ol cor- 
rect habits of speaking and wilting than to the technicalities of 
paring It is bettei to show a mode of cxpi cssion— such as “I 
intended to have gone yesteiday” — to be philoi^ophLalli/ wrong, 
than to show it to bo merely a violation of an aibitiary rah of 
giammai. 

173 6 Colors.— Review the whole subject of colois, and go as far 

as Division XII , p 123 of Manual. 

174. 8. Plants — Continue as before diiccted (140, 161, 162). 
“Economical Uses” continued, in familim talks, thiough 

•used fo7 Manual, p. 266 to 274, using Chait No 

XXII , diawings, specimens, etc , foi illustration Also “Nat- 
ural Method of Classification,” in faniiliai talks, Manual, p 204, 
through ‘'^Endogenous Plants ,^^ p. 207, Chart No XX. 

175. 9 Physical Exercises as before directed (0, 21, 33, 45) 

176. 10. Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes,— Sumo as 
before suggested (22, 04, 46, 59, 72, 84, anti 120) 

177 11. Miscellaneous Objects — Cent irmcd in accoi dance with 

previous suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five tnmutcH daily, 

178. 12 Construction Cabinet Collections, etc.— According 
to the plan of the teacher. See suggestions (74, 86, 08, 110, 122, 
133, and 144) 

179. 13 Geographical and IIistorioal.— Continue in the course 
marked out in tho previous suggestions (123, 134, 146, and 166), 
Fioqucnt reviews. Bogin tho uso of the glohes , 

180. 14 Dictation Exercises, — Same as m preceding teim. 

Music as before directed. Fioquont dcclamattoTu , 

SECOND TERM. 

181. 1. Reading and Spklung — Boo directions (37, 50, 63, 76, 
100, and 112) When tho division on “ X^hysiology and Iloalth,” 
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in the Fifth Header, is read, suggest to pupils to read Combe’s 
Principles of Physiology applied to the Piesorvation of Health ” 

182 2 Numbers continued (04, 77, 80, and 101). Combination 

exercises. Fiequent leviews Slate aiithmetic. 

183. 3. Drawing anp Writing —Continue as before (137, 148, 

etc.) Linear Perspective thiough p 70, 77, 78. 

184 4. Written Compositions Language ; English Grammar 

— See duections (160, 172). 

185. 6 Colors. — ^Review as before, and finish the subject of col- 

ors, Manual, p 123 to 129. 

18G. 8 Plants. — Continue as befoie ducctcd (151, 162, 174) 

‘‘Economical TJses” continued, in familiai talks, through 
cellaneou$" plants, and plants used foi p. 274 to 282, 

using Cliait No XXII , diawings, etc., foi illustiations. Review 
“ Natmal Method of Clabsification,” Manual, p 198 to 209, Chart 
No. XX After this period, the subject of “ l^lants” may bo con- 
tinued m connection with the reading lessons (see next term) , or 
It may be continued by taking up the study of Botany from the 
regular botanical text-book. 

187. 9 Physical Exercises as bofoie directed (9, 21, 83, 45). 

188 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same 

as bofoio suggested (22, 34, 46, 59, 72, 84, and 120) 

3 80 11. Miscellaneous Objects — Continued in accordance with 

previous suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily 

190 12. Construction* Cabinet Collections, etc — ^According 

to the plan of the teacher. See, also, suggestions (74, 86, 98, 
no, 122, 133, and 144) 

191. 13 G EOGRAPHiCAL AND HISTORICAL. — Continue in the course 
aheady marked out (123, 134, 145, 156, 170) Frequent reviews, 

192. 14. Dictation Exercises — Continue as duected (168) 

Mu^ic as before directed. Fiequent deciarnaUons. 

NINTH SCHOOL YEAR. 

EIRST TERM, 

193. 1. Reading and Spelling.— See directions (37, 50, 63, 76, 
100, and 112) In connection with the botanical division of the 
Fifth Itt'adcr, place Chait No. XX bofoio the pupils Bofoio 
piocceding with the lesson, lot some pupil point out on the Chart, 

, and give an abstract of, the classes and families, as far as the 
class has gone. Suggest to pupils to read Giay’s “ How Plants 
Glow.” TJioy may also examine the introductory portions of 
Wood’s or Lincoln’s Botany. 

194. 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 80, and 101) Combination 
exercises Frequent reviews, Shilo aiithmetic. 

195. 3. Drawing and Writing, — Continue in the course of pre- 

O 
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vious exercises. Encouiage pupils to fumi now plans in perspect- 
ive, and also to make drawings oi buildings fiom Nalure, and to 
diaw the same building from diffcient positions 

196 4 Whitten CoiuPOSiTiONs : Language. ENGUbii (tuammak 

— See diiections (IGO, 172) 

Extend the subject into iliotonc propci, and begin a snivoy of 
English litejatuie fiom some such woxk as Cleveland’s “Coni-, 
pend ” One hour, oi moie, each week may be devoted to these 
allied subjects, in lectuies by the teacher, and wiittcn »lvtvhcs by 
the pupils, wheio they can not be made subjects of legulai study 
and lecitation. 

197. 6 CoLOKS —Review the entiie subject of colois. 

198 9 Physical Exekcises as befoic directed (0, 21, 33, 41>). 

199. 10 Manners and Morals, ISIaxims and Morrons.— yamo 

as before suggested (22, 81, 4G, 39, 72, 84, and 120). 

200 11 Miscellaneous Objects. — Continued in accouhmeo with 
pievious suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily. 

201 12. Construction Cabinet Collections, etc — Accoulmg 
to the plan of the teacher See, also, suggestions (74, 80, 98, 110, 

' 122, 133, and 144) 

202 13 Geographic ^l and IIistoihc \l —Continue in the eonnso 
alicady maikod out (123, 134, 1 45, 15(>, 1 79) Fic<pU‘nt i iwiews. 

203. 14 Dictation Exercises — Continue as b(*foi e directed ( 1 68) 

Music as bcfoio diiected Ficqucnt dcckmatms. Klcmeut- 
ary book-Jcecping. 

SECOND TERM. 

204 1. Reading and Spelling — See directions (37, 50, 63, 76, 

100, and 112) In connection with the division of J{cpt]lt\s and 
Fishes in the Fifth Reader, use Chart No XVI 11., pointing out 
the divisions as directed foi the Mammalia, Ihids, etc (U2, 140). 

205. 2. Numbers continued (61, 77, 89, and 101) (jombmation 

exGiciscs Ficqucnt lev lows. Slate nnthmetu* 

206 3, Drawing and Writing.— Continue as before direct Cfl (137, 
148, 195, etc.) Review Perspective 

207 4. Written Compositions : Danguage * ENOLisn Grammar. 
—See directions (1 00, 1 72). 

Ehetoric and English literatm ^. — Sleo suggestions of pieceding 
toim (196) 

208. 9. Physical Exercises as before direet(‘d (9, 21, 33, 45). 

209. 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Morrous. — Same 
as before suggested (22, 31-, 46, 59, 72, 84, and 120) 

210 11. MisCELLANEOxrs Oiwi'X’TH. — Ooutmutul in aeeordmiee with 

previous suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), (ivo uiinuttis daily. 

12r CoNSTBUOWON: CABINET COLLECTIONS, ctc.— According 
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to the plan of tho teacher. See, also, suggestions (74, 8G, 98, 110, 
122, 133, and 144) 

212. 13 . Gisographical and Historical — Continue in tho course 

already maikcd out (133, 134, 145, 15C, 179) Frequent re- 
views 

218, 14 Dictation Exercises — Continue as before diiected (1G8), 

These may, with piopiiety, be extended to many imjiortant su^ 
jects that can not be taken up as regular studies, such as popu- 
lar obtionomy^ mental philosophy (such as Aberciombie’s woik), a 
description ot the a? tSj or technoloqy (Bigelow’s work), tho science 
of gom mnent^ and especially our town, county, state, and national 
govcinments. 

Music as befoic diiected Picquent declamations Element- 
ary bool-leeping. 

TENTH SCHOOL YEAR 

FIRST TERM. 

214. 1 Rbadino and Spelling — See directions (37, 50, 63, 76, 
100, and 112) In connection with tho division of Natuial Phi- 
losophy in tho Fifth Reader, pupils may read out of school Far- 
aday’s “Phybical Foiccs” — a couiso of six lectures; also, exam^ 
ine Wells’s Science of Common Things,” Poxtci’s “Familiar 
Science,” etc. In connection with tho division oi Physical Ge- 
ogiaphy, suggest to them to read Summerville's “Physical Sci- 
ences,” or Guyot’s “Eaith and Man.” On this and kindied 
subjects, Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,” 5 vols. 12mo, is a suitable woik 
for advanced students. 

In connection with spelling, take up tho analysis of doiivative 
and compound woi ds. Sec M‘Eiligott’8 “ Young Analyzer,” and 
“Analjtical Manual.” 

Nairn al Philosophy may now bo caiiied beyond tho Fifth Read- 
er, and taken up as a study fiom the regular text-book in schools 
where it cait- be intioduccd in this manner. 

215. 2. Numbers continued (64, 77, 89, and 110) Combination 
exercises Frequent lovicws. Slate arithmetic 

Alqeha may now be introduced, where tho school is sufficient- 
ly well graded to lender it feasible. 

216. 3 Drawing and Writing. — Continue as before directed (137, 
148, 105, 206) 

217. 4 . Written C oMPosmoNfl ; Language: English Giummar. 
—See dhections (160, 172). 

Rhetoric and English hteaature as before suggested (190) 

218. 9 PiiYSTOAL Exercises as before diiected (9, 21, 33, 45). 

219 10 Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes. — Same 

as before suggested (22, 34, 46, 59, 72, 84, and 120). 
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220 11. MiscELLANEOtrs Objects — Continued in accordance with 

pievious suggestions (CO, 73, 85, and 97), five imuutob daily, 

221. 12. CoNSTEUCTION CABINET COLLECTIONS, CtC — Accordmg 
to the plan of the teachei. See, also, suggestions (74, 8C, 08, 1 10, 
122, 133, and 144) 

222. 13. Geogeapiiical and IIistoeical. — Continue in the course 
alicady maiked out (123, 134, 145, 156, 179). Ficqucnt icviows 

223. 14 Dictation Exercises. — Continue as bcfoic da ccted (108). 
See, also, suggestions (213). 

Music as bcfoie diiected Eloquent dedamatiouh Element- 
ary hook-lceeping» 

SECOND TERM 

224. 1. Reading and Spelling — See directions (37, 50, G3, 70, 
100, and 112). In connection with the division of Chcmistiy in 
the Fifth Reader, suggest to pupils to road Ilookci’s Fiist Book 
in Chcmistiy,” and Faiaday’s “ Chemistiy of a Candle ” In con- 
nection with the division of Geology, Hugh Miller’s “Old Red 
Sandstone,” and Hitchcock’s “Sciiptmc and Geology ” 

The analysis of deiivativo and compound woids as bcfoie (214). 

Nairn al Philosophy^ as a icgulai study, as before siigg(‘stecl (214), 

225 2. Numbers contnuied (04, 77, 80, and 101). Combination 
excicises, Fiequent levicws Slate autlunctic, 

A^geba may be continued, and geometry taken up 

226 3. Drawing and Writing —Continue ns betoic directed (137, 
148, 195, 206). 

227 4 Written Compositions Language • English Grammar. 
— See ducctions (160, 172) 

Metono and English hteratwe as bcfoi'o suggested (190). 

228. 9 PiRsiCAL Exercises as bofoio diicctcd (9, 21, 33, 45). 

229 10. Manners and Morals, Maxims and Mottoes,— Same 

as befoie suggested (22, 34, 46, 50, 72, 84, and 120), 

230. 11. Miscellaneous Objects. — Continued in aeooi dance with 
previous suggestions (60, 73, 85, and 97), five minutes daily. 

231. 12 Construction : Cabinet Collections, etc. — According 
to the plan of the teacher See, also, suggestions (74, 86, 98, 
110, 122, 133, and 144) 

232. 13 Geograpitioal and Historical. — Continue in the course 
ah eady marked out (123, 134, 1 15, an<l 156). Fi oquent reviews, 

233. 14. Dictation Exercises as before directed (IgB and 213). 

Music as befoie dhoctod. Peckmations, Jhohkccping. 

Remarks.— The teacher who has gone through the present Manual, 

and examined the courao of instiuction pioscnt<‘d in tlio fon'going “ Pro- 
gramme,” will get our views of what a system of “object” teaching 
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should be, and of the extent to which it should bo introduced intotrur 
schools. We have seen some objections to the system by those who evi- 
dently do not undci stand its principles, and who ciionoously suppose it 
to consist of oral instnictxons by the teachei about ‘‘common things,’* 
and many teachei s, indeed, who piotcss to bo piacticing it, and who take 
this supcificial view of it, are bunging the system itself into disrepute. 
Hence some are beginning to legard the system as one of mere amuse- 
ment foi the child, or a system of leaimng made casy^ that icquiies no 
close mental application, and gives no mental discipline 

But wo believe any sensible pcison who will look over the amount 
and charactei of the work maiked out foi the pupil, fiom the tender age 
of lour years, in the foregoing piogiamme, will admit that gieat mental 
activity and mdustiy will bo icquiicd to go thiough such a couise. lie 
will see that this “object” system, which is hero intioduced so eaily, and 
lb pcculiaily adapted to childhood, is, indeed, the veiy oppo^iitc of incuL 
eating lazy habits of thought in cliildicn by doing the thinking for them, 
foi It is made jnc-erainently the office of the teacher in this system to 
iead the pvjnl to think instead of telling him every thing If by Ibis sys- 
tem study IS made atti active, it does not nccessauly follow that idle 
amusements aio made to take the place of study. If amusements aio 
made to minister to mental activity m the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
so much additional gain. By the untiring, poisovciing mental effort 
which the system stnvos to call forth, beginning with the early and con- 
stant oxciciso of the perceptive faculties, the mind is sought to be 
stJcugthoned, on the punciplo of the great law of labor If it is not, 
ihciefuie, when carried out in accoi dance with oui views, an admiiablo 
system ot mental gymnastics foi the young, we wholly misconceive its 
tendencies 

Nor is science made every thing in this system, as some suppose. It is 
only a part of its course ; and even then it is made an instrument only, 
while the ultimate aim is mental cultuio, which, however, bungs with 
it, more peculiaily in this system than in any other, a knowledge of sensi- 
ble objects — of their chaiacter and qualities, and of the beauty, wisdom, 
goodness, and truth which God exhibits in his woiks. Assuredly that 
science which loads “from Nature up to Nature’s God” is not useless 
knowledge, nor docs it undeimino faith, as those ignoiant of science im- 
agine, but, on the contrary, strengthens and supports it 

It will, however, doubtless strike some who have “object” 

teaching, hut who undei stand little of its true principles, that in the 
foregoing Programme and Manual wo have not confined ourselves stnet- 
ly to a system of mere “ Object Lessons.” Wo have designed the work 
as a “Manual of Instiuction” for the whole field of primaiy education, 
and have intioduced “object” teaching only whore wo thought it adapt- 
ed to tlie subject, and the subject suited to the ages of tbo pupils. And 
while wo do not believe that true object teaching can bo cairied too far, 
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and while we do believe that it is the only system adapted to the unfold- 
ing faculties of childhood, we as firmly believe that there arc some of the 
more advanced subjects of study to which it is not applicable ; foi there 
are some subjects which, although they may often be illusttatcd by ma- 
teual things, do not, like the natuial sciences, deal diicctly with matc- 
iial objects But we believe such a couiso of olcmcntaiy tiaming m 
“object’ teaching as we have attempted to sketch in the piesont vol- 
ume, in connection with the inodel lessons given in Mi Calkins’s “ Man- 
ual," will, if earned out in the light manner by the teach ei, lay the very 
best and only tiuo foundation for a mental superstructme m which all 
science, all ait, and all liteiatuie shall be found combined in harmonious 
piopoitions We would begin with science — a knowledge of the woild 
aiound us — just as Natuie begins hci teachings, instead of putting oil 
science to the last thing m education, wheioit is generally neglected en- 
tirely , and the fine arts should ciown the edifice We would also have 
pupils, fiom the veiy beginning, employ then faculties, and make of 
their knowledge, by descjiptions of things, in a sciics of Oial Composi- 
tions,” winch should give place to the fie<picnt use of the pen, and 
searching analysis, as the couise advances Giadually the cx(»rc*isc8 in 
any depaitmcnt oi study should lead onwaid, by easy giadations, to the 
baldest set tasls, lequiung the scveiest mental laboi, but never m ad- 
vance of the piogiessive attainments of the pupil. Det tcachcrH bo im- 
pressed with the idea that the tiue “object” oi development system should 
bo regal ded, piimanly, as a means of mental cultuie, and not merely as a 
medium of acquisition ; and in all then school exercises let them study 
how best to awaken observation, sccuic attention, iminovo the momoiy, 
develop thought, and cultivate the reason $ foi thus only will the groat 
ends of education bo attained. 
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II. MAXIMS AND MOTTOES, APHORISMS AND 
PROVERBS, FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 

The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discoveicd in its mcmnis and jprorerts,— 
JSacon 

J*rove7h8 aio, foi the most pait, lules of moial, oi, still moio piopeily, of prudential 
conduct -^Drande 

Provet h$ embody the cunent and pi actical philosophy ol an age oi nation — Fleming. 

A prom b is the wit of one, and the wisdom of many -.-Loid John Bussell. 

* These things hnve I spoken unto you m hk ^John, \vi , 24 

And ho spake many things unto them mpaxthlcs , xiii , 3 

The first and most ancient in<iuiiois into tiutli wcic uont to tlnow theli knowledge 
into aphorisms.^ or short, scattoied, unmethodical Bontcnco'^ •^Bacon 

I'Xclusively of the ahshaot seienie-*, tho laigOBt and woithiest poilion of our knowl- 
edge consists of aphonsms — Coleridge. 

Proverbs aic the gathoungs of ages Tuko pebbles smoothed by tho flood, they have 
flowed down tho stream of time, divcstod of extianeoiis mattei, rounded into haimo- 
nious couplotfl, 01 clenched into useful iimvims Loos ornate and icdundant than the 
productions of modem Iitoiatuio, they are far moie instructive, they aie the manual 
of practical wisdom compiled fiom tho school of expenonce, and aio llius tho very salt 
of all knowledge, and thoii piccopts, as the actual xesults of life, circumstance, and 
occasion, are iai picforablo to tho eiimgdeduciious of the speculative Inquiier -^Thos 
Fielding 

Pi ore tbs embrace tho wide sphoie of human existence; they take all the colois of 
life , they aio often exduisito strokes of genius they delight by their any sarcasm or 
thcii caustic satire, tho luxunance of thou humoi,the playfulness of thou turn, and 
oven by the olcganco of then imogory, and tho tondoinof'S of then sentiment They 
give a deep insight into domestic life, and open fui us the hcnxt of man m all the va- 
1 ions BtatoH ho may occupy A frequent review of piovoibs bhould cntei into our read- 
ings ^CwnosUtcs of Literatme 

With the above commendations of;)?oce7 6s — a general teim under 
wIu(‘U may he included maxims, mottoes, aphorisms, apophthegms, ad- 
ages, wise sayings, saws, etc. — wo would suggest a caution against their 
too frequent use, except as media of insMtction^ and also against the use 
of such as aio not elegant and refined. Although once consideied the 
ornaments of conversation, they are no longer so regarded by tho polite, 
probably because they at one tune became so common, but, m the lan- 
guage of D’Isracli, ‘‘they have not ceased to be tho treasures of thought.'^ 
They may bo made to Hubservo a most excellent puipo&e m school in- 
struction See the foregoing IVogiamme : 

If 

1. To be happy you must be good. 

2. A kindness is never lost. 

8. A wise son maketh a glad father. 

4. Scorn to do a moan action. 

5. Honesty is tho best policy. 

6. Nevci give a hasty leply. 
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7. In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. 

8 A little neglect may cause gieat mischief. 

9 A small spaik may kindle a gieat fiie 
10 A confessed fault is half mended. 

11. Do unto others as you would have them do to you. 

12 Do what you ought, come what may. 

13. Time will hung to light whatever is hidden. 

14. Tnfles often lead to seiious matteis 

15. Tiuth IS the highest oinament of youth. 

IG Dying lips are an abomination to the Loid. 

17 Mont will surely meet with a lewaid 

18 A boy IS known by the comj>any he keeps 

19 He who feais God does not fear man. 

20. The feai of the Loid is the beginning of wisdom. 

21. The angi-y man is a madman. 

23 It IS spoit to a fool to do mischief. 

23 A fool always finds a gieatci fool to admuc him. 

24 Deal ning is bettei than houses, lands, oi money. 

25 A place for every thing, and evciy thing in its place. 

2G. One ill woid askoth another. 

27. 81iow me a liai, and 111 show you a thief, 

28 One he begets another. 

29 Oil and tiuth will get uppoimost at last. 

80 A good name will shmo foiovei. 

31 A liar is not to be believed though he speak the truth, 

32. Kiud speeches comtoit the heavy hearted. 

33. A soft answer turncth away wiath 
34 Where there is a will there is a way 

85. None so deaf as those that will not hoar. 

36 When one will not, two can not qnaircl. 

37 It IS the second blow that makes the fray. 

38 The way to be tiuly honoied is to be tiuly good. 

39. The moic wc serve God, the bettei we sen'c oui selves. 

40 The Cl edit that is got by a ho only lasts till the tiuth is out 

41 So long as you aie ignoiant, bo not ashamed to loam. 

42. Small faults indulged me little thieves that lot in greater. 

43. Manneis and learning make a gentleman. 

44 Goodness always cniichcs the posscsBor. 

45. Kind woids cost nothing, but aie woith much. 

40 Ho is idle who might bo lietter employed. 

47, IIo who resolves to do light has God on his side. 

48 Lazy folks take the most pains. 

49, Idleness is the paiont of vico and misery. 

60. A good word for a bad ono is worth much and costs little. 

61. Anger begins with folly and ends in sorrow. 
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62 Bo always more ready to forgive tlian to return an injury. 

63. Expcnencc is a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 

64:. Application m youth makes old age comfoitable. 

65 A fault IS made worse by cndcavoiing to conceal it. 

66. An angiy man opens hit. mouth and shuts his eyes. 

67 A wagci is a fool’s aigumcnt. 

68 An ouk is not felled with one blow 

60 Better to bo alone than in bad company. 

GO Doing nothing is doing ill 

01 A jest is no argument 

02. A di owning man will catch at a straw. 

03 A good name is bcttoi than riches 

04, All IS not gold that glitteis 

05. A lolling stone gathcis no moss 

GO. Every man is the aiclutcct of his own fortune. 

07 Ilcfthat will not be counseled can not bo helped. 

08 lie that does you an ill turn will never forgive you. 

00 Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 

70 Little and often fills the puisc 

71. Little stiokcs fell gicat oaks 

72. Make the best of a bad baigain 

73. One eyewitness is bettor than ten hcai‘says. 

74. One is not so soon healed as huit. 

75 An ounce of prevention is woith a pound of cure 
70. Say well is good, but do well is better. 

77. The worth of a thing is best known by the want of it 

78 What can not be cured must be cuduied 

79 Yielding is sometimes the best way for succeeding. 

80. A promise against lawvor duty is void in its own nature 

81. A liar is a bravo lowaid God, and a coward toward men. 

83. A man that bieaks his word bids others be false to him. 

83 A good life keeps otF wrinkles. 

84. Amendment is the best sign of repentance. 

85 After piaying to God not to lead you into temptation, do not 
throw yourself into it. 

80 Constant occupation prevents temptation. 

87 Envy shoots at otheis and wounds herself. 

88 Example teaches more than precept 

89. ITo that swells wi prospeiity will shrink in adveisity. 

90. If every one would mend one, all would be mended. 

91 Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune* 

92. Contempt will sooner kill an injury than revenge. 

93 An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 

94. a" bad wound heals ; a bad name kills. 

55. A bad workman quariels with hia tools. 

0 2 
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96. A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 

97. A buiden which one chooses is not felt 

98. A faithful fiiend is a strong defense 

99. A flattcier is a most dangerous enemy, 

100. A fop IS the tailoi’s fiiend and his own foe. 

101 A fiiend is nevei known till needed 

102 A friend in need is a fuend in deed. 

103. A great foitunc is a groat slavery. 

104. An evil conscience is the most unquiet companion. 

105 A man foiewained is foreaimed. 

106 Advise not what is most pleasant, but what is most useful. 

107. A penny saved is a penny eained. 

108. A small leak will sink a great ship. 

109. A stitch in time saves nine 

110. A young man idle, an old man needy. 

Ill Affectation is at best a defoiniity 

112. Affectation is pait of the tiappings of folly. 

113. Better face a danger than bo always in fear. 

114. Before you promise, consider what you can perform. 

115. Avoid that which you blame m otheis. 

116 Beggais have no light to bo choosers 

117. Be slow to promise, and quick to perform. 

118. Birds of a feather flock together 

119. Civility IS a charm that attiacts all men. 

120. By doing nothing we loam to do ill 

121. Command your temper, lest it command you. 

122. Drive thy business, oi thy business will diivo thee. 

123. Every day of your life is a leaf in your history. 

124. Do nothing to-day that you are likely to repent of to-morrow. 

125 Deeds aie fruits ; woids are but leaves. 

126 Deep nvers flow m silence ; shallow brooks aio noisy. 

127 Do nothing you would wish to conceal. 

128 Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

129. Among the base, merit begets envy ; among the noble, emulation. 

130. A few books well chosen aio of more use than a groat library. 

131. Acquire honesty; seek humility; practice economy, love fidelity. 

132. Against foitune oppose com age; against passion, reason. 

133 A clear conscience fcais no accuser, 

134, A good causo makes a stout heart and a strong arm, 

135 Affectation in dicss implies a flaw m the understanding. 

136. A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with him. 

137. A gentle disposition is hko an unruflled stream, 

138. A great man will neither trample on a worm nor sneak to a king. 

139. Apprehension of evil is often worse than the evil itself. ‘ 

140. By reading wo enrich the mind, by conversation wo polwli it. 
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141. A wounded reputation is seldom cuicd 

142. Better to suffer without cause than to have cause for suffeiing 

143. Begin nothing until you have considoied how it la to he finished. 

144 Bo cautious of behoving ill, but nioio cautious of reporting it. 

145 By cntei taming good thoughts you will keep out evil ones. 

14G Com ago without conduct is like a ship without ballast 

147 Chciish thy fiicnd, and tempeuitely admonish thy enemy. 

148 Leave not foi anothci what you can botlci do youiself 

140. Close not youi eyes at night till you have opened your lips m 
piayei 

150 Two things a man should never bo angiy at : what he can help, 
and what he can not help 

151 Envy can not see , ignoiancc can not judge 
153. Evciy body’s busmess is nobody’s business. 

153. Evil communications couupt good manners. 

151. E\eiy man who does a secret injury is a cowaid. 

155 Ealsc hicnds aie woiso than open enemies. 

150 Eollow the wise few lather than the vulgar many. 

157. Fortune can take nothing fiom us but what she gave. 

158. The wicked ffee when no man pursuoth 
150, God helps those who helps themselves 
ICO Good counsel is above all puce 

101 Giudgo not another that which you can not attain yourself. 

103, Ilo that IS ovci -hasty fishes m an empty pond. 

. 1G3. He who avoids the temptation avoids the sin. 

1G4 lie who masters liis passions conqucis his gieatest enemy 

105. Hope long deferred muketh the heait sick 

100 Ho who says what he likes, must heai what he does not like. 

107 lie who spends all ho gets is on the high road to beggaiy 
108, If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 

109 It IS loss painful to learn in youth than to be ignorant in age, 

170, If you wish a thing done, go ; if not, send, 

171. Ill will never spoke well. 

173. It 13 never too late to learn. 

(Little boats must keep near shore ; 

(Largo ships may venture moie 

174. Lose no opportunity of doing a good action. 

175 Lot not the sun set upon your anger. 

170 Mildness governs better than angci. 

177. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

178. Never sport with pam or poverty, 

179. Nothing is so secret but time and truth will reveal it 

180. Pardon othois often, thyself seldom. 

181. Prudence guides the wise, but passion governs the foolish. 

183. Punishment and reward are like the biidle and spur 
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183. Quarrels are easily begun, but with difficulty ended, 

184:. Resist a temptation till you conjiucr it 

185 Rich men depend on the poor, as well as the ijoor on thorn* 

186 Refoim those things in yomself that you blame in others. 

187 Sneer not at that you can not iival, 

188 So live with men as if God saw you. 

189. Sands foim the mountain , moments make the year. 

190 Study mankind as well as books. 

191. Speak as you mean, do as you profess, and perform what you 
promise 

192. Temperance is the best medicine. 

193 Some act first, think aftcrwaid, and repent forever 
194. The hand of the diligent makoth iich. 

195 Time, patience, and industiy are the three great masters of the 
woild, 

196 The greater the difficulty, the more glory in suimounting it. 

197, Those who plot mischief live in fear and die miserable. 

198. TJnmeiited honois ncvei weai well 

199, Unprincipled men live knaves and die hcggais. 

200, We aie bound to bo honest, but not to be iich, 

201. Viitue is a gaimcnt of honor, but wickedness a robe of shame. 

202. Vanity makes men i idiculous , piido, odious 

203 When men speak ill of you, live so that nobody w ill believe tlieni, 

204 What sculptuie is to a block of maiblo, oducution is to the nund. 
205. The wise man knows he knows but little; the fool thinks ho 

knows all. 

206 He injures the good who spares the bad 

207 Every fool can find faults that a gi oat many wise men can’t mend. 

208. A fool can ask questions that a wise man can not answiT 

209, Buy what you do not want, and you will sell what you cun not 
spare 

210 The wise man knows the fool, but the fool knows not tlie wise man. 

211 The woith of a thing is best known by the want of it 

212 The devil goes away when ho finds the door shut against him. 

213 Help youisclf, and heaven will help you, 

214 Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

215 He who would catch fish must not nund getting wet, 

216 A thousand piohahilities will not make one truth. 

217 By others’ faults wise men correct tlieir own, 

218 Stuko the non while it is hot. 

219. Make hay while the sun shines 

220. Ho who rises late novel does a good day's work. 

221. Ho that shows his passion tells lus enemy whore to hit him. 

222 ^ f IIo that would thuvo must ribo at live. 

(He that has thriven may lie till seven. 
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223. He that peeps through a hole may see what will vex him. 

224. Foihid a fool a thing, and that he’ll do. 

225. To believe a business imposible is the way to make it so. 

22G. Never make a mountain of a molehill. 

227. Patience is bitter, but the fruit is sweet. 

228. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

229 Better go around than fall into the ditch. 

230 lie who tlunks to deceive God has aheady deceived himself, 

231, Time is a file that weais and makes no noise 

232 Between viitue and vice theie is no middle path 

233 He that would eat the kernel must not complain of cracking 
the nut 

234 Theie is nothing so bad as not to be good foi something 

235, One to-day is woith two to-morrows. 

236 Ell or is woise than ignorance . for while the latter is a blank 
sheet on which we may write, the former is a sciibblcd one on which 
wo must first eiase. 

237. Those who value themselves merely on theii ancestry have been 
compaied to potatoes, as all that is good of tlmi ts under pound. 

238 An ujinght minister asks, Wlwt recommends a man j a corrupt 
minister. Who 

239 Yiitue without talent is a coat of mail without a sword: it 
may, indeed, defend the wearei, but will not enable him to protect his 
friend. 

240, Theie are none so weak that wo may venture to injure them 
with impunity} and there aie none so low that they may not at some 
time be able to leturn a kindness and icpay an obligation. 

241 The excesses of oui youth are drafts upon our old age, payable 
with interest about thirty yoais after date 

242. Thei o ai o thiee modes of bcanng the ills of life . by indifference, 
which is the mo.st common ; by philosophy, which is the most ostenta- 
tious ; and by religion, which is the most effectual. 

248. Vaiicty is the relaxation of a great mind, and amusement its 
repose. 

244. If you wish to iccommend yourself to a great and good man, 
take care that he quits your society with a good opinion of you: if your 
object is to please a vain man, take care that he leaves you with a good 
opinion of himself 

245. Murmur not at misfortunes : if our ills can be cured, it is un- 
grateful ; if they can not be, it is vain. 

24G In any art trifles make perfection, but poifoction is no trifle- 

247 The only thing which we are sure to want happens to bo the 
only thing which we never purchase — our coffin I 

248. Wealth is a relative thing , since he that has little, and wants 
less, is richer than ho that has much, and wants more. 
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249. While pnde makes some men iidiculous, it prevents others from 
becoming so 

250 He that can please nobody is not so much to be })iticd ns ho 
whom nobody can please 

251. Dehbeiate with caution, but act with decision; and yield with 
graciousness, oi oppose with fiimncss 

252. Whocvei dieads punishment, suffem it; and whoever deserves 
It, dieads it. 

253 If you will not hear Reason, slio will surely lap your knuckles. 

254. Some aie veiy busy and yet do nothing. 

255. Physicians raiely take medicine, and lawyers seldom go to law. 

256. lie that wants health wants eveiy thing. 

267. Tho poor man walks to get meat for his appetite, the rich man 
to get appetite for his meat 

268 Sickness is felt, but health not at all 

269. Good-natmo is natural politeness. 

260 Nothing but leligion is capable of changing pains into pleasures. 

261. It IS moie honoiablo to acknowledge our faults than to boast of 
our merits. 

262. Is it not astonishing that the love of loposo keeps us in continual 
agitation? 

263 How benevolent aie miseis ! They amass wealth for thoHo who 
wish their death ! 

264. When we can not find contentment in ourselves, it is useless to 
seek it clsewheie, 

265 Have the courage to obey your Maker at the iisk of ])oing rid- 
iculed by man. * 

266 Have tho courage to show your prefeicnco for honesty in what- 
ever guise It appears, and youi contempt foi vice suriounded by attrac- 
tions. 

267 Have the courage to admit that you linve boon in the wrong, 
and you will remove tho fact from tho mind of othem. 

268. Have the courage to wear your old gaimonts till you can pay for 
new ones. 

269 Havo the courago to own that you aic poor, and you disaini pov- 
erty of its sharpest sting 

270 Have the courage to do without that which you do not need, 
however much you may admiio it. 

271 Havo the courage to speak your mind when it is necessary that 
you should do so, and the solt-control to hold your tongue when it is 
bottci that you should bo silent. 

272. Have tho couiage to shut your eyes at the doubtful prosiiect of 
largo profits, and to be content with tho certainty of small ones. 
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AoitOGimR, a class of plants, 208. (Fifth B , 
144, 190 ) 

Acuminate loaves, 183. 

Acute loaves, 1S3 

Aglumacoous, 2l)6 (Fifth R , 180 ) 
A)g('bia See X’logi’ainmo of Studies, 315, 

Allspice, pimento, or Jamaica poppoi, 282 
Alphabet, elementary thcoiy ol teaehuig 
the, 5, 7, boginnmg of instiuction m, 
20 See Pmgiammo of Studios, 201. 
Ament, or catkin, 188 
Amphibians, 175 (ITifth E , 72 ) 
Anatomy, tiuo course of mstiuction m, by 
obioitH, 12 

An^ospoims, 195, 198, 199. (Fifth R, 144, 

Animals, economical uses of, 130 to 161 ; 
Ruminating, 132, 151, 100 , Oaniivoious, 
162, 105, Orammivoiouw, lf>2, Ihgtti* 
giade, 152, Phvntigiade, 153, note, Fm- 
beailng, 153, Rodents, 15S, 160, 108, 
Classincation of. 1C2, veitebiaie, 103, 
Insoet-oating, 100, lloofod (luadrupods, 
100; ToothlouH (luadiupods, 167; Foiieh- 
ed quadrupeds, 108 , Whale tube of, 108 
See, also, Piogiamino of Studies, 291- 300 
(T)utd R , 87-242 ; IJ'ourth R,, 77-108 , 
Fifth R , 51-72, 223-208 ) 

Annual plants, 185 (Fourth R , 187 ) 
Antelope family, 107 (Third R , 226 ) 
Apetalous jilants, 199, 20 1 (Fifth R , 174 ) 
Apple, description oi, and kinds of, 210, 
Mango apple, 239 , Carthaginian apple, 
245 ; Ihno-applo, 240, (Foiuth R , 213 , 
Fifth R., 151 ) 

A]pricot, doscription of, 214. (Fifth R., 

Aijuiu the, 177. (Fourth R , 211 ; Fifth 

Aritimetic, elemontaiy theory of teaching, 
6 , how It should bo taught, 9 See Pro- 
gramme of studios, 291-310 
ArmadilloB, 102, 107 (Third R , 230 ) 
Astronomy, ti no course of instruction in, 12 
Auriculato loaf, 180 


Banana, fhilt, 245. 

Barley, 207, 229 

Batrachians, 175 (Fifth R , T2 ) 
Bats, 105 (ThiidR,104) 
Beavers, ICO, (Third R., 282 ) 
Beet, description of, 225. 


Belladonna, 274 
Bell-shaped, 187. 

Bergamot, 218 

Be\ciages, plants used for, 260 
Biennials, 185 

B« til iamily of plants, 205 (Fifth R , ISI ) 
Buds, 100, Buds of piey, 170, Peichen 
01 Smgeis, 171, Clinibeih, Bcratcheis, 
172, Kunncis, Wadois, Swimmers, 173, 
(Fouith R , 77-170 ) 

Blackbeiiy, dcsciiption of, 218 
Bobolmk, the, 171, 232 
Bones of cattle, mos of, 134 
Book-keepmg, element^, 814-310 
Botany, how the science lias giown up, 11 ; 
DcHciiptivo, 177 to 287 (h’onrth R, 
171-229, Fifth R, 140-212) 

Biead-fiuit, 247 
Biiskot of an ox, 180, note 
Bioadclotli, 143 
Bioom-com, 233 
Buckwheat, 280, 249 
Burler, a, 143 
Buttoillj-Bliaped, 187 

Cabinets of seeds, 220, geological, 302 
Cactus family of plants, 202 (Fifth E , 
158 ) 

Calicoes, cloth, 268 

Calyx dcsciibed, 190 (Fourth E , 219 ) 
Oambiics, cloth, 208. 

Camel, 150, Amoiican, 154, 107 (Third 
E , 206 ) ^ 7 — » 

Camellia fiamily of plants, 202 (Fifth K , 
154) 

Campanula to or bell-shaped, 187. 

Oamphoi, oil of, 284 
Camwood, 231 
Capital letters, 39, 41 
Cards, Typo lettei, 29 
Cannate, 229 

Carnivorous quadrupeds, 162, 166. (Third 
K , 88 ) 

Cairot, description of, 224 
Caryophyllaceous, 187 
(Jaaiiow-nut, 873 

Cashmere cloth, 143 ; Cashmere goats and 
shawls, 140 (Third E , 219.) 

Oaaaimero cloth, 148 
Costoi-oll plant, 264 
Catgut, 141, note 
Catkin, or amout, IBS 
Cats, 167. <ThUdK.,m> 
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Cattle, desonption of, 131 to 18C; kinds of, 
13r>, 167 Criurd K , ‘217 ) 

Cayonno pcppi'i, ‘286 
Coivala, the, ‘2i)7, 320 (Fifth It , 102404 ) 
CUamomilo, 3SU 
Choose, wluit it w, liJl, note 
Chomistiy, com ho ol lUHtiuction in, 12. 
ChCHt ol an oiw, 130, noto 
Cliictoiy, 361 
Chintz, cloth, ‘208 
Chocolate, ‘2()3 

Cinnamon, ti(‘o, 281; oil of, 281 
Circle, lo find the contio of, 57 , to inset ibe 
m a triangle, 58, to dOBcnbe about a tri- 
angle, 68 , in a squaie, f>8 , to doHcrilie a 
sciuaio about, 59 , to innciibe in a squaio, 
59, todeacubeaboutaHcivuuo, 59, toin- 
801 ibe an octagon in, 59, to insciibo a 
lieN:a{*on In, 59, to itiKoiibe a pentagon 
in, 06, conccutnc cn< le, SO , dogreesot 
a ciicle, 81 , definition of a circle, 61 
Cition family oi plants, 202, fiuits, 24flL 
(Filth K , 15b ) 

Classification, pnnciplos of, 11 
Cloths, woolen, 143, cotton, 208, 209, 
hempen, 206 , linen, 271 , silken, ‘27 4 
CloveH, tieo, 2S5, oil of, 280. 

OoccuUis indicus, ‘27b, 277. 

Cochineal, 281 

Cocoanut, 238 (Fifth E , 189 ) 

Cocoa, 01 chocolate, 202 
Cocoons, silk, ‘273 

Coffee, tree and bean, 260 , effects ofdiink- 
ing, 200 

Coloring, plants used foi, 279 
Colors, iamiliai, 93, dosciiption of, 9‘2 to 
96, cluomatic scale of, 00, 98, gencial 
principles ot, 97 ; names and gmupiugu 
of, 99, 10‘2, hot and cold, 102, letUmg 
and advancing, 10‘2, combmations, i>i()-| 
portions, and complomentiuics of, 103, 
exercises in, 103, 104, 109, 111, 113, 115, 
117, 119, l‘2i, 123, 1‘24, tones, tints 
sliades of, 105 , hues of, 107 , gioat nuiu- 
ber of, 108, complementary, 106, har- 
mony of, 110, in Natmo, 128; discoidant 
effects oi, 116, iiiiangcimenb of, with 
white, 120, with black, 1‘21 , with giay, 
123, modifications of, by coloicd lights,! 
123 , cffcet-5 of, m clothing and upon the 
complexion. 1‘24 to 128 Sou lb ogramme 
of StudioH, ‘261 

Common fiiiits, 202, 210 (Fifth It , 151.) 
Common things, instiuction in, 21, 22. 
Composing-lrarae, Note, 26 
Composite family of plunts, 203 i 

Compositions, oial, ‘28, 80, 81, 33, 30, 88,40, 
13b , written, 87, 38, 40, 47, 78, 88, 61, 126,' 
130, 139, 10‘2, 178, 175, 177, 183, 197, ‘209. 
8eo Prograinmo of Studies, 201 
Compound flowers, 160 (PbftU E , 1 1«, 10 1) 
Cono-beaung plants S20fl, 24‘2. (Filth E , 

182.) ^ 7 ^ 1 

Cone, definition of, 01 
Conical root, 380 

Construction, pilnciploa and practice of, 51 
See Progi’ammo of Studies, 292-810. I 
Cordate leaf, 180. 


Oorduroya, cloth, 209. 

Coim, 01 bulb, 180 (Fomth E., 184 ) 

Coi olla, 160, 194, ‘235 (Foul th U , ‘2 hS 2 16 ) 
(Joiymb, 188 

Cotton-plant, 200, cotton gin, ‘207, cotton 
cloths, ‘20h (I'lfth It , 150) 
(JoimtoipaiUM, < l(»th, *268 
Counting, 111 it o\oreis(‘H in, 9, 20 See 
1*1 ogramme of Studies, ‘29 1 
Crenate and inenulaie leav(*s, 1^3, 
CKHsMilles, 174 (Filth It, 65) 
CiosH-Hha])ed, 187 

Crncilonn, ls7, 196 (I'"iflh E , 1*15 ) 
OiyptoguinouH plants, iOM, ‘208. (Fifth E., 
141, 190) 

Ouneato h*uf, 176 
Ciuiant, descuptum of, 210 
Cuspidate loaf, ISt 

Danuisk, cloth, ‘208 

Date, fruit of date palm, 240 (Fifth E,, 
l.S<) ) 

Decidumw leaves, calyx, etc., 100. (Foui Ih 
It , 193, 190 ) 

Dec lamatlons Hco Pi ogramnui of HtiuUe ■», 
308-310 

Deei, 156, 107. (Thlid E , ‘209 ) 

Dehiium tunuein pi<Kliu'o<l l^y tea, 261 
Dentate and d( nli< ulate leavi*;), 1S3. 
Development system, 3; natuial oidei of, 
18, 19, vhat it aims at, ‘20, no danger 
of tallying it too iai, 21 
Dewlap, of an ox, 30, note. 

Dictation e\(‘reiHiM Piogruimue of 

Studies, 308-310 
X)odeeuli(‘dien, 00, 02 
Dog-^, desei iption of, and IcindH i»f, 151-2 
(Third It , 130, 1*U ) 

Donkey, the, 139, note. 

I )oves, 172 (Fourth It , M3, 16 1.) 

Diawing, Hist oxereises in, 20, note, 27 H; 
faither dlrectituis for, 51 tt) 51, gi'oniet- 
iical, 54 to 63, perspective, 03 to 78: 
from Natuns 1H3 H(*e l*ri»gruumie of 
Studies, ‘291. 

Dromedaiy, 150. (Third E , 205 ) 

Dyoi’ti bioom, 190, ‘280; dyei’s weed, ‘28(t 


Klenumtaiy sounds, wli(*u they should bo 
lonined, 9, 42 , what tlu'y are, 10; oxor- 
<^^osin,4:Ui, Vs 46,47 
Elomeutury theoi v ot luhtruetUm, 5, 7, 10. 
Klcments of a subjeid, what they am, 10. 
IClephants, deienptlon of, ami lutes, 147-9 
(Third It , 182 ) 

Klevatlen in astumoinj, 81, 

Klllpse, how to doHcrlbe, Ot ; deilnlUous iff, 
80, 90 ’ 

KlUptlcal li'af, 179. 

IClm, faintly of plaiiis, 205* (Fifth It, 17H.) 
Fzuavglnato leaves, 184 
Fndogenou.i plants, 108, 200. (Fourth Tt, 
1T4, 176, 182, 180-7; Fifth It, 141, thO.) 
Euuilateral ti langlo, 90. 

I'^quitant loaf, 182. 

Kigot, of lyi*, 2‘29 

Kxon4s<‘, la language, 10, 17 : tho groat lav 
uf man's natnro, 19-20. 
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Exogenous plants, 198, 199. (Fourth R., 
1T4, ITO, 182, 187; Ii'ifth R., 141, 147.) 

Fttlcons, 170 (Foil! th 11,84) 

Furimng, true course of insti action m, 13 
Foltmg, lelt, cloth, 144 
Fig, plant and fiuit, 230 
Filbert, plant and iuut, 310 
P’lHhe^^, their several clasHoa oi dmaions, 
17r>-177 (Fifth It , 233 to 208 ) 
Fisli-poison, idimt, 278. 

Flax plant, 271 

Floiots of compound flowers, 190, 190 
(Fifth It , 104 ) 

Flowers, tonus of, 180, flower-fitems, 18S 
(FomtU It , 318-221) ) 

Forms and solids, 89, doflnitions of, 90, 
t)l, foims oi loavcH, stoma, loots, and 
tlowciH, 178 to 18‘) 

Fulloi, n, 1 13 

Fungi, 01 ivuigoufl plants, 209, (Fifth It , 
2()0-.7 ) 

Funnt'l-shapcd, 187 

Fui^, animals which produce them, 153 
Crhiid It , 152-101, 231 ) 

Fusiform root, 180 
Fustians, clobli, 208 
Fiihtic wood, 280. 

•V, 

dentian, plant, 254 

Gcogiaphy, elementary tUooiy of toachmg, 
& ; fliHt pi me ipU‘s in, 82 to 88. 8ou Fio- 
grammo of studies, 297-310 (l^liysical 
Geography, Fifth It , 805-407,) 

Geoloi^, tiue coin so ot mstiuction m, 12, 
13,14 (Inlth It , 457-488 ) 

Geomotiioal drawing, 54 to 03 
Geometiy, piimaiy instruction m, 0, 10. 
Gmgnr, 20b 
Ginghams, 208. 

GnalTos, 158, 107 (Thii d R , 115, 206 ) 
GUmiateous plants, 307, 237 (l^iith R., 
141,193) 

Goats, 145, 107 (Thu d R , 219 ) 
OooscDouy plant, 217. 

Grammar, olonumtary theoiy of teaching, 
5, why not adapted to childhood, 14, 15, 
views of, by Ilerhoit Spencer and otbois, 
10. Boo Vi ogramnio of Studies, 811-810 
Grape, kinds of, etc , 214; wine nrom, 215. 
Guava fiuits, 288. 

Gunny-hags, 209, 

G^rnmcjgmrxns, 195, 108, 200. (Fifth R, 

llasliish, 270 
Hastate loaf, 180. 

Haael-nuta, see Filbert, 210 
Heath plant, 204 (Fifth R., 109 ) 
nemispliorc, doiinition of, 01 
Hemp, plant, 209. 

Uonhano, 274. 

norhaoeouB plants, 285. (Herbs, Fourth 
R,187) 

Herbariums, 108, 201. 

Heptagon, 90 

Hexagon, to inscribe in a circle, 59, 90. 
Hexahedron, 02. 


Hippopotamus, 100 (Third R,, 188 ) 
llistoiy and geography, see Viogiammo of 
Studios, 30J-310 

Honeysuckle plants, 204 (Fifth li , 108.) 
Iloofi of cattle, uses of, 134. 

Hop plant, 205 
Homs oi cattle, uses of, 134 
Iloiscs coloifl of, sounds which they make, 
1,17, uses oi, 138, 107 (Thiid K., 191-. 
204 ) 

IXypociatoiifoim, 180 

Icosahodion, the, 03 
Incised lo.ives, 1^. 

Inclination, in astionomy, 81. 

Indian com, 220, 234 (Filth R , 193.) 
Indigo plant, 277 (Fifth R , 101.) 
Inlimdibulifomi, 187 
Instruction, tiue method of, 12-13. 
Il>ccacuanha, 253 

Ins family ot plants, 206 (Fifth R , 186.) 
Isosocoles tiianglofl, 90. 

Ivoiy, 147-8-9. (Thud R , 172, 183.) 

Jalnp plant, 250 
Joans, cloth, 209 

Jessamine family of plants, 204 (Fifth R. , 


Kemp, wool or lialr of goat, 140 
Koisoy, cloth, 143 

Kids, kid gloves, etc , 147 (Third R., 220 ) 

Ijabiate flowcis, 187, plants, 204 (Fifth 
R,172.) 

Idinceolato leaf, 179 

Language, glows up as a habit, 14 ; how it 
18 to bo taught, 10, 17, 18. See Pro- 
giamme of Studios, 291 
loathci, 131 

Loaves, foims of, 11, 12; forms and ar- 
rangement of, 178 ; forms of the margins 
of, 183, foims of the apexes or ends of, 
184 , cm losities of, 184 (See, also, Fouith 
R., 192-1<)8, 214-210, 223) 

Leguminous plants, 308 (Fifth R., 101 ) 
Lemon, 240 (Oition family, Fifth R , 164, 
150 ) 

Lemuis, 106 (Third R., 104 ) 

Lignum vitro wood, 288. 

LUiaceotiH plants, 187 (Fourth R , 180 ) 
Lily family oi plants, 200 (Fourth R , 180.) 
Lily-shapod, 187 

Lime, fruit, 249 (Fifth R., 157 ) 

Lineal leaf, 179 

Linen, doth, 271, (Fibres of, Fouiiih R., 
181) 

Lines and measures, 70, 80. 

Linn roan system of classification, 101. 

(irifth R , 142, 143 ) 

Lmsoy-woolsey, cloth. 143 
Lions, 160 (Third B , 107-110 ) 
Lip-shaped flowers, 137 (Fifth R , 172 ) 
Lizards, 174 (Fifth R , 61 ) 

Llamas, 154 ^hird R , 200 ) 

Logwood, 280 (Fifth R, 101) 

Mace, from nutmegs, 205 
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Madder, 281. 

Macnotic needle, inclination of, 81 

QrtT 9>}n ‘WJ 


Oiangp,21T (I-’ifth a, ) 
Oval, Oi). 


Mftizo, 01 Indian com, 30T, 226, 234. (Fifth ()vaiv, «wl-v(»‘<sta, l‘H 


lt,l03) Ovate loai, 170 

Mult, 231) 1*0 (I- nth It , 07 ) 

Mango, fiuit, 230 

Manilla, 260 Palmate l(*af, IHI, 

Maiincn and nioials. 8co l^rogramme of Palm lamily of plantM, COT. (Fifth K , 180 ) 


Studies, 202-316 
Manual laboi fichools, 55, note 


PaiigolmH, 102 (oi ant - oatew, Thiul It, 

32‘») 


Manual of Objocii Lossona, CalldnH'H, lofci- Pamehs 18H, 231 
red to, 22, 24, 120, and tUronghout the PapilionacoouH flowt‘iH,lS7, 105 (Filth lb, 


Progi amine, 280-310 101 ) 

ManulacluioH, plants uaud for, 200 Paraguay ten-plant, 201, 

Marmalade, 248 ParaUeh)giain, 00. 

Ma\im8 and mottoes, collection of, 319 ; Paich wont, Ml, note 
use of, m school instriufcjon, boo Pi o- Pamnip, plant, 224. 
gianime of Studios, 2l)B-3UJ Peach, Irull, 213. (K 

Medicine, plants used for, 210 Peai, tiiut, 212 (I'li 

Milk of oowfi, uses of, 138 Pedicel, IHH 

Millet, plant, 20T, 233 (Fifth It , 193 ) Peltate h‘al, 189. 
Moleskin, cloth, 26S Pemnanshii), 51), 51. 


Peach, Irull, 213. (Fifth It., 1521 
Peai, tiiut, 212 (Filth K , 152.) 
Pedicel, IHH 
Peltate h‘al, 189. 

Pemnansliii), 59, 51. 


Monkey tube, 150, 105 (Thud lb, 89-104 ) Pentagon, to InHcrlbo in a clicU*, 00; dof- 
Monopetaloiis plants, 109, 203 (l''oui th It , inition of, 99. 

219 In Filth lt,ftom 1(»1 to 174, the 1^‘ppe), Jamaica, 282, black, 280; (’ay- 


plants are monopctalous ) 

Moidants, loi setting coluis, 283 
Morocco leather, 140 (Third K , 220 ) 
Merphme, 253 
Mucronato leaf, 184 
Mulbeiry-tiee, 272 
Mule, 139, note 

Music, singing, etc See Programme 
Studies, 292-316 
Muslins, cloth, 209 

Napifoim root, 180 


) enno, 2Hb , rctl, 287 

I, 283 ' Pen eptmii, y, hat It w, 0, H , facets last leam- 

irdK, 220 ) cdbyit, 10 

I*eic(*ptivo latirltu“<, <‘arly (levidopmcut of, 
4,(», 13 , cultivation of, lu , tlu' matmialH 
01 our knowledge dcnvcil thiough them, 
19 , voluntniy (*\crcl»e of tlie, 21 
Programme of PeionmalH, 1H5 (I'tmrth Ib, I8f>, 187,220.) 
Poifoliat(» leal, 181 
Poipeudlculaiv,r)6, 57 
Pm Honute How or, 187 

l*oiMpective, linear, 08 ; iierspectlve, plane, 


HSfaiural older of the piosontaiion of suli- 01 ; vamshing polnh, (U>. point of sight, 
jeets, IS 60 ; centre of the pictun*, 07 , lukHxoutal 

Natural Philosophy Roe Pxogiainme of Hue, 07; ex(‘rcK*H in iMuapcctivo draw- 
Studies, 315, 310 (Fouith Ib, 270-335; lug, 05 to 78 
Fifth K , 317-850 ) Peruvian baik, 25 L 

Nature’s system of teaching, 3, 0, 7, 8, 9, 19 Petals, 199. (Fourtli K , 219.) 

Niglgjjhadea, plants, 374 l*etor«liam cloth, 148, 

Numbois, eaily exercises in, 80, 31, 32, 31, l*etiolo, J79 
37, 38, 40 See Ih’ogiammo of Studios, Phonetic analysis, 49 
291 l*honics, phonic spelling, 48, 49. 

Nutmeg-ticc, 284. PliyHicaloxcicIses. H(ie ProgiazumcofHtod- 

Nux vomica, 260 ios, 201-310 

. , . , ^ , Pilot-cloth, 143 

^ ® ’ Pino-apple, 2 10 0''lfth ft,185 ) 

^ ^ Pink-ahaiK*d, 187 

Oats, 207, 234. OJIfth R , 193 ) lUnnato ami pmnatlfld, 181. 

(Ib-oordato l<‘af 180, 184 jMstil oi tlie flowoi, 191. (Fourth ft,, 218, 

Olnccfc system, the, not now in principle, 3, 223 ) ^ 

11; its applications. 14, no danger of Pianfcain-tree, fruit of, 2*ft» 
cairyingittwfai, 21: not the sotencoof i*Innlt,, desorlptious of, ITT -287: oconom- 
^ ’ principles of, 3- ical uses of, 2(K) 287. Hee Programme 
22, 289, 200, 310 of Rtudh^s, 291 313 (Fourth lb, 171- 

J)b4anooolate leaf, 179. 229 ; Fifth ft , 140 212.) 

Ob-ovate lojif, 171) mum, fruit, 21.1. 

t T , i*<d‘»‘)hs, medicinal, V(‘getald<s 274 
OcUgon. to insoi'ibo m a circle, 50 ; deflni- Pollen of plants, I91, 

® r<»lylmdronH, tlie ftv e i (‘giihir, 01, 03. 
nfi A o 40 It 11 0.10 Airo Polvpetalmis plants, 1*4), 201. (Fourth ft., 

i Olivo oil, 248, 252. 219; InltU ft, ail tiiO plwiU Iroin 147 

plant, 222 loia) 

Oplcun, 252. Pomegransfc, 2*4. 
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Poppy, 2S1 

Hwoot, 221; common, 221. I 

Poucliod quiidt upods, t()8 (Thu <111,280 
‘■‘Pumaiy otyoot Lossouh,” icfciencofl to, 
82, note, 8d, and thioughout Uio Pio- 
p;iammu of Studies, 289-4il6 
Pi incipk‘8 ofscicnco— the goneraluzation of 
facts, 10, 11 

Printing letfcois, 2G, 20, 30, 31, 32, S4, 37, 
38, 40 Boo l^ograimno, 291 
Piwm, 01 

PiovoihH, maxims, otc., collection of, 310 
Punctuation, 39, 41 

Quadrant, dofinition of, 91 

Quoicition batk, 280 

Quilts, cloth, 208 , (luiltings, 269. 

Qiuncp, description of, 212 
Quinine, 254 

Rahhits, 150 (Thud R , 231) 

Racemo, llowoi-htom, 188 
kacoH of mail kind, 103 
Radish plant, 220 
Rasphoiiy phuit, 218 

Reading, olemouiaiy theory of teaching, 
6 , how to toach, 8, 9 , exorcises in, 26, 
28, 30, 31, 82, }15, 88, 39 
Ronifoim leaf, 180 

Repand, undulato, or wavy loavos, 183 

173 ; ordeis of, 174-5. (Fifth R , 

Rliotoric and English litoiatnro Sco Pio- 
grommo of Studios, 314-310 
RUmocoios, 100. ('Phud R , 187 ) 

Rhomb, doilnition of, 90 
Rliomboid, dednition of, 90 
Jdiuburb, plant, 240 
Ricc-bhds, 171,232 
Rico, plant, 207, 281. 

Riugent flower, 187. 

Rodents, or cnawmg animals, 168, ICO, 
1(J8 (Tluul It., 231 ) 

Roots of plants, 180 (Fourth R , 182- 
185) 

Ruminating animals, 132, 151, 158, ICO 
(Third R,205) 

Runcmato loaf, 204 
Rye, plant, 207, 228 

Saffion, plant, 280, 

Sagittate loaf, 179 
Salver-shapod flowers, 180 
Harsapanlla, plant, 250 
Saurians, 174 (Fifth R , 01 ) 

Soionoo built up on the oii^eot system, 11 ; 

why adapted to childhood, 18, 14 
Scourer, a, 148, 

Sea-woeds. 200, (Fifth R , 208-211.) 
Sector, definition of, 91. 

Sedge, plants, 207 (l^hfth R , 190 ) 

Semlcliclos, definition of, 91 

Senna, plant, 258 

Sensation, what Jt is, 0, 8 

Sepals of the calyx, 190. (Fourth R, , 219.) 

Serpents, 174 (Fifth R, 69.) 

Serrate Ioave«, 1R3 

Shaddock, fruit, 249 (Fifth R , 157.) 


Sheep, uses of, 141; kinds of, 142, 107 
(Thud R , 210-224) 

Sheeting, cloth, 268 
Shoddy, cloth, 144 

ShiubB defined, 185 (Fouith R , 187 ) 
Bilk and silkwoims, 272 
Sinuate leaves, 183 

Size and foi m. See Programme of Studios, 
202-200 

Solids, loniis, etc ,89; definitions of, 90, 91. 
Spelling, elomcntaiy theoiy of teaching, 5 ; 
exercises in, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 40, 
182 

SpQimaccti, 100, note (Thud R , 238 ) 
Spheio and spheioid, 91 
Spiccs, plants used for, 282, 280, 287 
Spike, a flowcr-Biem, 188 
Square, how to draw it, 57 , definition of, 90. 
Stamens of the flowoi, 190 (Fomth R « 
218, 23,3 ) 

Sterna of plants, 186 
StipulOM, 170 

Stomach of lummating animals, cut of, 138. 
Stone-pmc-ticc, 242 (Fifth R , 183 ) 
Stramonium, 274 
Stiawberiy, plant and frmt, 218 
Stiyclinme, 200 

Sugai-cane, (jhinese, 233: common, 286. 

(Fifth R , 193 ) 

Sugar-mills, 230 

Swine, uses of, otc , 189, 140, 167. (Tliud 
R,189.) 


Tallow, 134 

Tanning and taimm, 184, note 
Taitan, cloth, 143 

Tea-dnnkiug, effects of, 258 (Fifth R, 
165-0) 

Tea plant, Chinese, 260, of Paiaguay, 261. 

(FiftliR,165) 

Totialiedion, 02, 91 

Thallogcns, a class of plants, 208 (Fifth 
R , 144, and 202 to 212 ) 

Tobacco plant, 274, uses of, 275, 270 
ToothlOHH quadrupeds, 167 (Thu d R , 229 ) 
Ti^ezinm and tiapezoid, dcfimtions of, 

Tree, defined, 185, 

Triangle, to inscribe a cuole m, 58; to de- 
scribe a circle about, 58; definition of, 
90. 


Trumpet-flowei plants, 204 (Fifth R., 172 ) 
Truncate leaves, 184 

Tuber, tuberous root, 186, (Fomth R., 184 ) 
Tubular, 187 
Turmene, 280, 281 
Tumip, plant, 223 

Turtlos or tortoises, 174 (Fifth R, , 54-60.) 
Tweed, cloth, 143. 

Type Letter-cards, their use, 29, 80, 31, 84, 
37, 38, 40, 89. 


XTmbol, form of flower-stem, 188. 

Umbcliifoi ous plants, 21)3 (Fifth R. , 101) 

Vanilla, plant, 277. 

Vamish-tiee, 278 
Vellum, 140, note. 
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TonlHon, 147 

VulturoH, ITO, (Fourth It, 00.) 

Whalo tilbo of aniuialH, 16S. (Tliird It, 

m ) 

plant, 207, 220 (FlfUi It, 102 ) 
■VVho(*l-sUnp<'<l, ta rotato, IH7. 

Wliorlod Uaivcfl, 182. 

Willow family of plantfl, 200, (Fifth It, 
178) 


WIn<*<», fn*m 2irS. 

W<«id, a plant, 270. 

\V<k 4, «iunUtU'‘i ot, I W. 

Wtird', i*luml«l not prroodo Idona, ft, 24; 
tnuKht a« tho ropitwnliitJvo-* of thlngi, 
24; caUini; tlnau at 
Wor^tod, 1 Ift. 

Writing, iH*unmn»hip, Nl, M, 

Zohra, tins 1110, nou^ (Tltlrd K , lUl.) 


A Series of Colored Soliool and Family Charts, Twnnty-two 
in Number. DoHiguod for a (iourse ol Kleinontary Innf rindion, iu 
Schools and FaTuilit's Ily MATU’niH Willson and N A. ('alkins. 
Thoflo ChnitH aio now complotod. They will bo furm»ihoil (dthor r’opamidy or In 
Ihll sotH, oithci moimtid <>i in ahooti, and nlao ior Fniiuly t ao In notu port*iolio form, 
at tho following prlooa. V* hen numntod, two ai(» on a (urd, of tho of uich thort, 
atxiut 22 by 30 inch(‘d. Th(*y are aent by nmll, in shvefa^ at the priet^n nauKsi. 

Ahunttd. 
00 

00 

00 rentu, 

00 

flo t'f nbj. 

00 eenta. 


HU. 


f 0 cent!, 
1)0 eentit 
00 centii. 
00 ctnta 


While thoRO Cliartfi, mounted on heavy bIndoF« board, art< <le«I|iou*d men* ♦‘f'tM'elftUy 
as aids in carrytag out a Byetom of eUwntary wIkkO InHtntetlrut uimn the *Mmvelop- 
mant” or ohject-lmon mptliod, they are aleo, in jwri -folio fomn admirably adapU d 
in tholr pUn and arrangement, by the attracllveaeH^i of tbelr poIoiihI HUedrutlouiS and 
by the interest tlxat aitaohew to the Bubjettta which they to family i\m 

IPubUshed by HARPER A BROflSCBRS, New Toxic 
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No xvir. 
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' No. XIX 
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. No XXII. 


Klcinentary » Hixly iUuhtraUHl ‘WordB .... 2b eeutj«. 

Ueadlng Vli t Lchaoiw . . . 2b ee«t*<. 

R(>a<Ung H(‘(Hmd U^hhoii 4 . ........... 2b eiuitx. ‘ 

Ihindlng* Third U KM(*nrt . ... I'beenb*. 

Heading • Fourth Le.><HonH 2b (•« nl ' 

Reading’ Fifth Leaioua 2b(rnta^ 

IClemen tary Hound-i , 2b ei-nta ' 

Xdumio SiKilIIng . , . •bceut^| 

Writing (IhuU 2bcenta 

Drawing and i’l'ropcelive 2b 

linw and MeenurtM 2b e«‘nte 1 

Forms and HolidH ... 2b eenb« j 

Familial Oolors, ac^Hnnpanied by a dwpU- «« ’ 

cate rtot of Hand (U.h.r-f’artlH *^‘'*”*^ ' 

Ohromatlo Scale (d (Jolorw CO cente. i 

AnimalH I'leonomleal Uhch , , Hb e<»ntM. ) 

(loHsIflcation of Antmale . .MbeentMl 

Birds* Their (JlartHlflcathm . Rb oents 1 

RepUIes and FWioh Ilb etuiln. J 

Botanical Foims, Ac Rb mtiiN. i 

Olaiwiilcation of I’hintH lib < (*ui «. j 

Fconmulcai tlsos of FlaiitH ............ Ilf* e<uit«. 1 

ICcononnc4il Uses, continued Iff* eentn. J 

Brico of tho entire Sot, In Sheets if" 00 

“ ** Mounted f> t)0 

“ I»ort -folio Form... 11 oo 










